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IF 5 : 
TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


THE 


© COUNTESS POULETT. / | 


00 in a manner conſented 
that 1 ſhould dedicate the firſt 
9 of my Travels to you, on 
condition that I did no more than 
merely inſcribe it to your Ladyſhip. 
The requeſt was n 
wiſhed to comply: but the recol- 
lection of your good e has 
e me. 


Had your rank, Lady Poulett, 
been the motive of this addreſs, I 
probably nad in ſcribed it to you; it 
were eaſy to follow that mode of 
_ dedication: : authors have introduced 

A 3 It, 


= ! 
it, who Thug it neceſſary to com- 
pliment thoſe whom they could not 
ph praiſe. For me it is not neceſſary 
to dedicate to any one, but I feel it 
| honowurable to do ſo to you; becauſe, 
after much reflection, 1 can ſcarcely, | 
among A numerous acquaintance, ; 
find a Lady who is your equal in 
merit, it were in vain to look for 
your Aris 


1 have the Honour to be 


* 


With the greateſt Reſpedt a and Eſteem, | 


Your Ladyſhip! s moſt obedient Servant, 


X 


Tu. WATKINS. 


London. Nov. 5, 1792. 
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| Tu. very Metall rochptin 
which the firſt edition of theſe 


| Letters has met induces the Author 


to preſent them a ſecond time to 
the Public, and this, without an 


1 * 


apology (as in his former preface) 


for numerous errata, falſe pointing, 


&c. as they no longer exiſt, He has 


not only corrected the errors of his 


firſt Printer, but added ſome notes 


and comments to this Edition; ne- 
. vertheleſs, the Letters\ are ftill the 
fame as in the original manuſcript. 


He cannot but expreſs his obligation 


to the Gentlemen of the Monthly, 
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the Critical, and Analytical Reviews, 


for their candid and liberal criticiſm, 


Vet, he. had wiſhed, that the taſte | 


and learning which they undoubt- 


edly poſſeſs, had directed their at- f 


tention more to his deſcription. of 


| Sicily. and Greece, than to the tour 
of Switzerland. He thinks the 
ſecond Volume the moſt deſerving 
of notice, in as much as the ſubject 


is the moſt intereſting to the claſſic 

| Reader and Antiquarian; ; but, he 

fubmits'ts to their ſuperior judgement, 
and is is t ankful | for their N 
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Geneva, july 22, 1787. | 


T length, my dear Sir, we are ar- 
. rived at Geneva. I thought that my 
friend and companion, Mr. Pocock, could 
not be more known to me than he was at 
college, but have diſcovered ſince our de- 
parture from England many noble qualities, 
that had before eſcaped my obſervation. 
To an excellent underſtanding, and an ex- 
treme ſweetneſs of temper, he joins the 
trueſt ſenſe of honour and proptiety'; but T 
Vor. 1. = W- wag 
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was at firſt convinced of his merit from his 
attention to his father, the moſt amiable 
and reſpectable of men. This city is fitu- 
ate upon the ſummit, the ſides, and at the 
bottom of a hill, where the Rhone breaks 


out of the lake, in a ſmooth „deep, and 


rapid ſtream, the blue tranſparency of which 
reſembles that of the ocean. Behind it, the 
Alps of Savoy bend into a magnificent 
theatre. At ſome diſtance, on the frontiers | 
of France, are the mountains of Jura ; and 


up the lake, on its northern bank, is the 


rich Pays de Vaud, fronted by the rugged 
hills of Chablais. As it was built at a time 
when its thrifty citizens had probably no 
taſte in architecture, I cannot ſpeak favour- 
ably of it in that reſpect. However, it has 
ſome good edifices, and the upper. part of it, 
on the Savoy ſide, being entirely new, and 
compoſed of large houſes, preſents a very 
noble appearance. The language of the 
place is French, though much German is 
ſpoken by the Swiſs mechanics who are 
ſettled here. Proviſions and houſe-rent are 
moderate; in a word, Geneva is admirably 
IE calculated 
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calenlatd for a place of abode, as indeed is 
evident from the many Englith gentlemen 

who reſide here in the ſummer months. 
The little villas on the lake are now en- 

tirely occupied; the gardens of which are 
moſt convenient for bathing, or for parties 
on the water. Here too the proſpect is 
much finer than from the city, as the ob- 
jects of ſight are enlarged and multiplied, 
Among theſe the moſt wonderful is Mont 
Blanc, that giant of the Alps, which is ſo 
much higher than the lofty mountains that 
ſurround it, as to have the ſun's light upon 
its ſides full twenty minutes longer than it 
can be ſeen on their ſummits. This is 
more particularly noticed, from that rich 
ſhade of deep crimſon, which the ſnow of 
the mountain, fluſhed by the ſetting ſun, aſ- 
ſames. But I have diſcovered this vaſt land- 
mark, and even obſerved the colour, from 
Mount Afric, behind Dijon, at a diſtance 
that, taken in a direct line, cannot be leſs 
than a hundred Engliſh miles. The ground 
on which the city ſtands was probably, 
from the advantage of its ſituation, inha- 
| .B 2 bited 
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bited at as early a period as any of theſe 

parts of Europe. After it had been taken 
from the Allobroges by Julius Cæſar, he 
| fortified and made it extremely ſerviceable 
to him i in the reduction of the Helvetii, or 
ancient Swiſs. It was then called Geneva, 
which the middle ages corrupted into Ge- 
benna. At the general \partage of the 
empire, it fell to the Burgundians, and they 
were ſucceeded by the Franks. Charle- 
magne, who might be ſaid to imitate the 
example of Cæſar in healing the wounds of 


conqueſt by civilizing the people he had 


ſubdued, beſtowed on it conſiderable im- 
munities, when. he aſſembled, his army here, 
for his famous expedition againſt Didier, 
king of the Lombards. After his death it 
made part of the new kingdom of Bur- 
gundy : was again united to the German 
empire under Conrad the ſecond; and then 
governed j( intly by its own biſhops and 
counts, who, taking advantage of the diſ- 
trations in the empire, and their diſtance 
from the ſeat of government, threw off all 
dependance on their liege ſovereign. The 

Jealouſy 
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LETTER I. 5 
jealouſy and oppoſite intereſts of - theſe 
rulers proved favourable to the citizens, 
who wiſely made the conceſſion of new 
privileges, the price of their ſupport, to 
either the one or the other party; but a 

third power, much more dangerous to their 

liberties, aroſe in the Counts of Savoy, who 
claimed the excluſive ſovereignty of Ge- 
neya and its diſtri& ; but the people, aware 
of the deſpotiſm that theſe new pretenders 
exerciſed over their own ſubjects, rejected 
their demand, and acknowledged their pre. 
late as their only ruler, | 


) 
i 


: To enter into the particulars of their 
hiſtory is by no means my intention, I 
ſhall therefore paſs over in filence their 
many quarrels with their biſhops : their 
9 civil troubles: their alliance with the cau- 
tons of Berne and Freyburg: with the va- 
rious pretenſions of the dukes of Savoy, 
and the conſequent wars. Their ſove- 
reigns had been won over to the intereſt of . _ 
theſe princes, and had ſo far excited their 
_ contempt, as to provoke the reſolution of 
B 3 i 
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renouncing their authority, like the biſhops 


had done that of the emperor. When in- 
clination and power are united, a pretence 


for rebellion 1s gelten wanted, but in the 
inſtance before us, the beſt that could hap- 
pen for a people, who were deſirous of de- 


poſing an eccle/iaftical ruler, preſented itſelf 


in the new doctrine of reformers. This 
was firſt introduced by William Farel, in 
concert with one Froment, a young French- 


man, to whom were aſſociated Lambert 
and Bouſquet, two monks; but it required 


a more daring ſpirit, and greater abilities, 
to effectuate à work of this magnitude, and 


5 they were ſoon found in the celebrated 


John Calvin, who happened to arrive here 
in 1536. The fame of this man, whoſe 
moral virtues are deeply ſhaded by extreme 
pride and intolerance, had reached Geneva 


before him. He was recommended by 


Farel as the moſt proper perſon to complete 
what they had begun; and, being intreated 
by the citizens, undertook to form a body 
of eccleſiaſtical ſervice and diſcipline ; but 


in the mean time, thoſe who adhered to 


* the 


„ en oo 7 
the church of Rome, and others that were 
| offended with the ſeverity of his precepts, 
created a party, and procured his baniſh. _ 
ment. However, the new ſectaries, find- 
ing it impoſſible to overcome the many 
5 difficulties that ſurrounded them, without 

the aid of his abilities, recalled, and not 

only employed him in the reform of reli- 

gion, but conſulted him on the manner of 

eſtabliſhing a ſyſtem of civil government 

at Geneva, where his opinions on all ſub- 

jects were ever afterwards adopted as the 

ſtandard of orthodoxy. In little more than 

half a century from the introduction of the 

reformation, their religion and liberties 

were in the moſt imminent danger of being 

cruſhed by an attempt on the city, which, 

from the manner of making it, was called 

LU Eſcalade. In the winter of 1602, Charles 

Emanuel, ſon of Philibert duke of Savoy, 

though at peace with the republic, aſſem- _ © 

bled a body of troops in the neighbourhood, © 

and determined, at midnight, on attempting 

the city by ſurprize; as there was no ſuſ- 

picion of ſo baſe an action (but what ſpecies 

| <8 
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of treachery have not princes uſed to in: 
creaſe their power ?) they approached the 
walls unperteived, and having filently 
' planted their ladders, about an hyndred of 
them mounted one of the baſtions, and 
were on the point of entering the city, 

.when they were fortunately diſcovered -by | 
the inhabitants, a few of whom ruſhed out 
to oppoſèe them, and, like the followers of 
Manlius on the Tarpeian rock, ſoon cleared 
the rampart of the invaders. The anni- . 
verſary of this fortunate eſcape has, till the 
| laſt revolution, been kept ſacred at Geneva, 
and celebrated with: every mark of joy; 
but, ſince that time, the magiſtrates, fear- 
ful of offending ſo powerful a neighbour as 
the king of Sardinia, have diſcontinued the 
feſtival. From this epoch may be dated 
their internal commotions, /which ended in 
the ſabverſion of their berties, and the 
eſtabliſhment of the preſent abſolute ariſto- 
cracy. The moſt remarkable of thefe in- 
ſurrections were in this century, particu- 
: larly i in the years. 170%, 30, 37, 62, 70 
and! 813 ; ſo gt the OL of the republic, 
during 


LETTER 1. 
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during this period, is little more than a 


_ recital of incroachments on the one fide, 
and of popular diſturbances on the other. 
The legiſlative power and election of the 
chief magiſtrates belonged to the general 


aſſembly of the burghers; and the execu- 
tive government to the councils. The for- 


mer, tenacious of their own authority, and 
diſtruſtful of thoſe who were the more im- 
medistely concerifed in the public admi- 
niſtration, watched with ſuſpicion, and ex- 


amined with prejudice, their every action; 


whilſt among them were many, who by 


nature turbulent and factious, repreſented 


the whole conduct of the ariſtocracy as 
tending to undermine and to ſubvert the 

conſtitution. On the other hand, the ma- 
giſtrates, impatient of continual oppoſition 
from the burghers, and deſirous (if we may 
conjecture from univerſal example) to ren- 


der themſelves abſolute, gave juſt grounds 
of ſuſpicion, by acting with ſecrecy, and 
declaiming againſt all popular enquiry as 
rebellioug, Fach were the motives of diſ- 
ene 15 I ſhould rather fay, ſuch was 


— 
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the dire& conſequence of a republican go- 


vernment, in which the power of the ſtate 


is equally divided between the partricians 


and popular aſſembly. Theſe conteſts, 
which were frequently fo violent, as to 
require the intervention of their Swiſs 
allies, generally ended in favour of the peo- 
ple, till the year 81, which proved fatal 
to the liberties they had ever been ſo jea - 


lous of maintaining. Some members of 
the great council, who were friends of the 


conſtitution as then ſettled, finding it was 


the intention of the chief families to ac- 
quire —_ authority by various incroach- 


ments on the rights of the people, boldly 


oppoſed theis deſign, and would have ſuc- 


ceeded in the cauſe of freedom, had not 
the weaker party, aſſured of ſupport from 


the French miniſter, M. de Vergennes, 
called in the aſſiſtance of France, which 
| marched a large body of troops to befiege 
the city. This giving alarm to the hows 


dering ſtates of Berne and Savoy, they alſo 


ſent their forces to the ſame place, fo that 


Geneva faw itſelf betrayed by its own ma- 


giſtrates: 
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oftrites' beſie ged by three powerful na- 

tions: and reduced to accept of their medi- 
ation, partial and influenced by the ſupe- 

rior power of France, which eſtabliſhed _,_ 
the preſent deſpotic government on the . 
Wen? of the democracy. The leaders of 

the oppoſition were baniſhed for life, and 

many of the citizens entered into voluntary 

eat. * 5 +, HT 

After this an of the ariſtocracy, 

they found it neceſſary to \ ſupport their 
authority by foreign troops, who rule the 

inhabitants with a rod of iron, and are, I 

am iatizficd, more inſolent, more rapacious, 

and more oppreſſive than ever were the 

thirty tyrants of Athens; but from the 
general tone of converſation, I believe, the 
citizens will again aſſert their former privi- 

leges, whenever a proper opportunity ſhall 


* 


preſent itſelf, and may fortune crown the \ 
patriotic enterprize with ſucceſs. 


4 | 
Before this change, the government of 


Geneva was democratic ; : inaſmuch as the 
ſove- 
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ſovereign power reſided in the general a 
ſembly of burghers; in which was veſted 
) the privilege of enacting laws: eſtabliſhing 
 impoſts: ratifying treaties of peace and al- 
hance: together with declarations. of war, 
alienations, or acquiſitions of ſtate domains: | 
and finally of electing the principal magiſ- 
trates, ſuch as the four ſyndics, lieutenant, 
auditors, treaſurer, and attorney- general. 
The executive power and public admini- 
ſtration, were intruſted to three colleges or 
councils; one of twenty-five, called the 
ſenate, another of ſixty, and a ae or great 
council of two hundred, with which both 
the former were incorporated. The ſenate 
acted as ſupreme in all political, ceconomi- 
# cal, and criminal matters; every vacancy 
in this aſſembly was filled up by the two 
hund nd the members could be elected 
; aa from that body. i 


The council of ſixty, of which the ſenate 
made a part, ſeldom aſſembled, as they 
' tranſacted no other than foreign buſineſs, 


"The 


i "oy 
The two hundted, originally of that 
nol but afterwards increaſed to two 
hundred and twenty-five, and again'to two 
hundred and fifty, judged in dernier reſort 
all matters of the inferior police, as well 
as all civil cauſes of importance. It had the 
power of pardoning criminals, or of exte- 
nuating the ſeverity of the law pronounced 
by the twenty-five. The ſenate filled up 
annually the -places of deceaſed members 
in the council of ſixty, and half the vacan- 
| * cies of the two hundred when they amount- 
ed to fifty, the other half being reſerved - 
for the nominatjon of the burghers. The 
four ſyndics, at the head of the republic, 
held their office for one year, and could not, 
according to the conſtitution, be rechoſen 
before the expiration of three. Their E 
cedence depended on their ſeniority in the 
ſenate; the firſt preſided in all the coun- 
cils: the ſecond was commandant of the 45 
city: the third chairman of the aſſembly | 
of finance: and the fourth director of the 
public hoſpitals, the chambers of juſtice, 
police, &c. Every year the councils pro- 


ix ſed 
5 * 
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poſed to the burghers' eight ſenators for 
their ſyndics, and the general council had 
the right of rejecting the whole number, 
or part of it, by voting for a new election. 
On this reſted the chief power of the de- 
mocracy. The lieutenant, who ranked af- 
ter the ſyndics, was choſen annually from 
thoſe who had ſerved that office: he pre- 
ſided at a tribunal of the police, and high 
court of juſtice in the firſt inſtance; was 
aſſiſted by fix auditors taken from the two 
hundred, who remained in place three 
years, and with him formed a court for the 
firſt examination of all criminal matters. 


The treaſurer was elected from the body 
of the ſenate, and held his office for three 
years, at the expiration of which he might 
have been rechoſen for the ſame period. 


The important office of attorney-general 

was inſtitued in 1534. - The perſon who 
filled it was taken from the council of two 
hundred. His charge, like that of the trea- 
ſurer, was for three years, and like it alſo 
| could 


Eo, 
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could be renewed at the end of that time. 


His buſineſs was to proſecute and plead for 


the ſtate, in all criminal proceedings and 


| forfeitures : to watch over the public inte- 


reſt; to guard the conſtitutional rights of 


the people: to enforce a general obſervance 
of the laws: and to protect and govern the 
wards under his charge. In regard to the 
inferior offices, I ſhall only obſerve to you, 
that what in monarchies are confined to in- 
dividuals, in republics are generally carried 
on by councils, or chambers of ſeveral 
members. | | 


I muſt not omit the public magazine of 
corn, 'in which the ſuperintendant officers 
are obliged to keep a large proviſion for 
_ ſupplying the city, and preventing mono- 


E 


poly. They diſpoſe of it to the bakers, 


who are obliged to furniſh the inhabitants 
with bread at a fixed price; but ſo many 


abuſes have crept into this department, as 
to render it almoſt uſeleſs ;—the citizens 


finding they are able to procure thei wheat 
in France and Switzerland on more reaſon- 
b able 


5 | 0 ſtate 
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able terms than from their own governs 

ment. I am informed theſe eſtabliſhments 
are kept up on a more equitable plan in the 
Swiſs Cantons. Might not ſomething of a 
ſimilar kind be adopted for charitable pur- 
poſes in the county towns of England ? 


Before the two laſt diſturbances in the 
years 1770 and 81, the commerce of Ge- 
neva was flouriſhing, particularly in books, 
plate, jewelry, leather, and watch-making; 

in the laſt of theſe trades were eight hun- 
dred maſters, who employed one third of 
the inhabitants, for men and women work 
equally at this buſineſs. But the moſt lu- 
rative profeſſion is that of banking; from 
the advantageous ſituation of the place, 
which is, as it were, the centre of ſo many 
different countries. The annual revenue 
of the republic was then computed at 
20, 833. which aroſe from ſtate lands, fee 
farms, tithes, and alienation fines, taxes on 
induſtry, cuſtoms, duties, and tolls on what- 
ever merchandize paſſed through the terri- 
tory of Geneva. * the deduction of 


. 
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ſtate expences, little remained for eontin- 
gencies, or extraordinary calls. The pen- 
ſions annexed to public places ſwallowed 
up more than one fourth of the revenue; 


the annual expence of the garriſon amount- 
ed to 4200l. Theſe, and the repair of pub- 


lic buildings; of roads; of fortifications z_ 


various ſums for the police, and many 
ſmaller charges, amounted to the nett pro- 
| 2 of the whole. me 
In added bo this, might be mentioned 
a public hoſpital, the expence of WN 
is annually between three and four thouſand 


pounds: but as the revenue allotted to it 


is inadequate, the deficit is ſupplied by 
annual collections, legacies, private dona- 
tions, and eleemoſynary contributions in 
churches. | 


Foreigners are generally ſhewn the uni- 


verſity, which is well endowed with pro- 


feſſorſhips: and the public library, where 
I ſaw a large collection of books atid ma- 
nuſcripts. The former was ww” 
Vol. I. po. C 368, 


f 
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'x 368, by the Emperor Charles the Seel 
In looking over the library, I took occation 
to enquire for De Lolme's Hiſtory of the 
Britiſh Conſtitution ; but to my aſtoniſh- | 
ment was anſwered, they had it not. On n? 
| hearing it, I could not but obſerve to the 
,. gentleman who conducted me, that @ pro- 
phet was not without honour, fave in his own 
country; and indeed he ſeemed to be of the 
--. ane opinion. 


11 is a very general, and a very juſt ob- 
ſervation, that the inhabitants of Geneva 
are rematkably well informed, which is in 
conſequence of the care taken of their aloe. 
cation, and their frequent intercourſe with 
| foreigners. I found many of the ſecond 
order of citizens, who had been in London, 
and were intimately acquainted with our 
_ cuſtoms and conſtitution. For the purpoſe 
of ſeeing the real genius of the people, I 
have frequently viſited the coffee-houſes of 
the mechanics, and there heard converſa- 
tions both moral and political, that have 
7 ee and pleaſed me. They ſeem to 


pique 


rr — arty 00 — 
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| ak theinfolvcs very much on ſpeaking 
with propriety; and, I could not but ob- 
ſerve, that in theſe eue, ws ex- 
erted themſelves the morę n En- 
.gliſhman was preſent e . they 

would tacitly appeal on the en of their 
argument, by a look that ſufficiently indi- © 


cated their meaning. 


I know no people on the continent ſo 
ingenious, particularly as draughtſmen; in- 
deed, this is in great meaſure the effect of a 
public drawing ſchool, in which fixty or 
ſeventy ſcholars are continually inſtructed; 
and rewarded with different medals, accord- 
ing to their degrees of merit. 5 


Having faid ſo much of the male inhabi- 
tants, you would ſuppoſe me to have aſſumed 
the cowl of St. Francis, if I were not to 
mention the other ſex, particularly when ſs 
intereſting as the fernales of Geneva. The 
Bourgeoiſes are the prettieſt women I know 
of their condition, and their dreſs is peculi- 
arly N and ſimple. Laſt Sunday we 

2 = walked 
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walked out to admire the ſcenery. of the 
lake, but were met by ſo many bewitching 
faces, that I am ſure we ſaw as little of the 
proſpect, as if we had remained in our 
— at the inn. | 


They e the 1 of this city 
at. CO ſouls. Adieu. 


In a few days we mall begin our tour of 
the Cantons. 
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Prieurẽ in the Vale of Chania 
| July 26, ol ps 


ON Monday che 2 REY! we left Geneva, 
with a determined reſolution of over- 
comin g all difficulties on the road, and 1 be- 
"eve that never were two men better qua- 
| lified for a Swiſs tour. We expected our 
amiable friend Weſtern to join us, but were 
diſappointed.* Having entered the terri- 
tories of his Sardinian majeſty, we ſoon 
came to the. little town of Bonneville, built 
at the foot of a mountain called the Mole, 
which, from its height. and fine ſloping 
peak, is an object of great beauty when 
ſeen from the lake of Geneva. Our road 
continued up a deep valley, th 90 which 
the polluted Arve runs with great rap aur, 


. Maximilian Weſtern, Eſe. _ of Coletionte: in 
Oxfordſhire. A gentleman, whoſe benevolence, learn- 
ing, wy refinement, make me proud and tenacious of 
his fi Me N 

CV» 5 
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and emptics itſelf into the Rhone. Phe 55 
exact reſemblance of the oppoſite rocks, 
on the one ſide concave, on the other con- 
vex; their correſpondent qualities, equal 
Height, and contiguity, convince me, that 
this valley was formed by ſome great con- | 

eden of nature. | | 


We Gee a ſhort time on le road Te 
admife two noble Water-falls that ruſhed 
over a mountain, and formed two large 
ſtreams below. They appeared to the 
greateſt advantage from the heavy rains 
. that had lately fallen. Soon after we croſſed 
the Arve, and arrived at Salenche, a place 
that has given me a moſt unfavourable idea 
of the Savoy towns. Our 1 inn, though bad, 
is the beſt habitation in it; the other 
houſes preſent an appearance miſerable in 
the extreme, and the ſtreets are ſo dirty, 
that it was impoſſible to walk out. How- 
ever, the accommodations were better than 
we expected, and fortunately for ug, as the 
continued rain, which fell the next day; 

prevented our departure. | ” 
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On leaving Salenche, we continued our 
route up the ſame valley on the banks of 
the Arve, and under Mount Varens. Hav- 
ing travelled about five miles, we left out 
horſes, and were conducted by our guide to 
the water-fall of Cheyde, which is near the 
road ; we ſtood on the ſide of a deep woody 
dingle, oppoſite to a lofty rock overgrown 
with ſhrubs, from which about twenty 
feet below the brow, ruſhes a large body 
of water, daſhing. down a conſiderable 
height in an irregular direction, the ſpar of 
which, produced by the breaking of the 
current againſt the projecting parts of the 
rock, extends itſelf in a thick milt to the 
diſtance of forty. or fifty yards; and we, 
being fortunately there whilſt the ſon's. 

rays were ſtrongly reflected on it, beheld a 
moſt beautiful rainbow with all its be 

and happy mixture of colours DV 


On ibrieg this charmimg Gar we rode 
along the mountain d'Enterne, which was 
conſiderably higher than it now is. In 
1751s clouds of thick ſmoke iſſued out of 

0 4 | ik 
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it for fix weeks ſucceſſively, when all the _ 
upper part gave way with a moſt tremen+ 
dous craſh, and covered the ſides and bot+ 
tom with its ruins. Under it is the little 
| hamlet of Cerve, in which a Mey of 

French miners is eſtabliſt near ſome = 
copper and lead mines of oreat my Theſe 
| gentlemen permitted us to examine diffe- 
rent pieces of the ore, which anſwered the | 
deſcription we had heard of it. They alſo 
ſhewed us a large model of the neighbour- 
ing country, finely finiſned. This ſhould. 
be ſeen by all travellers who viſit the Alps 


of Savoy, as they are more naturally repre- 


| ſented, than they poſſibly can be on a chart. 
The mountains of this country abound in 
Chamois, a quadruped ofthe goat ſpecies, 
and very ſimilar to that animal, but rounder 
in the head, and much lower i in the ſhoul- 
der than the haunch. We ſaw two of 
them at Cerve quite tame. The farther 
we proceeded, the worſe was the road, 
which had been ſo broken up by the late 
_ © Fans, as to be almoſt impaſſable. However, 
Fe, entered the vale of 9 and ar- 
rived 
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rived at a comfortable little inn, kept by 
one Taire, whom I have found to be an 
| honeſt and an attentive landlord, 


Before I fay any thing of our preſent 
ſituation, I muſt intreat you to aſſiſt the 
poverty of my deſcription, by giving your 
fancy the moſt ample range. This atten- 

tion I think due to every writer of Travels, 
as without it the moſt lively imagery 
would be flat and unintereſting. Conceive 
then this little village in à deep valley, 
fronted by the moſt: vaſt, moſt ſublime, 
and moſt beautiful objects of ſavage nature. 
When looking up in an almoſt perpendi- 
cular direction, I beheld a chain of rocks 
higher than I could poſſibly have conceived - 
from deſcription, which, as their cragged 
and ſpiry ſides terminate in acute points, 
uy called Les PR or N wing; | 
i Amid9y FER far ha tes is Mont 
Blane, the higheſt mountain of the old 
world, and covered with eternal ice or 
frogen ſnow. Its perpendicular height, 
PEEL. | taken 
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taken from the level of the a 
meaſures little ſhort of three miles, that is, 
15,663 feet. It was firſt aſcended in 1786 

by Monſieur Paccard, a phytician of Prieure, 
and this year, three guides, after much 
labour and difficulty, effected the ſame 

dangerous enterprize. They lay the firſt 

night on the ice, where, though prepared 
with warm covering, it was with extreme 
difficulty they withſtood the cold; pro- 
ceeding, however, the next morning, they 
gained the top, after a journey of twenty» 
one hours. The profeſſors Bourrit and 

Sauſſeur, of Geneva, are now here waiting 

for a favourable opportunity to aſcend, and, 


I think, I never longed ſo much, as a6 bs 


of their party; but our time will not anni 
of it. | 


The morning after our arrival, having 
hited a guide and mules, we crofſed the 
vale of Chamounie, and aſcended, throu gh 
groves of immenſe fir trees by a rugged 
path, a hill, much ſteeper than any of aur 
Mountains in Brecknockſhire. I was fur- 
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prized to find the animals we rode ſo ſure 
footed, as not to make one falſe ſtep. When 

they had carried us more than half way up 
the mountain, we alighted, as it was im- 
poſſible for them to proceed any higher; 
and, after great fatigue, arrived at a little 
wooden hovel, which the Engliſh travel - 
lers, Who have viſited theſe icy regions, 
have dignified with the appellation of 
Blair's Caſtle; probably in honour of the 
gentleman who built it. TI here found the 
names of many of my friends carved on 
the caſtle walls, pafticularly thoſe of Lord 
Breadalbane, and his brother Mr. Campbell. 
This hill is named Mont Anvert, and 
aſcended. for the purpoſe of ſeeing to ad- 
vantage w dat is called La Mer Pu Glace, 
or Sea of lee, hich is en below it. 


Feen "oY place I beheld above us, at an 
s height, the Aiguille de Char- 
meayx, which I thou ght, from its very 
_ ſuperior elevation, would command a much 
fuller proſpect of the object of our curioſity 
than Blair's Caſtle. 1 therefore quitted my 

| com- 
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company, and after an hour and half's 
walking, climbing, and creeping along a 
ridge of ſharp rocks, arrived under the 
ſecond point of this Aiguille de Char- 
meaux, which, I believe, no mortal ever 
touched before. Indeed I muſt acknow- 
ledge, now the dangey is over, it was ex- 
tremely young in me to have attempted it. 


From this pinnacle I looked down 
on one ſide over the vale of Chamounie, 
and on the other, over the Sea of Ice, 
which I perceived communicated with 


Mont Blanc by two broad channels, and 


then left it, but not without much 


difficulty. Having rejoined my com 


panions, we deſcended, and walked half 
way acroſs the Mer de Glace, with the 
aſſiſtance of our guide, who had provided 
long poles with ſpikes in the end to pre- 


vent our falling, It is almoſt impoſſible to 
give a perſon, who has never ſeen this 
extraordinary production of nature, an ade- 


quate idea of it. However, to make the 
attempt, 1 muſt defire you to ſuppoſe a 
. "= 
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deep valley full of ice, little lef _— 


mile in breadth, that winds down from 
Mont Blanc into the vale of Chamounie, 
the ſurface of which may conceive, 


by ſuppoſing the ſeas/ round the northern 


pole frozen into a ſolid maſs, when raiſed 
into immenſe waves by a tempeſt, Now 


I recolle&, the following lines in Thom- 


ſon's Seaſons are very deſcriptive of its 
appearance. "IM 


Ocean itſelf no longer can reſiſt 
The binding fury; but in all its rage 
Of tempeſt taken by the boundleſs froſt, 
Is many a fathom to the bottom chain'd, 
And bid to roar no more; a bleak expanſe 
- Shagg'd oer with wavy rocks, chearleſs. 


We had the curioſity to look down many 
of theſe vaſt chaſms, where the ice had 
opened as deep as forty or fifty feet, but 
they were inconſiderable when compared to 
others, as our guide, Who is an admirable 


pilot in theſe frozen tracts, aſſured us, that 
in many parts of them they meaſured from 


two to three hundred. It is thought im- 


* 
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poſſible to form any right conjecture of hs | 


cauſe of this phenomenon, as its preſent 
appearance leads but little to an inveſtiga- 


tion of it. One circumſtance, however, 
might perhaps afford a clue, and that is, 
its being known to increaſe and decreaſe by 
the immenſe mounds of carth that- ars 


forced up in its ſwell, 


Whenever any of the projecting TW 
give way, and fall in, the noiſe is inferior 
only to that of thunder. We were ſo full 


of admiration at this grand and horrid ob- 


ject, as to continue on it almoſt an hour; 


after which, we were obliged to reclimb 


the Mont Anvert, for the purpoſe of de- 


ſcending to the place Where this ſea of ice 
terminates in the valley below. We here 


found an arch ſeventy feet high, and 
equally wide, out of which ruſhes a rapid 
ſtream called the Arveron. We got to 
fome rocks in the channel that ſtand before 
the center of it, from which we | gazed - 
with delight and wonder on this beautiful 
mY of clear and ſolid ice. However, as 
there 
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there was danger from the falling in of its 


parts, we thought it prudent to quit our 


ſituation, and return to Prieure, where we 
arrived, much tired, but not more tired 
than pleaſed with all the wonders of the 
ſeene. 7 : 


1 — 
— 9 


Gheſtinen, July zoth. 
WE quitted the vale of Chamounie, 
having aſcended, at its ſouthern extremity, 
the Col de Balme, a ſteep hill, from the, 
top of which we took leave of Mont Blanc, 
the Glaciers, and Needles, whoſe points 
we had ſo frequently ſeen above the clouds. 
On the other ſide we enjoyed a moſt noble 
proſpect. The depth and windings of the 
| vale. below, the furrounding mountains, 
and their hanging woods of aged pine, 
made the view moſt ſolemn and majeſtic, 
After a long walk up the Col de Balme 
(for we gave our mules but little trouble) 

Mr. Pocock diſcovered two boys, who 


were employed in milking a herd of goats. 


; We immediately approached them, and 


almoſt 


TAC 
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almoſt drank a pail-full of exquiſite milk, | 

with which we were ſo pleaſed, that we - 
paid them ten times more than its value. 

At the bottom of this deep deſcent we had 

to mount anòther hill, called La Fourcles 
from which we gazed with the moſt fa - 
vourable anticipation on the Vallais, Rouſ- 
ſeau's terreſtrial paradiſe. At the begin- 
ning of it is the little town of Martignie,* 
or Martinac, built of wooden houſes on 


* Near this place was the winter ſtation of Sergius 


- Galba, Cæſar's lieutenant ; but I could find no remains 


of his encampment. Cæſar ſays, ** Galba, having fought 
% ſome ſucceſsful battles, many of the enemy's caſtles 
e being taken, ambaſſadors from all parts being ſent to 
* him, hoſtages given, and peace concluded ; deter- 
<« mined to ſtation two cohorts among the Nantuates, 
<« whilſt he, with the others of his own legion, ſhould 
„winter in a village of the Veragri, called Octodunes, 
„which being ſituate in a narrow valley, is ſhut in by 
t Jofty mountains. As it would be divided in two parts 
i by the river Drance, he aſſigned one to the Gauls, 
& and the other (being left by them) he appointed for 
t the winter quarters of his cohorts, and fortified the 
i place with a rampart and trench.” Ca. Gall, Wer 


book 3. chap. 1. 
This: is the exact ſituation. mae 


the 
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he banks of the Drante, over which hang 
the mouldering ruins of a caltle, the For 
mer reſidence of the biſhops of Sion. I 
climbed the ramparts, and had an extenſive 
view of the country. through which we 
were to travel, We retired early to reſt 
for the purpoſe of rifing with the ſun, but 
were ſo ſtung and peſtered with venomous 
0 that to _ was ATE RY 


| The next morning I inde an rend on 
to ſee the celebrated water-fall of the Pifle , 
Vache, about two leagues from Martignie. 
Though conſiderably higher and larger, At 
did not pleaſe me ſo much as that/ of | 
Cheyde, on account of its naked fituation, 
and the ſtraight direction in which it falls, 
The ſpar of the water extends, without 
being urged forward by any great wind, 
above five hundred yards. I- continued 
ſome time at this place, and then returned 
to Martignie.“ 5 


* On the road to this water-fall I met Mr. Wuth—4 
and Mr. M—nſ—n, riding without their coats. The 
former of theſe gentlemen is now one of the moſt able 
and diſtinguiſhed orators of the Houſe of Commons, 


Vet,” DD 
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Having read ſuch favourable accounits of 
the Vallais, both in the Nouvelle Helolle , 
of Rouſſeau, and in the publications of 
modern Me we were impatient, for 
the contemplation of its beauties. The 
deſcription of Rouſſeau is the moſt pleaſing 
picture of rural ſcenexy I ever read. It _ 
really induced us to conſider this vale as a 
ſecond Tempe, or even a country to which 
nature had been ſingularly bountiful. How . 
ſurprized will you be when J add, that dur 
impatience was puniſhed by the greateſt 
diſappointment imaginable! I think it moſt 
unpardonable in travellers to adopt blind- 
ly the opinions of their predeceſſors, 
and retail them on the public. Of this 
you ſhall never complain in my Letters; 
for, however ſingular I may appear, H am 
determined, on theſe occaſions, to think 
for myſelf. 


The Vallais, or, as it is called in Ger- 
man, das Walliſerland, is an independent 
republic allied to the Swiſs, and ſituate 
between Ty of Berne and the Alps. 

35 . | Its 
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Its direction is eaſt to weſt, extending 
from a mountain called the Fourche or 
Fork, to the glaciers of F aucig It is | 
reputed to be one hundred and a” miles 
in length, and in its broadeſt part forty- 
eight; but 1 believe this latter diſtance 
conſiderably exaggerated. It is watered by 
the Rhone, which, entering at one end, 
paſſes nearly to the other, where it turns 
off, and empties itſelf into the lake of 
| Geneva. There are two principal paſles 
that lead out of it into Italy; the firſt by 
the great St. Bernard, and the ſecond 
through Simplon. A few other roads are 
known, but from the difficulty and danger 
of attempting them, even in the ſſummer 
months, they are only travelled by ſmug- 
glers, or huntſmen, who purſue, among 
theſe inhoſpitable rocks, the Marmot, or 
wild \Chamois. The moſt frequented of 
the od pili is that of St. Bernard, where 
> is a convent of Auguſtin friars, built 
upon the moſt elevated part of the road 
which receives the traveller of the Alps; 
and by affordin g a comfortable ſhelter from 
1 the 


rt 
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| the hay: of their frozen regions; 
> has preſerved the lives of many. Such a 
convent is indeed uſeful, and, I believe, 
would even meet the approbations and 
patronage of the Emperor, if in _ domi- 
nions.“ 1 


5 From Martignie to Sion, the capital and 
extremity of the Lower Vallais, the coun- 
try preſented no object deſerving of atten- 
tion. The land is ſo low, that we ſup- 
poſed it marſhy from the frequent over- 
flowings of the Rhone, and our ſuppoſition 
was afterwards confirmed by the declara- 
tion of the inhabitants. However, we did 
not complain, as we expected to be more 
fatisfied-/with that part of the Vallais 
which lay beyond it. This city (for ſuch 
it is, being an epiſcopal ſee) is built on the 
banks of the Rhone, which, inſtead of 
flowing in the ſame clear ſtream as we 
bad left it at n ** the Arve, 


e Joſeph the Second, ho fuppreſſed many monaſtic 
ſocieties within his derriterier. 


polluted. 
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polluted by the melting ſnow, and the 
white clay through which it paſſes. 

Of all the able: places I ever had 
the misfortune to viſit, Sion is the moſt 
diſguſting. The houſes are meaner than 
the pooreſt ſuburbs I had ever ſeen, and ſo 
inſufferably dirty, that I really am at a loſs 
to find any thing by way of fimile or com- 
pariſon to them. For the purpoſe, of dis 
verting our attention from objects ſo. offen- 
five, we walked up a ſteep hill to the ruins 
of an ancient caſtle, which was of great 
extent,, and conſiderable ſtrength. When 
returned, we found our entertainment at 
the inn perfectly conſiſtent with the ap- 
pearance of the town; the ſcanty dinner 
they ſerved being ſo dirty, that, though 
pinched with hunger, it was impoffible to 
ſatisfy it; 3 Ms; to avoid diſguſt, ak: Was 
neceſſary to cut off all the outſide of the 
food; indeed the appearance of the people 
Was ſufficient to damp. the appetite of a 
Hottentot. Vou may be aſſured we were 
very happy when the following morning 

M3 app 


| 


2 — — 
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appeared, and delayed our departure no 
longer than the neceſſary time for putting 
on our cloaths, and paying the bill; but 


with our journey to Brieg, a wooden town, 


that for filth and miſery is no leſs remark- 
able than Sion, we had as little reaſon. to 
be content as before. The mountains on 
each ſide of us, and part of the country 
through which we travelled, were covered 
with E groves of gloomy and ragged 
fir, um with any trees of a more 
lively greeũ , that might have relieved the 
tireſome and melancholy ſameneſs of their 
appearance, The land, though in many 
places fertile, had but little fig of culti- 
vation. No ineloſures, few herds or flocks, 
and fewer inhabitants, who were in a con- 
dition to labour, | F 


From Brieg to the place in which I am 
now writing (Ober Gheſtinen) the Vallais | 
is more elevated, and leſs deſolate.z our 


. road lay on the banks of the Rhone, many 


parts of which were extremely dangerous 
from its narrow, re and from the pre. 


eipices 
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cipices that hang over the river. The 
nearer we approached to Gheſtinen, the 
more the land appeared cultivated; but 
far, very far, from the condition that Jean 
Jaques deſcribes. The appearance of the 
houſes is ſingular; they are built of wood, 
and generally painted red. The upper part 
is the abode of the family, and the lower 
converted into ſtables or hovels. This vil- 
lage is, to our great joy, ſituate at the ex- 
tremity of the Vallais. We are lod ged in 
a private houſe (there being ne inn in the 
place) where 1 am ſorry to find a great 
ſcarcity of eps bread and cheeſe « ex- 
auen | Fe LOBES 


The different climates which authors | 
remark in this country are indeed very per- 
_ ceptible, and conſequently, as the foil is 
rich, in ſummer and autumn, many fruits 
may probably be found in the ſame day's 
journey, which in other countries are only 
to be had in ſucceſſion, or as the ſeaſons 
advance. This advantage (if it be ſo con- 
— is in conſequence of the different 

„ CO gen 
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gradations of the ſun's heat, and the freer 
or more confined circulation of air occa- 


fioned by the mountains ; an advantage 
which muſt exiſt more or leſs in all hilly 
countries, in proportion to their men 
ſituations, | | eee 


* 


Such is the real ſtate and appearance of 


the Vallais, though ſo differently deſcribed . 


in the 2 34 letter of Rouſſeau's celebrated 
novel. But what is ſtill more unaccount- 


able, he ſpeaks of the inhabitants in higher 


terms of praiſe. than he does of the country, 


particularly of the women, whom St. 


Preux, the hero of the piece, raiſes by 
compariſon even to his angelic Julia. In- 
ſtead of theſe rare beauties (for ſuch is 


his expreſſion) the eye is offended with a 


ſtinted race of females, ill formed, and 
worſe featured; whoſe complexions are of 


a ſettled fallow, and whole. ſingular. dreſs 


would appear to no people but themſelves, 
an embelliſhment of their perſons. - But 


there is another impediment to their beau - 


ty, which i is much more ſerious, and this 
wn is ; 


27 
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is, a loathſome diſeaſe, called the Goitres, 
that affects a conſiderable. number of the 
inhabitants. It is an excreſcence in the 


neck, which, though in ſome no larger 


than an egg, in others hang half way down 
their bodies, —in appearance the moſt un- 

ſightly and diſguſting that can be imagined. 
Theſe Goitres are preceded (as I had fre- 
quent opportunities of perceiving in the 
children) by a yellow and ſickly counte- 
nance, deformed features, and a languor or 
heavineſs in their eyes. They bring on, for 
the moſt part, a total privation of the in» 
tellectual faculties, which we confidered a 


happy circumſtance for theſe poor creatures, 


from its rendering them inſenſible of their 
ſituation; but very different are the ſenti- 
ments of the Vallaiſans, with regard to goi- 
trous appearances ; for, from ideas as happy 
in effect, as they are abſurd in principle; 

they conſider theſe people as a bleſſing in 
their family, and regard them with affec- 
tion, as the gifts of Providence, preſerved 
by the intervention of this malady, from 
in and _—_ * They go ſtill 
11 n 
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| Farther, and marry them together, as they | 

- are even in this ſtate of mental imbecility 

prone to ſenſual enjoyments, though with- 
out aſſiſtance they would remain ſeated in 

the ſame place, until 5 

der the oppreſſion of hy 


The cauſes aſſigned for this evil are 
phyſical and moral; that is, its origin is 
attributed to the former, and its increaſe 
to the latter. We perceived, that the greater 
number of goitrous perſons was in the 
neighbourhood of Sion; and there it is that 
the water, which the people drink, is more 
impregnated with 7% ſtone. I was well 
informed (being very particular in my en- 
quiries) that this was the principal cauſe of 
the di ſeaſe, as, in the diſſection of theſe Goi- 
tres, ſeveral particles of 29 had been lately 
found. As another proof (though a ſurer I 
think cannot be adduced than the former) 
it was told me, that the children of goitrous 
parents being ſent out of the country, or 
even to the mountains that bound the Vallais, 
are ne: free from the complaint. It is 
Ar | ES increaſed 
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increaſed by their inattention to cleanlineſs, 
and that ſupine and torpid ſtate in which 
they live. This, my dear Sir, is the me- 
lancholy fituation of ſo many of the Vallai- 
fans, and you will now judge whether I 
could, with any degree of propriety, join 
in the panegyric that is beſtowed upon it. 


The republic of the Vallais is compoſed 
of ſeven great commonalties; in French, 
called Dizains, in German, Zindhen. Six 
of theſe have popu pular governments, and 
their adminiſtration of juſtice is committed 
to twelve magiſtrates, over whom, preſides 
a ſuperior officer. The names of theſe 
commonalties, are Siders, Leuk, Viſp, Ra- 
ren, Brieg and Goms. The city of Sion, 
and its diſtrict, make up the ſeventh Di- 
zain, the government is ariſtocratic, and 
the police adminiſtered by a council of 
twenty-four, the nn po WR is — 
a ein CALLS] 7 9 96 
| Near Sion are othree cafes, ws which: belong 

ito the ſee ; the firſt, called Major, is in- 
5 | habited | 


* 
. * / 
" £ 2 
a " 5 
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habited by hy 5 3 he Cul Valeria, 
by the dean and ſome of the canons ; and 


the third, Tourbillon, formerly Aue as a 


retirement for the biſhops. When a vacancy 
happens in the ſee of Sion, the chief officer | 
of the country calls together, in the caſtle 
of Valeria, the chapter, and the deputies of 

the Dizains ; the canons propoſe four can- 
didates, one of whom is elected by the de- 
puties, and confirmed by the general body. 
This aſſembly, called Landrath, (of which 
the biſhop is preſident) is generally con- 
voked in May. and December by the chief 
officer of the country, or Landſhauptmann, 
for the purpoſe of deliberating on the gene 
ral intereſt of the Vallais, and determining 
cauſes in the dernier reſort. It is by the 
inſtitution of this ſupreme council, that the 
different parts of the republic are united in 
one political body ; they are nevertheleſs 
ſo independent of each other, that formerly 
one or more Dizains contracted ſeparate 
alliances, or waged war with the neigh» 
RG g ſtates. - The en of the upper 
| _ valley” 
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* alley 18 Swiſs-German, and of the lower 
a he hg F rench. | 
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The arſt treaty / of 2 awd into 
by the biſhop and people of the Vallais, 
was with Berne in 1250. In 1473 all the 

Dizains united in a perpetual confederacy 
with the four foreſt Cantons, or Wald- 
ſtteœtt, being alſo at that time allied to Frey. 
burg and Soleure. By theſe different leagues 
the republic attached itſelf to the Helvetic 
corps, as an aſſociate of the general con- 
federacy. Its firſt alliance with France was 
in 1500. The population of the Vallais is 
eſtimated at go, ooo ſouls, and the military 
conſiſts of 80 men. 


Since I have written this letter, we have 

Felt a ſevere ſhock of an earthquake ; but 
I am happy to find it has done no n 
in 222 TO. 1 


„ 
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e | m—_ 

| | Aldo, Aug. t, 2702. 
\ 

BELIEVE that Dr. Johnſon, with all 
his prejudice, never quitted Scotland 
with greater ſatisfaction than Mr. P 

and 1 did the republic of the Vallais. On 

leaving Gheſtinen, we began the winding 
aſcent of a mountain called the Fourche, 
or Furca, that preſented the moſt rude and 
extravagant ſcenes of rocks and precipices. 

On one ſide we were ovefſhadowed by lofty . 

woods, and on the other looked down on 

the rapid torrent of the Rhone, which car- 

| ried with it trees of immenſe bulk that had 

fallen into its channel. Mr. Pocock, whoſe 
glance no object that deſerves attention can 

eſcape, ſhewed me a diſtant view of the 

Mont St. Bernard, and of a nearer Alp, 

whoſe high ſummit ſeemed to reſt upon the 

clouds. About half way up this aſcent is 
an opening, where we beheld an extenſive 
| glacier ; 


. 
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glacier; but, as we had ſeen and examined 
the ſea of ice in the vale of Chamounie, 
this engaged but little of our time, our at- 
tention was more taken up in tracing the 
Rhone to its ſource, which is here ſo nar- 
row, that I ſtept over it at the place where 
it emptics itſelf into a foul current that 
comes down from the glacier. We went 
about a hundred yards higher to the foun- 
tain head,* which we found ſo clear and 
ſparkling, that we were each of us tempted 
to lie down and drink of, it. Then pro- 
ceeding, we gained the top of the Fourche, 
but not without much labour, as we walked © 
all the way. We here entered Switzer- 
land by the canton of Uri, and deſcended 
gradually to the town of Urſeren, 
8 | 5 
The appearance of this country had been 


hitherto very naked and unintereſting, but 


We were informed, not only by our guide, but by 
ſeveral inhabitants who happened to be on the ſpot, that 


this is the real ſource of the Rhone, and not, as many tra- 


vellers have naturally ſuppoſed from its larger body, the 
current that iſſues from the glacier, 


the 


. 
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the next day the ſcenes varied. At a ſmall 


. diſtance from Urſeren, the road is cut 
through à hard rock. We found the paſ- 


ut ſixty yards in length, narrow 
. On the other fide we croſſed 


1 the Rh ſs, by the Devil's Bridge, built of 
one arch, and ſo called from its difficult 


conſtruction over a ſtream as rapid as any 


great body of water confined to a narrow 


rocky channel, and ruſhing down a long 


\ deſcent that is only not perpendicular, can 


poſſibly be. We were much ſurprized to 


find a good road cut along the fides of the 


ſteep rocks, and carried over places that 
would probably have overcome the forti- 
tude and perſeverance of the ancient Ro- 
mans. We were four hours in deſcending, 


and frequently croſſed the Rheuſs, i in ſome 


places continuing on the banks of its chan- 
nel, where the roar of the torrent pre- 


vented us from hearing each other when 


we hallooed, though Jo together: in 
others ſo far removed from it, that the 
lighteſt murmur of the water only reached 


us. The ſides of the mountains were co- 


vered 
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vered with pine trees of enormous ſize and 
height, which nevertheleſs are frequently 
torn aſunder, and hurled down by great 
fragments that fall from the rocks above, 
ſo that the road is frequently obſtructed by 
the ruin of the woods, or made impaſſable 
by the ſtreams that pour down from the 
mountains, and ſwell the current of the 
Rheuſs. We were ſo charmed with theſe. 
ſublime proſpects, as to break out continu- 
ally in expreſſions of wonder and admiration 
to each other, frequently ſtopping to gaze 
at the various objects in their different 
points of view. 


And here let me obſerve to you, how 
fortunate I am in having ſo poliſhed and 
| amiable a friend, who is as paſſionate a lover 
of nature as myſelf, to whom I can com- 
municate my remarks on every thing I be- 
hold, and hear his in return. This mutual 
exchange of ſentiment conſtitutes a princi- 
pal part of the pleaſure that is experienced 
ona tour; and beheve me, I would nat for 

Vor. 1. E the 
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the world poſſeſs the diſpoſition of thoſe re- 


cluſe and ſelfiſh animals that think other- 
wile. | | 4 


When arrived at the bottom, we entered 

the vale of Altdorf, and found as great a 
contraſt as can poſſibly be imagined between 
tit, and the ſcenes we had juſt quitted. The 
one was dreſt in the gayeſt liveries of na- 
ture, and preſented a moſt happy = 


of mountain, wood, and water, whilſt the 
appearance of the other was rude, bold, and 
magnificent. The vale of Altdorf would 
have ſatisfied the rich fancy of Claude Lo- 
rain, and the deſcent of Urſeren the roman- 
tic genius of Salvator Roſa, If either of 

| theſe great maſters of painting had added 
any thing, the one would probably have 
introduced a diſtant view of the ſea with 
ſhipping; and the other gibbets of banditti 
on an eminence. Though we had been 
four hours in going down, we were ſo de- 

lighted with this valley, as to paſs on fow!y 
to Altdorf, a little town, but clean, well 
built, and full of inhabitants. 


Schweitz, 
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schweitz, Auguſt 2. 


HAVNG WED ourſelves with writing 
Sinks the ſultry hours, we walked from Alt- 
dorf to the little village of Fluellen, where 
we embarked on the lake of Lucerne. It is 
impoſſible for me to form an idea of any 
thing more beautiful than this, and the ſur- 
rounding cantons. The woody ſcenery of its 
banks : the depth and tranſparency of the 
water; its gloſſy turface\; and the general 
filence of the evening, produced an inward 
calm of Happineſs, and ſuch mild ſenſations 
of e as I never before experienced, 
If the mind then be capable (as I have 
here found it) of attaining ſo great ſelf- en- 
joyment, how is it that men are ſo mad, ſo 
blind to go intereſt, as to ruffle and diſ- 
temper it with anger ? Why | is their reaſon 
fo much weaker than their paſſions, when 
even theſe inanimate objects of nature make 
ſo pleaſing an impreſſion upon us, and ſeem, 
as it were, to perſuade trat 3 of ſoul, 


as the moſt f . we can enjoy? 
] was - 


= 
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I was rouſed out of this reverie by one 
of the boatmen, who, finding that we did 
not underſtand the German, addreſſed us 
Latin, ſpeaking it with great fluency. Yo 
will ſuppoſe that I was not a little ſurprize 
at this, but no; my aſtoniſhment gave way 
to the reflection, that it was in conſequence 
of their being born to freedom, and legiſla- 
tors of their country. There is a manly 
eaſe in their converſation and behaviour, 
that indicates their independence. They 
look on all other men, however diſtinguiſh- 
ed by fortune, as their equals onl J and va- 
lue them according to their merit. I con- 
ſider the inhabitants of the Swiſs cantons, 
whoſe government is democratic, to be a 
freer body of people, than the yeomanry 
or mechanics of England: and for this rea- 
ſon, that as there is greater equality“ among 


* The Author, though a friend to liberty, can never 


. ſuppoſe that any government will long exiſt upon the 


barren principle of ſuch n as deltroyt all diftinc- 
tion and ſubordination, | 


o& 


them , 
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them, they have more independence, with- 
out which, I ſhould find no difficulty in 
perſuading you that liberty is only partial. 
Nevertheleſs, were I of the loweſt order of 
my countrymen, I would not exchange 
ſituation with a citizen of theſe cantons, 
as, although our conſtitution be in ſome re- 
ſpects defective, and in many perverted, 1 
look upon our trial by jury: our act of ha- 
beas corpus: and our liberty of the preſs, 
tobe of ſuperior ann to all their pri- 
vileges. 


As ww rowed along the rocks of Uri, we 
came to a ſmall chamber cut in one of them, 
to which there is no approach but by wa- 
ter. This place was intended by Greiſler, 
the Auſtrian governor, for the impriſon- 
ment of Tell, the celebrated burgher of 
Schweitz. It is now converted into a cha- 
pel in memory of the man, who, by re- 
fuſing to comply with the inſolent injunc- 
tions of Greiſler, excited his companions to 

revolt, and to emancipate their country. 


Sy When 
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When we had 6 about three TORT on 
the water, we obſerved the ſcenery of the 
lake ſtill more beautiful from the mellow 
and ſofter tints of the ſetting ſun. We 
proceeded on ſlowly, and about eight in 
the evening, landed at the little village 
of Brunnen, from which we walked to 
Schweitz, through a country, equal, if not 
ſuperior in appearance, to the vale of Alt- 
dorf. This place, the capital of its canton, 
is built on an eaſy aſcent, about three miles 
from the lake; and, like the towns, or ra- 
ther villages that we have hitherto ſeen i 

Switzerland, is ſimple in its conſtruction; 
convenience, not ornament, being the prin- 
cipal object of the inhabitants. However, 
the houſes are large, and the plage ſupplied 
with fountains of water at the public ex- 
pence. Contrary to expectation, we are 


= lodged in a good inn, „ „ 
proviſions. For this, however, we are in- 


debted to a great concourſe of people aſ- 
ſembled here to day for the purpoſe of ſee- 
ing two remarkable malefactors beheaded, 


Theſe men belonged to a def] . gang 
| / of 
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of no leſs than forty robbers, who had 
plundered ſo many people, as to compel the 
inhabitants of this and the neighbouring 
cantons to form armed aſſociations; and pur- 
ſue them. We were happy to hear that the 
banditti were driven to the frontiers of 
Germany, where the two who ſuffered this 
evening were taken. The continual per- 
petration of crimes had made them callous 
to the dreadful preparations for the ſcaffold, 
ſo that the prieſt who attended, could nei- 

ther exhort them to a diſcovery of their 
accomplices, or the confeſſion of their guilt, 

They were therefore delivered over to the | 
executioner, without abſolution, and under- 
went the puniſhment which the violated 
laws of their country had condemned them 
to ſuffer. 


The population of this canton is eſti- 
mated at two and twenty thouſand ſouls, 
and the military conſiſts of four regiments 
of eight hundred men each. 


E44 Lucerne 
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| Lucerne, Auguſt 4. | 
THE morning after our arrival at 
Schweitz, we returtied to Brunnen, and 
reimbarked for Lucerne. The nearer we 
| approached it, the more the proſpect im- 
proved, till at length it became complete 
and faulflefi., On pailing a narrow ſtrait 
between the two cantons of Schweitz and 
Underwalden, we came to that part of the 
lake where it extends itſelf in the form of 4 
- crols, and looked on each fide over a long 
expanſe of water, upon the banks of which 
were pleaſantly ſeated towns, villages, ang 
hamlets, that added n-w beauties to the 
{ſcene ; on the left was Mount Pilate, which 
terminates in a lofty peak, 6074 feet from 
its baſe. This mountain, which cannot 
but attract the admiration of all travellers, 
is waſhed by the lake, the ſurface of which 
was ſo ſmooth and tranſparent, that the 
reflection of Mount Pilate appeared almoſt 
as ſtrong as the ſubſtance. Directly be- 
fore us was Lucerne, built at the bottom 
mT TI: ; _ 
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of a ſteep hill laid out in vineyards and 
plantations. Can you conceive ſcenery ' 
more beautiful than that of the ſurround- 
ing objects which I have deſcribed ? I am 
ſure I cannot, and though 1 had often 
heard Switzerland painted in ſuch glowing 
colours, as to make me believe it the moſt 
pictureſque and romantic country of Eu- 

rope, my ideas could never do it the juſtice 
it merits. | e 


Lucerne is much larger than any place 
we have as yet ſeen on our Swiſs tour. 
The river, that iſſues out of the lake, and 
divides the town in two parts, is called the 
Rheuſs, from the vulgar notion that it is 
the ſame ſtream which enters by the de- 
ſcent of Urſeren,, and paſſes through ;the 
lake without mixing its water with it. 
Whence is it that ſimilar ideas prevail in 
almoſt every country where the ſame o- 
caſions offer? The bridges here are of 
ſingular conſtruction, being built of wood, 
cloſed in on each fide, with windows to 
admit the light, and covered at the top. 

RB In 
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In walking about, we were obliged to be 
atly bowing, as the inhabitants take 
off their hats to every ſtranger they meet. 
Mr. Pocock, the ſecond time of going out, 
had ſome 1dea of walking round the town 
bare headed, to avoid the very troubleſome 
ceremony of returning the compliment; 
but on reflection did not, being apprehen- 
five that the people might conſider it as a 
ſatire on their polite cuſtom. 


Having previouſly ſent in our names, we 
had 3 to viſit the cabinet of Ge- 
neral Phiffer, a veteran Swiſs officer in the 
French ſervice, whoſe ingenuity as a 
draughtſman is generally known. We 
were ſhewn a moſt curious model which 
this gentleman had made in wax on a 
. plaſtick compoſition, repreſenting all the 
canton of Lucerne, with parts of Uri, 
Schweitz, Underwalden, Zug, and Berne, 
This admirable piece of work is finiſhed 
with ſuch preciſion, as not only to contain 
the mountains, lakes, and villages ; but 


—_— particular wood, field, and country 
ſeat ; 
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ſeat ; all which are painted, and finiſhed . 

with ſuch art, as, when ſeen through a 
glaſs, to aſſume the appearance of the. real 
objects they imitate. It is in length twenty- 
three feet, in breadth twelve, and repreſents 
a a country that meaſures 225 ſquare leagues. 
It is impoſſible for me to ſpeak too n 
ably of the deſign and execution of this 
ingenious work. For, though J had ſeen 
many things of the kind, I never met with 
any that could be put in competition with 
the model of General Phiffer. We alſo 
beheld ſome fine plans and drawings, but 
had not the ſatisfaction of ſeeing their 
owner, who was then abſent from Lucerne. 


Mindful of the injunctions you laid upon 
me, at my departure, to write you ſome 
account of the hiſtory and government of 
the countries I ſhould viſit on my tour, I 
- ſhall trouble you with a ſketch of thoſe in 
which I now am, generally called the four 
Waldſtœtt, or foreſt cantons. The three 
firſt of theſe, Uri, Schweitz, and Under- 
walden, have long been united by the 
cloſeſt 
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cloſeſt alliance, and known to have 0 | 
their liberties from the earheſt times of 
modern hiſtory. In 1115, Uri and Under- 
walden determined toailiſt Schweitz in 
repelling thoſe enemies who ſhould make 
war againſt it, at /the inſtigation of the 
monks of Einſidlin, alluding to the dukes 
of Auſtria; and, in 1291, the three cantons 
entered into a league offenſive and de- 
fenſive, which afterwards became a model 

for the confederacy of the Helvetic body. 


By their union and vigilance, theſe can- 
tons prevented the eſtabliſhment of an arbi- 
trary government amoñgſt them, attempted 
ſoon after, under the falſe pretext of legal 
authority. Early in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, Rodolph, Count of Hapſburg, was 
raiſed to the ſupreme dignity of the empire, 
Having ever proved himſelf the friend and 
protector of the Swiſs, they immediately 

after the aſſociation of Zurich, with the 
three Waldſtœtt, and during the long in- 
terregnum that ſucceeded his predeceſſor, 
| elected him the chief of their union. After 
| | | his 9 
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| his elevation he continued every mark of 


his good will to them, and confirmed all 


their immunities. Nevertheleſs, defirous | 
of raiſing his family, he won over the 


nobles, to, his intereſt, and prevailed upon 
them, by honours and emolument, to ac- 


knowledge the ſovereignty of his houſe. 


He alſo perſuaded the rich abbeys to put 


| themſelves under his protection, and the 


leſſer communities to do him homage ; by 
this politic management he acquired rights, 


authorit whey juriſdiction in all the northern 


countries of Switzerland. 


His Goo Albert, he inherited all the 
ambition without the policy of the father, 
| having flain his rival Adolph, raiſed himſelf 
by 80100 Ff arms to the imperial dignity, 
and purſifed the ſame project of aggrandiz- 
ing his family. Stung with the ingenuous 
refuſal of the foreſt cantons to ſubenit to 
his abſolute authority, he eluded the con- 


firmation of their privileges, and ſent them 


for judges, men whom he had particularly 
ſelected as fit inſtrumeuts to cruſh their 
high 


ad 
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high ſpirit of liberty, or by oppreſſion to 
force them to revolt, and ſo furniſh him 
with an opportunity of reducing them to 
the level of a conquered 1 e 


SGreiſler, one of the imperial bailfffs, re- 
ſident at Kutſnach, in Schweitz, excited 
the indignation of Werner de Stauffach, a 
perſon of conſequence and character, by 
having reproached him with ſeverity for 
building a houſe too noble for the inhabi- 
tant of a village. Stauffach had long felt 
the inſolence and arbitrary ſway of theſe 
delegated tyrants, and had formed, with 
Walter Furſt of Uri, and Arnold de 
Melchthal of Underwalden, the generous 
deſign of vindicating their common liberty. 
They aſſociated the principal of their coun- 
trymen, and ſwore them to ſecrecy; but 
during theſe tranſactions, the famous Tell, 
unable to bridle his indignation, had nearly 
diſcovered their intention by the untimely 
ſacrifice of Greifler. Fortunately, how- 
ever, this did not break in upon their plan; 
for, on the firſt day of the year 1308, they 
ſeized 
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ſeized and baniſhed the imperial officers 
without ſtriking a blow. Albert, enraged 
at this violence, but happy in the opportu- 
nity of putting his project in effect, had 
prepared a conſiderable army againſt them 
to execute his vengeance, FR he was. 
aſſaſſinated, near Windiſch, by his nephew, 
from whom he eee e withholden his 
patrimony. This was a fortunate circum- | 
ſtance for the aſſociates, as it gave them all 
neceſſary time to prepare for their defence, 
and particularly, as the death of Albert was 
followed by a conteit between two rivals 
for the imperial throne. 


The next attack made againſt them was 
excited by the monks of Einſidlin, of whoſe 
convent I ſhall probably give you ſome ac- 
count in a future letter, Leopold, duke of 
Auſtria, protector of the monaſtery, having 
eſpouſed their cauſe, though founded on 
injuſtice, aſſembled a numerous train of his 
noble vaſſals, who were all mounted. With 
this cavalry he imprudently engaged the- 
Swiss in the narrow paſſage of Morgarten, 

; ſituate 


r + 4 + * 
ſituate between a ſmall lake called, in Ger- 
man, Egerzee, and a ſteep mountain. About 
1400 men, but ill ſupplied with offenſive 
Weapons, deliberately waited his approach: 
excluſive of theſe were between fifty and 
fixty out-laws, who, on account of their 
crimes, not being able to obtain the honour 
of fighting for liberty in the ranks of their 
virtuous countrymen, poſted themſelves on 
aan eminence which commands the ſtrait, 
and, at the approach of the enemy, aſſault- 
ed them ſo fiercely with fragments of the 
rock, as to throw them into general diſ- 
order, ſo that the main body had little 
more to do than ſlay the fugitives with 
their clubs and halberts. This victory was 
gained with the loſs of only fourteen men 
on the Swiſs ſide; but as many hundred of 
the other periſhed in the flight. Was not 
this another band of Spartans and Theſ- 
pians at Thermopylz ? ” 


In 1323, the Emperor Lewis ſent John 
Count of Arberg and Valanjen-as governor 
or imperial judge to the foreſt cantons. 


But | 
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But this commiſſion was principally in- 


tended to carry on the league againſt the 
houſe of Auſtria. Since this epoch, Uri, 
Schweitz, and Underwalden have been go- 
verned by magiſtrates of their own choice, 


and their entire independence, as well as 


that of the other members of the Helvetic 


corps, has, in 1648, been ratified by the 
in n of Europe. 


Their form * government is democra- 


tical, the ſupreme power being veſted in 
the general aſſembly of the people, called 
Lanſdgemeind. 


Schweitz, according to the limits deter- 
mined at the firſt confederacy, is divided in 
ſix quarters or diſtricts, each family being 
attached to its reſpective quarter, in what- 


ever part of the country it ſhould be ſettled. 


Every male, born with the right of mem- 
ber or coloniſt, has, at ſixteen, a vote in the 
general aſſembly, which takes place annu- 
ay the firſt Sunday iir _— and 1s held 
Vor. J. 3 in 


| 
| 
A 
| 
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in the open air.“ Each man comes girt 
with his ſword, for the purpoſe of electing 
the principal magiſtrates, and tranſacting 
the more important buſineſs of the ſtate. 
The firſt men of the government are the 


Landamman, or chief officer; the Stathal - 


ter, or lieutenant ; and the Pannerher, or 
ſtandard-bearer, together with ſome mili- 
tary officers ; all which places are confer- 
red by the people: Government, police, 
and juſtice are adminiſtered by the Land- 


rath, or public council, compoſed of ſixty 


members, ten from each diſtri, excluſive 


of the officers of ſtate, and thoſe who have 


ſerved. Theſe Landraths are doubled once 
a year for the purpoſe of determining all 
fiſcal matters, and twice a year the council 


is increaſed to three times its number, for 


giving inſtructions to their deputies in- 
tended for the general diet of the Swiſs 


* At Ibach, about a mile and a half from Schweitz, 
there is a field for this purpoſe. The preſident of the 


aſſembly ſtands leaning on his naked ſabre, ſurrounded 


by the principal officers of the ſlate. 


cantons: 
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cantons: for hearing their accounts of ſuch 
diets, or tranſacting thoſe matters which 
are not according to the conſtitution deter- 
minable by the public council. 


As I have told you that Uri and Under- 
walden are democracies, I ſhall not enter 
into a detail of their political adminiſtration, 
for it would be no other than a een of 
that of Schweitz. | 


But the government of Lucerne is ari- 
ſtocratic, the ſovereign power reſiding in a 
hundred, members choſen out of the body 
of the burghers. Thirty-ſix couhſellors, 
ſelected from the hundred, form the ſepate 
or privy council, which is divided in two 
bodies that govern alternately every fix 
months; on which account they are called 
the ſummer and winter diviſions. A jcan- 
didate for admiſſion into theſe bodies muſt 
be a citizen by birth, or have ſerved the 
republic for a certain number of years. 
The grand council is the dernier reſort of 
criminal juſtice, under which are various 


Fg * 3 com- 
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committees, which take cognizance of the 


other branches of govern nent. 


The firſt offices of Nate are the two 
preſidents, who are elected for life, and 
preſide in turn over the two diviſions of the 
ſenate, and the great council, The elder 
member of each diviſion is honoured with 
the title of Stathalter, or heutenant of the 
preſidents. After theſe magiſtrates, the 
moſt honourable are the treaſurer and the 
ſtandard-bearer ; ſo high is the dignity of 
the ſenate eſteemed, that every perſon ad- 
mitted into it is ennobled, and the nobility 
of his family acknowledged by the order of 


Malta. 


The military of Lucerne is divided in 
five brigades, and each btigade in five 
battalions of ſix hundred men. The ca- 
valry conſiſts of three companies, and the 
artillery of . 


This canton is very fertile in hiſtorical | 
fact. It allied itſelf to the union of Uri, 


, 


Schweitz, 
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Schweitz, and Underwalden, in 1332, and 

has, on ſeveral occaſions, diſtinguiſhed itſelf - 
againſt the houſe of Auſtria ; particularly 
in 1386, when, near the little town of 
Sempach, in Lucerne, the patriot Winkel- 
ried, by the ſacrifice of his own life, in 
graſping and turning aſide the pikes of the 
German infantry, opened for his country- 
men a. way to victory and freedom. 


- We found every thing agreeable in Lu- 
cerne, except our bill at the Golden Eagle 
(der Goldener Adler); the landlord told us 

vety laconically, on remonſtrating with him, 
that the ſummer was his only ſporting ſeaſon, 


and Engli omen his 3 game. 
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Zurich, Aug. 65 —_— : 


E were unanimous, in thinking, 

that if any ſcenery could be pre- 

ferable to the road from Lucerne to Zug, 
it muſt be that, and that only, from Zug to 
Lucerne, from the vicinity of the laſt men- 
tioned city; with which we were ſo charm- 
ed, that with difficulty we could perſuade 
ourſelves to ride away from it; nor did we, 
without frequently looking back on this 
incomparable country, ae doubt ing our 
ever being again in a ſimilar ſituation. 
Other views may be more grand, and more 
intereſting, but few, 1 think, can be more 
pleaſing. However, it is not impoſſible for 
me to alter this opinion before the conclu- 
ſion of my travels. 


We obſerved the country between Lu- 
cerne and 4 to be for the moſt part laid 
down 
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down in meadow, the Swiſs farmers being 
as well acquainted with the advantages 
which accrue from turning water in the 
winter and ſpring over their paſtures, as ours 
are in England; and therefore the cuſtom 
is as penerdd, | 

We travelled on the banks of the Aar 
until we came within fight of Zug, which 
s pleaſantly ſituated onthe scher 80 of its 
long and narrow lake; we were therefore 
obliged to make a ſmall circuit previouſly 
to our arrival, This canton is not above 
twelve miles long, and as many broad ; 
however, its fertility compenſates for its 
narrow limits. The produce in wine, corn, 
cheſnuts, and paſture, being ſo abundant, 
as to exceed the conſumption ; an advan- 
tage which probably no other part of Swit- 
erland/cambend. The town too is ſmall, 
. well built, and populous. 


The coventinent 18 ariſtoovaths; the eſta- 
bliſhed religion that of Rome, to which (if 
” ow jodge from a ſhort converſation I 


F 4 had 
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tied win fame; of: this en e 


ſpoke a little bad French) they are very 


much ebe, 


People of all countries wiſh to enter into 
diſcourſe with foreigners; and this propen- 
ſity Jever indulge, as it not only pleaſes 


them, but frequently improves, and always 


amuſes me. I here met an open-hearted 
Swiſs, whg told me that he thought the 
Engliſh the beſt people in the world, but 
lamented their being heretics. Indeed, ſaid 
he, I believe our neighbours of Lucerne are 
of the ſame opinion, though their intereſt 
induces them to be the allies of France, for 
there is not a male, from, ſixteen to ſixty, 
in the whole canton, that is, not a penſioner 
of that nation. I thought this rather an 


extraordinary anecdote, and made further - 


enquiry concerning it, when it was confirm- 
ed by a ſecond perſon ; yet it ſtill ſeems ſo 
improbable, that although I do not reject 
it, I know not well how to give it credit. 
We found an excellent inn at Zug, and 
the maſter attentive, and moderate in his 

| | charges. 


) 
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charges. However, we were leſs pleaſed 
with him, than with his beautiful daughter, 
who was conſtantly in our company, as the 
family interpreter in French, which ſhe 
ſpoke in a pretty German manner. Mr. 
Pocock was quite in raptures with her; and 
J am inclined to think that our landlord's 
daughter at Zug will be our conſtant toaſt, 
until her image be obliterated by ſorne. 
newer beauty, or the recollection of others 
whom we have left behind us, — not 
| eee in England. 


On our departure from this town we 
aſcended to a little ſolitary inn on Mount 
Albis, where we lay that night. Though 
our road paſſed through a charming coun- 
try, we had not many views of it, as the 
woods often intercepted them; but we were 
amply compenſated by the various proſpect. 
which we enjoyed the following morning 
at ſun-riſe from the ſummit of this hill. 
Exclufive of every thing we had before ſeen 
in Switzerland, we looked down with aſto- 


niſhment on new cantons, new lakes, new. 
towns ; 


by 


0 
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towns; and among the latter Zurich, at 


which we arrived in a few hours. 


Having faid ſo much of the ſituation of 
Geneva, how can I tell you that I prefer 
this of Zurich to it? I know you will ſay 
that young people are haſty in deciſion, and 
indeed with infinite propricty, as I feel and 
acknowledge myſelf guilty ; but will it not 
be ſome little extenuation of the fault, if I 
aſk you, how it is poſſible to refrain from 
ſaying every thing I can, when I behold 
ſuch a paradiſe as Switzerland? I believe I 
am rather an enthuſiaſt in the rural beauties 
of nature, but it muſt be little ſhort of 
apathy to be cold and reſerved in expreſſion, 
when writing on a country like this. From 
my windows: at the Epee, the principal inn 
of the place, I look up its extenſive lake, 
' a diſtance not leſs than forty miles, and ſee 
the country on each fide rich in every ob- 
ject of inland proſpect that can engage and 
pleaſe the attention. Zurich is fortified, 
and not ill built. The principal edifices are 
the town-hall, academy, library, and arſe- 

| nal, 
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nal, the laſt of which conffiſts of ſeveral de- 
tached buildings, and is ſaid to, be the beſt 
provided with arms and ammunition of any 
in Switzerland. The ſtreets are clean: the 
people more induſtrious day their Roman 

Catholic neighbours, conſequently more 
opulent. The reformation was begun here 
in 1524 by Ulricus Zuinglius, who ſurvive 
edits commencement but ſeven years, being 
ſlain in #1kirmith againſt the enemies of his 
new doctrine. 44-3 59% 17 


This canton is in ſize the ſecond, but in 
rank the firſt of the Helvetic body, and 
therefore addreſſed in all letters written by 
the ſtates of Europe to the Swils. - 
people of Zurich, in imitation of Lucerne, 
formed themſelves into a canton in the year 
1351. The city was always free, and had 
never conſtituted a part of the Auſtrian do- 
minion. The Dukes Albert and Otho of 
Auſtria, having formed the deſign of be- 
ſieging it, the inhabitants united themſelves 
to the foreſt cantons, took poſſeſſion of that 
country which is now Glaris, and forced 
them to give up their intention. 

Its 
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Its government, a mixture of ariſtocracy 
and democracy, is carried on by bailiffs di- 


vided in three claſſes. The firſt, which 


conſiſts of ten members called Adminiſtra- 
tors, manage the public rents: the ſecond, 
named the interior body, as thoſe who com- 
poſe it are always reſident at Zurich, is 


made up of nineteen, who fill offices ap- 
pointed for the adminiſtration of ſuch public 
| buſineſs as muſt neceſſarily be tranſacted in 


the ſeat of government : and the third claſs 
is formed of thirteen members, who dwell 
in the caſtles and villages of the canton; 
being employed in poſts of inferior conſe- 
quence. There are alſo a great and leſſer 
council, which together amount to 212 


members (162 of the one, and 48 of the 


other) to theſe are added the two chiefs of 


the ſlate called burgomaſters, who are ele&- 


ed by the counſellors and burghers, and go- 
vern alternately every {ix months. "Theſe, 
with the four Stathalters, or maſters of 
companies, and two treaſurers, make up 


the members that adminiſter the govern- 


ment of Zurich, all of which are elective; 
Þ each 


een r 
each tribe of the burghers furniſhing twelve 


perſons for the great, and three for the . 
leſſer council. | 


's 11 is here that the celebrated John Gaſ- 
par Lavater reſides; a gentleman who has 
acquired, and I think moſt deſervedly, great 
reputation by his writings on phyſiognomy. 
It has been the lot of this ſcience, and in- 
deed of many others whoſe advantages are 
not evident at the firſt view, to be decried 
and ridiculed as ideal and erroneous; but 
ſurely it muſt appear in a very different 
light to thoſe who conſider a knowledge 
* the human mind (of which the wee | 
nance is generally the index) eſſential to 
our happineſs. Is it not founded on natufe, 
and in a greater or lefs degree given by na- 
ture to every individual whoſe mental fa- 
culties are rational? Our opinions of the 
temper and diſpoſition of others are confi- 
derably influenced by their phyſfiognomy, 
and indeed /hould be, as a criterion which 
ſeldom fails. However, as it ſometimes 
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as my own) completely happy. I hope we 
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liſh our ſentiments to the prejudice of any 

perſon. Education and habit might correct 
our natural diſpoſitions, and lead the phy- 
ſiognomiſt into error, for ſo it was in the 


anecdote of the perſon who pronounced un- 


favourably on the character of Socrates ; but 
this by no means derogates from the utility 
of the ſcience, or affords a handle to ridi- 
eule it, as we may infer from the declara- 


tion of that great philoſopher to his diſci- 


ples, who had ſo haſtily rejected the opinion 


of the phyſiognomiſt with contempt. 


Einſidlin, Auguſt 8. 


SO alluring were the beauties of the 


lake, that we determined on going to Rich- 


terſwyl, a little town on its weſtern bank, 


by water; and accordingly, having hired a 


boat, embarked at Zurich. As the boat pro- 


' ceeded, we lay muſing at our eaſe on the 


fine ſcenery that ſurrounded us, and were 
both (for I know my friend's mind as well 


may 


N 
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may continue ſo to the end of the tour; 
for happineſs, though often croſſed by mis- 
fortune, is more frequently deſtroyed by im- 
prudence, 


N ullum numen abel | ft prudentia. 


Though our boatmen exerted them- 
ſelves, it was late before we arrived at 
Richterſwyl; however, when that hap- 
pened, we were ſo fortunate as to find a 
good inn, and ſome fine fiſh for ſupper, . 
among which were Tench taken in the lake, 

but not ſo large or well taſted as yours in 
| Brecknockſhire. The next day we rode 
through a hilly country to the ancient 
abbey af Einſidlin; which, J am induced 
to believe from what I read in Swiſs hiſtory, 
has deſtroyed more bodies than it has ſaved 
ſouls ; for before the general confederacy of 
the cantons, the monks, who are Benedic- 
tines, inſtead of preaching the word of 
peace, were eternally fomenting quarrels, 
and itirring up the ambitious Dukes of Auſ- 
tria to en mer flocks. 


The 
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The abbey, which is a moſt extenſive 
pile of building, and endowed. with great 
property real and perſonal, is called Our 
Lady of the Hermits, We were conducted 
over the whole by a French monk, who, 
I believe, had it been inchis Dower, would 
have aſked us to dinner; but the fraternity 
feems now to be deſtitute of the only vir- 
tue it was ever ſuppoſed to have poſſefſed— 
| hoſpitality. Their treaſury is immenſely 
rich with the gifts of weak enthuſiaſts, and 
the church moſt magnificent. Having en- 
tered it by the great door in front, we faw 
in the aiſle a ſmall detached houſe. or cha- 
pel, faid to have been built many years 
prior to the abbey by a certain St, Eberard, 
Duke of Francopiia, and to have been con- 
| ſecrated by God himſelf, We deſcended 
into it throngh a door, over which, in a 
ſtone covered with a ſilver plate, are five 
holes for receiving the four fingers and 
thumb of the hand. They tell you that 
God touched the ſtone, and at the inſtant 
this miracle was performed. Under it is a 
block of wood to accommodate thoſe who 
are 
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are not tall enough to reach up and put in 
their fingers. You may be ſure that both 
af us took advantage of our ſituation, 
though I do not know that either found 
himſelf the better for it : having deſcended 
into the chapel, we beheld through a grate 
(put up to keep the degenerate pilgrims of 
the preſent age from picking and ſtealing) 
an image of the Virgin ſuperbly dreſſed ; 
but, by a. moſt unaccountable whim, ex- 
hibiting a face of black marble, ſo that had 
I not been prepared for this rary-ſhow by 
a knowledge of my ſituation, I really ſhould 
have taken her for Prince Memnon's ſiſter, 
or the /Ethiop Queen. At the altar of this 
Sanctum Sanctorum, which, like the pre- 
ſiding deity, is moſt richly 'ornamented, 
and illuminated with a profuſion of tapers, 
we found three pilgrims, two kneeling and 
praying moſt fervently, and the third, a 
female, ſinging hymns to the image; in 
doing which, at every other ſtanza, ſhe al- 
tered the tone of her cracked voice, which 
had the moſt ridiculous effect; but we 
were ſo ſhocked to ſee theſe poor deluded 

Yor Þ 8. creatures 
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creatures the victims of ſu perſtition, that 
it was: impoſſible to laugh; had we ſo done, 
it would have been a ſatire on the imbeci- 
lity of human nature, and we might have 
ſaid to ourſelves, Quid rides ? de te fabula 
narratur. It was told us, that not leſs 
than 80,000 pilgrims come here annually ; 
but even if one half be admitted, the evil 
is moſt ſerious, and cries aloud for redreſs. 
Many peaſants travel three or four hundred 
miles on this pilgrimage, and never depart 
from Einſidlin without leaving ſome gift 
to the Virgin, which you may conclude, 
without my telling you, is applied by theſe 
lazy and luxurious monks to their proper 
uſe, What is ſtill worſe, the journey has 
no effect whatever in reforming the morals 
of thoſe that make it. They come not 
only for a remittance of all paſh, | but of all 
Future crimes, as we learnt from a Swiſs 
gentleman, who aſſured us, that the wo- 
men, both in going and returning, are 
frequently guilty of the moſt ſcandalous 
debauchery, fully perſuaded | that they may 
200 better impunity. The French Go- 

| vernment 
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vernment, from experience of its bad con · 
ſequences, has wiſely enacted a penal law 
_ againſt it; and though not altogether put 
an end to, has conſiderably checked the re- 
n emigration of its ſubjets, 
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8. Gal, Aug. 10, _— 4 


8 Einfidlin contained no other obje&t 
of attention than the abbey, we left 

it on the day of our arrival, and deſcended 

to the lake of Zurich, which we croſſed by 
a wooden bridge little ſhort of a mile and a 
half, or 78 50 feet in length, to Rapperſwil, | 
a town. built on the oppoſite bank. A 
bridge ſimilar to this was conſtructed as far 
back as the year 1358; ſince that early pe- 
riod, we may conclude from its materials, 
that many have ſucceeded. It is forme 
of looſe deal rafters, ſupported on each fide 
by large pieces of timber driven into the 
ground like piles. However, though fim- 
ple in conſtruction, even the length muff 
of neceſſity make a work of this nature at- 
tended with great trouble and expence, and 
not undeſerving of regard. Mr, Pocock 
having travelled with hack horſes, which 
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he Had hired at Einſidlin, diſtiounted in 
this place, and walked over the bridge; but 


as J had purchaſed a mule for the tour (a 
moſt beautiful animal fifteen bands high) 
I] was under the neceſſity of getting him 


over; and, being informed by the guide 


that there was no danger in paſſing, under - 
took the achievement myſelf. I had not 
proceeded above A hundred paces before I 
found the boards iſo looſe and ratten, that I 
molt ſincerely repented of the attempt. I 
would have turned back, had I not per- 


ceeived it to be mote dangerous than to go 


on; 1 was therefore. under the neceſſity of 
walking forward, full of apprehenſion, that 
every ſtep would bet my aſt: but by good 
fortune, arrived without aceident on the 
other RE 1 -Mit2r (x) 4814 adj » 449 
171105 Sv mom x91 on T | 
1<Ropprbbeids is 0 late on an. 
emmence that riſes fromthe lake, and com- 
mands an advantageous: view of it. We 
there made acquaintance with a gentleman, 
who gave us all the information we could 
_ zelative to that part of Switzerland, 
0 5 f and 
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86 TRAVELS: 
and politely fent us a baſket of fruit, the 
produce of his own garden, among which 
was a lemon of uncommon ſize, no fmall 
rarity, for 4 country ſo far to the north as 
this is. In return, we aſked him to wo 
per, and had the pleafure of his company. 
The next day, unable to obtain at Rapper- 
fwil as many horſes as were wanted, we 
repaſſed the lake to the little village of Utz- 
nach, whence we travelled through a hilly 
country, highly cultivated and woody, to 
an inn on the road fide, where the land- 
lord was more obliging (if poſſible) than our 
honeſt friend at Zug, hut be had not ſo 
pretty à daughter. However, our loſs in 
that. reſpe& was in fome meaſure made up 
by the polite attention of the fon, an officer 
of one of the Swiſs regiments in the French 
ſervice. The next morning we continued 
our tour over hills, and through deep val- 
lies, to Heriſeau, in the canton of Appen- 
zel, and from Heriſeau to St. Gall. I can- 
not tell you how much we were charmed 
with this part of Switzerland. It is laid 
down in paſture and ſmall incloſures, that 
ſeem 


* 
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ſeem quite alive with the induſtry of the 
inhabitants. The appearance of the towns 
and villages denotes the ſucceſs of the ma- 
nufactures, which conſiſt of muſlins and 
linen. They are very conſiderable in all + 
this country that lies between Zurich and 
St. Gall, and the correſpondence of the 
different houſes moſt extenſive; as the 
former of theſe articles is equal, if not ſu- 
perior, to any made in Europe. A travel- 
ler might immediately pronounce on the 
proſperous commerce of Heriſeau, from its 
general appearance. No idlers are to be 
ſeen in the ſtreets, nor beggars at the doors, 
but the whole town wears the happy aſ- 


pect of induſtry and ne 


The e af: this e canton is, 
from its ſuperior elevation, much finer than 
that of the ſurrounding countries, as the 
thick vapours, which riſe jn the winter 
months from the lake of Conſtance, never 
reach and affect it. In the - ſummer it has 
Alſo the advantage of being free from the 

intemperate heats which are often felt in 
| G4 the 
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the plains below. Thien it is that the cool 
air of its glens and: valleys, the excellent 
quality of its fountains, its milk, its honey, 
its vegetables and fruits, together with the 
rich and extenſive proſpects that ſurround 
it, attract he inhabitants of other countries 
leſs favoured by nature, in hopes of parti- 
cipating the health of its happy people, by 
breathing for ſome time the ſame air, and 
| imitating the As e ee and et 
life. % SDHον, Nite eller 251 
t 418 Nite! 10 92008057102 oro]: 
Fhe governiment-is democratic; but, as 
the religioncis miged, the canton is divided 
in two parts, diſtinguiſhed by their reſpec- 
tive names of. interion aud exterior Rhodes; 
the former inhabited by Roman Catholics, 
and the latter by Proteſtants. FTheſe por- 
tions fonm two ittle: independent ſtates, 
whole government; poline, and finances, are 
different but whole; intereſt is the ſame. 
In each diviſion, every male at ſixteen, has 
a vote in the general aſſembly, which is 
held annually, either in the open air, or in a 
chpreb according to the ſeaſon and wea- 
2 813 | ther. 
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ther. In theſe aſſemblies they elect the 
magiſtrates ; the principal of which are the 
Landammann, Stathalter, treaſurer, captain 
general, edile, and ſtandard bearer. They 
| have alſo a great and leſſer council for the 
adminiſtration of juſtice and government. 
Each diviſion ſends a deputy to the diet, 
but they have together but one voice; and 


\ it is conſequently neceſlary, they ſhouldbe 


F yp ct . to give it effect. 
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The inhabitants of nee were ige 


nally ſubject to the abbey of St. Gall; but, 
impatient of the oppreſſion and rapacity of. 


that monaſtie government, in 1400 they 
followed the example of the other cantons, 


in aſſerting their liberty, and not only re- 


pulſed the forces of the abbey, and their 
German allies, but carried their arms into 
Suabia and the Tirol. However, theſe fa- 


pid conqueſts. were not effected without the 


loſs of men, and they were too inconſide- 
rable a people to maintain offenſive war 


againſt enemies ſo much more powerful 


than themſelves. Having received ſeveral 
checks, 


— 
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checks, particularly at the ſiege of Brigend, 
they were at length compelled to retreat 
within the boundaries of their qwn coun- 
try, where they eontinued in an unſettled 
| Mate till 1513. They were then admitted 
into the general alliance of the cantons, and 


ranked as the thirteenth. Two circum- 


| ſtances. are mentioned in their hiſtory, 
which denote the genuine fimplicity of their 
character. When the biſhop of Conſtance, 
to whoſe ſpiritual directions they had ſub- 
mitted, had on ſome trifling occaſion put 
them under the bann of the church, they 
called a general aſſembly for the purpoſe of 
deliberating on this affair, when they unani- 
mouſly determined, that they would not be 
put under the biſhops bann, and made a de- 
cree of their reſolution. 


The other 3 when Fogg had car- 
ried their arms into Suabia. Having taken 
by ſtorm one of the enemy's caſtles, they 
abandoned to the flames the plate and rich 
furniture, being too buſily employed in di- 
| viding equally: among themſelves, a large 
quantity 
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quantity of pepper, which they had diſco- 
vered. The Proteſtant diviſion can upon 
an emergency bring 10, ooo men into the 
field, and the Roman Catholic 4000. The 
population amounts to 51, 200, —a ſurpriſ- 
ing number in proportion to the country's 
extent, which contains only 180 ſquare 
miles, great part of which are uninhabit- 
able mountains; but this is the happy ef- 
fect of their ee and freedom. 


The city is, I n, in ſize ns apa | 
tic inferior to none that I have as yet. 
ſeen in Switzerland, and in commerce it is 
much before all, as is evident from the ap- 
pearance of its bleaching fields, which are 
covered with linens. Though ſubject to 
its abbot, who is a temporal, as well as ſpi- 
ritual prince, its inhabitants (who are all 
Proteſtants) have the government in their 
own hands, which is a mixture of ariſto- 
cracy and democracy. The burghers are 
divided into fix corporations or tribes, ex- 
clufive of the noble families. Each of theſe 
tribes. elect three tribunes or ' preſidents, 
"Td who 
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who aſſiſt in rotation. Twelve ſo choſen 
compoſe the minor council, with an addi- 
tion of three burgomaſters, and nine coun- 
ſellors, choſen from the general body of the 
Citizens; to theſe twenty-four, are added 
eleven from each tribe to make up the great 

council of ninety. The burghers elect their 
burgomaſter, the corporation the tribunes, 

and the ſenate chooſe their members from 
the council. For the defence of the city; 
the Burghers are divided in nine companies 
of militia;:one of artillery men, and W] nn of 
grenadiers; one of which is a troop of ca- 
valry. Ever ſince the ſeparation of its in- 
habitants from the church of Rome, its ve- 
nerable cathedral is frequented only by the 
monks, and a few wandering ſtrangers. 
The greater part of this country is the 
property of theſe uſeleſs ecclefiaſtics, who, 
happily for them, are juſt out of the'empe- 
ror's 48 otherwiſe he would moſt pro- 
bably have appropriated their revenues to 
better purpoſes than they do, and would 
not, I think, by ſuch an act excite the 


ann of the citizens, ſo much as he 
has 
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has? that of his —— nn in the 
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ON in the e canton of — and 
St. Gall, we entered Turgow, and in all 


theſe countries found admirable roads, the 


conſequence of their commerce. From St. 
Gall our route lay through a country not 


leſs fertile or pleaſing than the environs of 


Heriſeau. Having ridden a few hours, we 


came ſuddenly in fight of the lake of Con- 


ſtance, the moſt noble and extenſive in- 
Europe, and then deſcended to Rorſhach, 
a little town built upon its margin. This 
lake was called by the Romans, Acronius; 
now has three names, Bodmerzee, Un- 
terzee, and Bodenzee, or rather its different 
diviſions are ſo :diſtinguiſhed. Its breadth 
is ſixteen miles, taken in the wideſt part, 


and its length forty. It abounds in fiſh, 


particularly trout, of the white ſpecies, 
many of which weigh from thirty to forty 
pounds. Having examined our inn, which- 


Was 
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was not over excellent, we WI 
through the town, and about ſun ſet walk 
ed on the borders of the lake, ſurveying its 
unruffled ſurface and the diſtant ſhores. 
Directly oppoſite to us is the circle of 
Suabia, in Germany: at the eaſtern extre- 
mity immenſe mountains on the confines 
of the Tirol, which project over the water; 
and, at the other end, the city of Conſtance 
and its diſtrict. I was pleaſed beyond de- 
ſcription with our ſituation, and thankful 
to the great Author of Nature for the hap- 
| Pineſs I enjoyed. As we walked back, we 
found that the inhabitants of this town 
were muſical, and liſtened for ſome time to 
a concert well executed. The day follow- 
ing we continued our journey along the 
lake to Conſtance, the ne plus ultra of our 
tour from Geneva. This city was the 
winter ſtation of Conſtantius Chlorus, the 
father of the emperor Conſtantine, and 
ſuppoſed to have been named from him. 
It was taken from the Romans by Attila, 
king of the Huns, and afterwards became 
OR 0 OR INE ny by 
| whom 
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whom it was con ſiderably wait and 
ſtrongly fortified. The emperor, Charles 
fifth, annexed to it the Auſtrian terri- 
tories, part of which it ſtill is, and enjoys 
privileges and immunities which are not 
granted to the other cities of Suabia. Ne- 
vertheleſs, it is much declined from its 
ancient grandeur and population ; for, 
though well built, there are not inhabitants 
to occupy its houſes. However, the change 
of government at Geneva, in 1771, has 
added confiderably to the number, and im- 
proved its commerce. The Emperor has, 
in conſequence, wiſely permitted them the 
free exerciſe of their religion, and done 
every thing that can induce them to con- 
tinue W ee 04 . | 


The council of Conſtance took place in 
1414. It aſſembled at the inſtigation of 
the Emperor Sigiſmund, to make an end of 
the ſcandalous ſchiſm that then exiſted in 
the church of Rome; when three pre- 
tended ſucceſſors of St. Peter roamed about, 
venting their curſes and excommunications | 


DE on 
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on one another, and on the 6 of 


their adverſe parties, while each declared | 


himſelf infallible. - Unhappily for their 
divine authority, the council, at the end of 
four years, depoſed them, and elected in 
their ſtead Martin the fifth. It alſo con- 


demned the doctrines of our Wickliff as 


damnable and heretical; and, in its bigot 
zeal, ſentenced to the flames, Jerome of 


Prague, and John Huſs, who were in con- 


ſequence burnt, although the latter had a 


paſs, and aſſurance of ſafety given him by 
the Emperor. This celebrated council 
conſiſted of four patriarchs, twenty-nine 
cardinals, three hundred and forty- ſix pre- 
lates, five hundred and ſixty- four abbots 
and doctors, attended by not leſs than eight 
thouſand ſecular princes and noblemen. 


+ Schaffhauſen, Aug. 12. 
IHE lake of Conſtance, like thoſe of 
Lucerne and Geneva, receives its river (the 


Rhine) at one Sxtremutys and, according 
- 20 


V 


— 
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to the vulgar error, diſeharges it unmixed 


Vith its own body at the other. We were 
recommended by our landlord (whoſe g good 
character may be read in his countenance) 
to go by water to Stein; and, accordingly 
having walked to the village of Stekborn, 
two miles from Conſtance, we hired a boat, 
and embarked on the inferior lake. Six 
hours, and two indefatigable boatmen, 
brought us to the place of our deſtination; 
but the time ſeemed ſhort, as the rich 
ſcenery of the ſurrounding country entirely 
diverted our attention our watches, 
The nearer we approached Stein, the more 
we perceived the force of the current; fo 
that at a ſmall diſtance from the place it 
became quite rapid, being contracted within 
a narrow channel eie the lake termi- 
nates, and the Rhine begins.” Stein being 
in the circle of Suabia, we lay that night in 
Germany. It is a little town of no. great 
trade, though ſo well ſituated, . The chief 
employment of the inhabitants i is in agri- 
culture, which they carry on to advantage 
from the fertility of the ſoil. T herds 

. 0 10 are 
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are tended by one man, who, at dawn of 
day, walks round the town, and, with his 
bugle horn, gives the people notice to drive 
out their cattle to him; and, when he re- 
turns in the evening, informs them by the 
ſame means of his arrival. | 


The next day we travelled. along the 
woody banks of the river, which wands 
down its courſe in a ſwift, clear, and deep 
ſtream to Schaffhauſen, the capital of its 
canton. The town is large, and, upon the 
whole, not ill built. The inhabitants are 
fond of painting their houſes on the out- 
fide, and of covering them with glazed 
tiles of various colours, In the upper divi- 
ſion is a large tower or bulwark, which, in 
early days, was the principal fortreſs of the 
town, and probably ſerved as a citadel; but 
is now of little uſe. ; 


The only object deſerving of attention 
in Schaffhauſen is the bridge over, the 
Rhine. The river is ſo extremely rapid, 
| that ſeveral built of ſtone have been car- 
ried 


errzx F 


ried away by the current; and the magi- 


ſtrates, after the deſtruction of the laſt, in 


1754, were at a loſs how to replace it, 
when Ulrich Gruebman, a common cars 
penter, of Appenzel, (to whom nature, by 
way of compenſation for the moſt unfa- 
vourable appearance, had given an uncom- 
mon genius) propoſed to throw a wooden 
bridge of one arch acroſs the ſtream, which 
is between three and four hundred feet in 
breadth. This offer, though it aſtoniſhed 
thoſe to whom it was made, was in part 
accepted. They employed him in the un- 
dertaking, but diſtruſtful of his ability to 
execute what he had propoſed, ordered him 
to make uſe of the center pier of the late 
ſtone bridge as a prop for the new building. 
This injunction he literally obeyed, though 
he was determined, for his own fame, 
(as ambition is the ſoul of genius) to effect 
what he had originally intended. He ſo 
formed the bridge, that no portion of its 
weight bore upon this pier; and thus it is, 
though not in appearance, one arch, the 
angle of which is not leſs than 45 degrees, 

H 2 over 
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over a river that | meaſures between tliree 
and four hundred feet. Does not this bring 
to your recollection the celebrated one 
arched bridge of. Pont y ty Pridd over the 
Taaff, in Glamorganſhire, and its ingenious 
— Edwards: 251 | . 


1 8 
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tt: Hiſtory i e us, that Shaffhauſen 
originated: from an abbey of Benedictine 
monks, funded ' in 1051, by Eberard, 
Count of Nelemburg. In 1330, it Was 
ſold, by the Houſe Bavaria, to Frederick, 
Duke of Auſtria, in whoſe family it con- 
tinued near a century, and performed ſignal 
military ſervices. > Ini:2424,!: its leagued 
with Zurich and St. Gall, and thirty years 
after joined the confederacy of Zurich, 

erne, Lucerne, Schweitz, Uri, and Un- 
derwalden. Its religion is Proteſtant, the 
reformation having been introduced here 
by Riegius Ritterus, and Hoffmeiſter. The 
government ſeems originally to have been 
formed by the Dukes of Auſtria, at a time 
when the town was ſubject to their au- 
thority. Frederic, in 1411, divided the 

Ty | wuhole 
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rin 
whole body of the burghers in twelve 
tradeſmen's companies, called Abbeys, or 


Zünfté; each of which was to elect a cer- 


This form 


tain number for the councils. 
ſtill remains, with the exception of. = {ew 


changes made in 1689. The twelve abbeys 


ſend each five deputies to compoſe the 
great council of ſixty, and two for the leſ- 
ſer of twenty-four or ſenate ; ſo that theſe 
combined aſſemblies, with their burgomaſter 
or prefdent, amount to eighty4five. 


0 8 


The law enacts that every vacahcy ſhould 


be filled up within four hours after the death 


of a member, and on the eighth day after 


the election, the perſon n is admitted 


by the leſſer council, provided there be no 


legal objection to him. He takes What is 


called the Oath of Purgation, which is, that 
he has neither corrupted the electors, nor = 


made ule of any intrigue to aps their 


voices; and what wil; /eem wonderju! to you 


DJ, 


in England, there is no inflance of any inn. 
ber having perjured himſelf on this occaſion. 
The burgomaſter, ſtathalter, and two trea-' 

8 H 3 | ſurers, 
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| Turers, are elected by a plurality of voices 
in the great council, with which the ſu- 
preme power reſts ; the different branches 
of the executive government, ſuch as the 
police, civil and criminal juriſdiction, public 
ceconomy, military department, &c. being 
committed to ſubordinate chambers, where 
they are tranſacted in a manner very ſimilar 
to that of the other æriſtocracies in Swit- 
zerland. They eſtimate the population of 
this canton, including the city, at 30, ooo 
ſouls. But what makes Schaff hauſen the 


reſort of ſo many travellers, is the famous 


fall of the — about a mile from the 
town. 

The river, a little below L bridge, is ſo 
rapid, as to make it impoſſible for any boat 
to attempt the current, fo .that the fall 
might be ſaid to begin there. 


We were 3 by our guide to the 
place, where we ſaw with aſtoniſhment the 
whole body of the Rhine tumbling with a 
noiſe of thunder down a declivity of eighty 

| | feet, 
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feet, and producing clouds of ſpar that roſe 
to a conſiderable height. We took a boat 


below it, and crofled the ſtream to a rock 


that leans directly over it, where we beheld 


the fall in different points of view, from a 


little winding walk that leads from the 


ſummit almoſt down to the water. The 
ſight and ſound of this cataract were tre- 
mendous, but what muſt be the falls of 
Niagara? We were informed that Louther- 
burg, who is a native. of Switzerland, is 
now in this country, and means, in a few 
days, to paint this wonderful ſcefie. Should 
he do it juſtice, the picture muſt, from the 
ſubje& it repreſents, be very —_—— 
and receive great attention in England. 


| Unfortunately for travellers there is only 


one inn at Schaff hauſen, and this kept by 


a man, who, from riding a good horſe, and 
being enrolled in the town militia, is be- 
came ſo inſufferably proud, as to forget the 

humble duties of his ſtation. The animal 


—_ be eaſily known by a ſmart cocked hat, 
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A felce pair of jack boots, and a tail that 
hangs down to his heels. 


He conſiders himſelf a gentleman, and 
behaves to thoſe, whom neceſſity forces to 
his houſe, with unpardonable inſolence; 
inſomuch, that a few years ago he was 
kicked down ſtairs by ſome German offi- 
cers, who ſhewed the coxcomb how vol 
they knew to reſent the impertinenco of à 
military innkeeper. 


SETTER 


10 Dost 


rr 
Bail, Aug. " 
AD we not ſeeh the moſt beautiful 


A 4 countries imaginable ſince our depar- 
ture from Urſeren, we probably might have 
been pleaſed with our firſt day's journey 
from Schaffhauſen ; but as it was, we were 
by no means ſo. On the contrary, it ap- 
peared chearleſs and unintereſting ; that is, 
the remaining part of the canton from 
Scaff hauſen to Waldſhut. For with the 
laſt ſtage to Dogguerne we had every, rea- 
ſon to be ſatisfied, particularly on te Banks 
of the Rhine at Waldſhut, where the river 
winds under the town, and a little on this 
fide wathes one off the boldeſt natural ter- 
races I ever ſaw, along which the public 
road paſſes. At Dogguerne we beheld in 
our landlord Conrad Ebner, a moſt ſingu- 
lar and venerable figure, the genuine repre- 
ſentative of the ancient inhabitants of this 
FOR: 5 country. 
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He is a man in years, much above ſix feet 
high, large and well proportioned. His 
hair is thick, ſhort and grey, his beard long, 
. ee than his head. His dreſs is that 

of the country, which has continued many 
centuries without any alteration, and is as 
follows. On the head the men put a ſmall 
ſtraw hat curiouſly cocked, and tied with 
ribbons. This hat (if I might ſo call jt) 
is only meant for ornament, as the crown 
is not above three inches in diameter, and 
two in depth. Inſtead of a coat they wear 
a jacket, under which they gird themſelves 
with a broad leathern belt. Their breeches 
are ſimilar to thoſe worn in England in the 
golden days of Queen Beſs, or what are 
ſtill ſeen among the common people of 
Holland; that is, prepoſterouſly large above, 
and cloſe at the knees. They faſten their 
ſhoes with ſtrings, over which the upper 
leathers or vamps turn back, and reach to 
the middle of their feet. The ſingularity 
of the women's dreſs c nſiſts in their ſhort 
petticoats, that fall but very little below 

the knee : in their ſhoes, which reſemble 
| thoſe 
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thoſe of the men; and in their head dreſs, 
the fore part of which is cloſely bound up, 
whilſt the hair behind hangs down to the 
ſmall of their backs in thins braided tails.* 

We were very deſirous of converſing with 

our venerable hoſt, but he was quite igno- 

rant of the French, and we of the German 
en guage. = . 


The „ when be peſſed through 
this country, called to ſee him, and was 
not only delighted with his dreſs and figure, 
but with his converſation and manners. 
Indeed, the gentleneſs of his diſpoſition 1s 
manifeſt in his every action. Early the next 
morning, having taken honeſt Conrad by 
the hand, we left Dogguerne, and travelled 
through woods of noble oak, the remains 


* I am informed by an ingenious friend, John O- 
born, Eſq. who is intimately acquainted with the man- 
ners and dreſs of the German people (having long re- 
Aded among hem as a foreign Ong that this man- 
ner of wearing the hair is peculiar to unmarried women, 
and denotes” their celibacy. When no longer ſingle, the 
chignon is rned up, and faſtened on the top of the 
head by a pin or ſkewer. | 
2 O 


ens 


of the Hercynian, or Black Foreſt, which 
is ſo particularly deſcribed by Cæſar in his 
Gallic war. I had determined on reading 
this deſcription in the wood, and conſe- 
quently carried his Commentaries in my 
pocket. As I think the tranſlation will not 
be impertinent in this place, I ſhall take 
the liberty of inſerting it. Cæſar firſt ob- 
ferves, © that this foreſt was known to 
4% Eratoſthenes and other Greeks, and by 
them called Orcynia.” In the ſubſe- 
quent chapter he continues, The breadth 
of this Hercynian foreſt above-mention- 
&* ed, is an expeditious journey of nine 
days, for it cannot otherwiſe be defined, 
nor have they aſcertained the meaſure of 
„ theſe journies. It firſt riſes on the bor- 
4 ders of the Helvetii, the Nemetes, and 
„0 Rauraci, and extends from the right ſide 
„of the Danube to the frontiers of the 
4% Dacians and Anartes. Here it bends to 
* the left through regions ata diſtance 
% from the river, wad ado the\confines 
of many nations from its great extent ; 


nor is there any one in thin part of Ger- 
many, 
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4 many, who can ſay that he ever arrived 
at the place where the wood begins, al- 
„though he had travelled ſixty days, or 
de that has even heard where it firſt riſes, 


There are many kinds of wild beaſts 
cin it, unknown elſewhere... Among ſuch 
« as differ from all others, and ſhould be 
« tranſmitted to memory, are theſe. The 
e firſt is an ox formed like a ſtag. From 
the center of its forehead, between the 
ears, riſes a high horn; ſtraighter than is 
generally ſeen, At the ſummit of this 
horn, branches, like thoſe of the palm- 
e tree, ſpread out. The male and female 
are ſimilar to each other; their horns be- 
e ing of the ſame form and ſize.“ 
Ceæſar then proceeds to mention the two 
others, which I ſhould ſuppoſe to be the 
elk and buffalo. Should you with to refteſh 
your memory, I beg leave to refer you to 
the twenty-ſeventh and twenty- eighth 
chapters in the fixth book of his Gallic 
War. — £a'J 2 . | 
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We travelled, as you will ſuppoſe, with 
great pleaſute through what remains of 
this claſſical wood, which is now called the 
Schwartzwald, paſſed Lauſenbourg, and the 
foreſt towns of Seckinghen and Rheinfelden, 
and in the evening arrived at Baſil or Baſle, . 
where we now are. 


This city, di by the Romans Baſilea 


 Rauracorum, is ſituate on uneven ground, 


and divided into two unequal parts by the 
Rhine, which forms a noble arch as it paſſes 
under the windows of the houſes. The 
ſmaller diviſion on the north-eaſt commu- 
nicates with the larger by a ſtrong bridge 


of ſtone, and the whole town is fortified. 


It was formerly an epiſcopal ſee under the 
metropolitan of Beſancon, and its biſhop a 
prince of the empire. But he, being at- 
tacked by the Proteſtants, fled from Baſil 


to Porentrù in Alſace, and his chapter to 


Freyburg in Briſgaw. The cathedral, built 
by one of the German Emperors (I believe 
Henry Auguſtus) i is a curious G Gothic ſtruc- 
ture. Its materials are red ſtone of a very 

5 deep 
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a colour, found near the town, We 
viſited the arſenal and the palace, where 
the'councils, &c. convene ; but what prin- 
cipally engaged our attention, were the li- 
brary, (where we ſaw a curious manuſcript 
of Virgil and the Alcoran) together with 
the repoſitory of Amberbach and Eraſmus, 
which belong to the univerfity. Theſe con- 
tain many original drawings, and a dead 
__ Chriſt by Holbens, who was a native of this 
city. There is alſo another work by this 
great artiſt, painted in freſco againſt the 
wall of a church, which has conſiderable 
merit. This is the dance of Deaths, a ſub- 
ject rather ſingular. Baſil has the honor of 
having produced many great men, and of 
having been ſome time the reſidence of that 
elegant latiniſt, Eraſmus, who died, and 
was buried here in 1536. It can alſo boaſt 
of the two Galicions, the inventors of ordi- 
nary paper, and of Richel, who firſt began 
the art of printing in 1478; that is, I fup- 
poſe, who ſet up a regular office for that 
buſineſs, as the art was invented and ex- 
erciſed by Scheffer of Mentz, i in the year 
__— | In 


tris Jr SAvnte 

In the government of Baſil, the citizens 
alone are eligible to public employmetits ; : 
the ſovereign power is lodged in the two 
| councils Vnited; ; the greater conſiſting of 
216 members, choſen from the eighteen 
tribes of the larger and ſmaller diviſion of 
the city ; and the minor council, compoſed 
of ſixty, ſelected from the iftoen tribes of 
the larger diviſion. The two burgomaſters, 
and four chief tribunes; make up 280. The 

ſovereign council, which generally aſſem- 
bles on the firſt and third Sunday of every 

onth, decides on all the great œconomi- 
cal and political buſineſs of government, ex- 
erciſes the power of legiſlation, and diſpoſes 
of the principal employments. The leſſer 


council is compoſed of two diviſions: over 


each preſide a burgomaſter, and chief tri- 
bune, who ſucceeds. the former in caſe of 
death. They g govern by turns, each being 
a year in office, and enter on their charge 
at Midſummer. They judge on all crimi- 
nal cauſes, decide on matters of appeal from 
the burghers, preſent to church benefices, 
and appoint all inferior offices in the police. 

| 5 | | The 
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The other principal tribunals are the coun- 


eil of ſtate, called the thirteen, the œcono- 
mic chamber, aſſembly of appeal for the 
canton, that for the government of churches 
and Colleges, the chamber of commerce, 
the conſiſtory for matrimonial cauſes, and 
the court of common law. The military 
conſiſts of ſix companies of burghers, and 


two regiments of the canton, each contain- 


ing nine companies of fuſileers, one of gre- 
nadiers, and a troop of dragoons. The po- 
pulation is about 24,000 ſouls. The clergy, 
whoſe head or ſuperior, is the chief paſtor 
of the cathedral, form a convocation in the 
eic, and three chapters in the country. 
They are excluded, not only in Baſil, but 
in all the proteſtant cantons of Switzerland, 


from any ſhare in the public admiuiſtratioft, 
except in trials for adultery and fornication, 


and in theſe they only aſſiſt the civil ma- 
giſtrates appointed for that purpoſe. I can- 
not take leave of Baſil without mentioning 
a hrge magazine and gallery of prints, 
which is as well furniſhed as any in Lofi- 
don, Wee excepted. The proprie- 

Vol. I. 1 tor 
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tor, Mr. Mechel, conducted me through 4 
variety of apartments hung with the moſt 
rare and excellent, and ſhewed me his nu- 
merous workmen, whom he continually 
employs in etching and engraving. His 
correſpondence muſt be very extenſive to 
make this great branch of buſineſs-anſwer ; 

but what ſurprizes me is, that he ſhould 
| have ſettled in a town ſo inconſiderable as 
Baſil, though the largeſt in Switzerland. 


— 


N eufchate!, Auguſt 16. 


HAD we found between Baſil and Bienne 
a country abounding in ſuch rich ndikip 
as we have ſeen on the greater part of our 
Swiſs tour, we ſhould have been ſurfeited 
with delicacies; but fortunately we met 
with ſcenes, which from their variety were 
calculated to refreſh and ſtrengthen, not 
cloy our appetites, being ſimilar to thoſe 
we had left behind us in the deſcent of Ur- 


ſeren, ſuch as mountains, rocks, precipices, 


and wWater-falls. We oy: the firſt night at 
5 Munſter 7 


: . ß 
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Munſter, a place too ſmall for a town, and 
too large for a village, and the next morning 
arrived at Bienne, the capital of its repub- 
lic, and an ally of the cantons. We found 


it well built, and well kept, or, in other 
words, as clean as any town we had viſited 
in Switzerland. It is ſituated at the foot of 
Mount Jura, in a fine country, rich in- paſs 
ture, wood, and vines, but the wine is not 


much eſteemed. Of the government of 


theſe ſmaller republics, I ſhall not enter 
into a detail, as I have already put your pa- 
tience to a ſevere trial, in writing thoſe of 
the cantons. Let me only obſerve, that 
this of Bienne is ariſtocratic, conſiſting of a 


great and leſſer council; the latter was for 


ſome time almoſt abſolute, and even now 
indeed enjoys much the greater ſhare of the 
public adminiſtration. We walked about a 
mile and a half from the town to its lake, 
on which we embarked in the afternoon; 
and were rowed by three men, and a wo- 
man, whom we thought much too pretty 
for ſo laborious an employment; but ſhe, 
though French, was obedient to the com- 

lee 1 2 mands 
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mands of her huſband, and indefatigable at 
the oar. I think this inferior, in point of 
| ſcenery, to the lake of Lucerne, but pre- 
ferable to that of Zurich, as it is leſs uni- 
form, and more romantic. We proceeded 
along its rocks and ſilent ſhores, till we 
came oppoſite the little Iſland of St. Pierre, 
where we directed the boatmen to land us; 
and oh! with what pleaſure did we ſet foot 
on this charming ſpot, which afforded an 
aſylum to ſo great a genius as Rouſſeau, 
when forced to fly from his native city. 
It is about two mules in circumference, and 
|  . eontains almoſt every thing within it that 
BY can contribute either to its proper orna- 
| ment, or to the uſe of the inhabitants. 
Wood, water, corn land, paſture, and vine. 
| yard. On landing, we walked up to the 
ſummit of the ifland, along a ſide- land 
| glade, where we found a. ſummer-houſe 


3 built by Rouſſeau. From this place we . 
deſcended on the other fide to his habita- b 

tion, where the farmer with. whom he t 

lived, is now reſident. Having walked up l 

0 


ſtairs to Ge room in which he lay, and ex- 
| | amined 
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amined the houſe as particularly as if we 
had carried with us a ſearch warrant, you 
may be ſure we were very inquifitive with 
the honeſt man, relative to the anner iti 
which Jean Jaques paſſed his time. He 
told us that in ſummer, when the weather 
would permit, he ſauntered in the woods; 
or was out upon the lake; that he would of- 
ten meet and paſs by him unpereeived, and 
that he was generally ſilent, thoughtful; 
and melancholy. He was for forks time 
the inhabitant of this iſland, which belongs 
to the ſtates of Berne; and they (to their 
diſgrace be it ſpoken): were prevailed upon 
by the government of Geneva to drive him 
from an aſylum, in which otherwife he 
non Wane” dale eee to "I 
owe 


We croſſed over. - From this aud to the 
little town of Neuville, where we lay that” 
night, and the next morning travelled , 
through a country of vineyards along the 
lake, which here takes its name from Neuf- 


chatel, where we arrived in a few hours, 
13 This 
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This town is moſt pleaſantly ſituate on the 
ſide of a ſteep hill that riſes from the wa- 
ter, and is much the beſt built of any that 
we have hitherto ſeep in Switzerland. Its 
ſituation, together with the abundance, the 
excellence, and the moderate price of pro- 
viſions, make it a place of great reſort for 
foreigners, and conſequently its improve- 
ment is very progreſſive. | We ſaw ſeveral 
workmen buſily employed in the conſtruc- 
tion of ſome handſome dwelling houſes, and 
a public hall; which, though ſmall; being 
proportioned to the ſize of the town, gi: 
uw. nen faſle 1 in chief tue, f | 

| Neufchatel was Je e ated A 
its own Counts, the deſcendants of Ame, 
who lived at the beginning of the eleyenth 
century. After the extinction of this fa- 
mily and its ſucceſſors, the laſt of which 
was Mary of Orleans, ducheſs of Nemours, 
who died in 1507, ſeveral princes laid claim 
to the ſovereignty, and agreed that their 
pretenſions ſhould be decided by the Rates 
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of Neufchatel. Theſe accordingly aſſem- 
bled, and having reſolved on certain preli- 
minary conditions of government for the 
maintenance of all their former privileges, 
rights and immunities, the obſervation of 
which was ſworn to by the different pre- 
tenders, before the determination of the 
ſtat es: they decided in favour of the King 
of Pruſſia, as heir to the Houſe of Challons, 
the family of ſome of their former Counts; 
and to him ſwore allegiance, after having 
adminiſtered the proper oaths. He is re- 
preſented by a governor, who under his di- 
rection diſpoſes of all civil and military em- 
ployments, the principal of which are thoſe 
of the ſtate counſellors : of the chancellor: 
of the attorney and ſolicitor general: of the- 
chief commiſſary: of the caſtellans: of the 
mayors and preſident of the court of juſ- 
tice : neither of which can, according 19 
the conſtitution, be offered to any but 4 
burgher or ſubject, originally of Neyfchatel. 
Indeed the only public charge, ae Ho be 
given to a foreigner, is that of gover , 


* - 
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The conſtitution is compoſed of three 


eſtates, repreſented by twelve members, 
four nobles, four high officers called caſtel- 
lans, and four counſellors of the town. In 
them and the governor (w conſent is 
neceſſary to make valid ever law and re- 
ſolution) the ſupreme power reſides. The 
moſt important conditions propoſed to and 
accepted by the Houſe of Brandenburg be- 
fore its ſucceſſion were, that the rule and 
authority of the ſtate can exiſt no where 
but in the ſtate, conſequently that the prince 
in his abſence can only ſpeak to the peo- 
ple by the governor and ſtate council; that 
no ſubject can be judged elſewhere than in 
the principality, and by the conſtitutional 
judges : that the intereſts of the people are 
ſeparate from thoſe of the prince's German 
dominions: or, in other words, that Neuf- 
tel ſhould not enter into any of the king 
of Pruſha's wars: and finally, that the in- 
habitants might engage in any foreign ſer- 
vice. Thus this little ſtate, being conſi- 
dered as independent of the Pruſſian terri- 
tories, and the ally of the Swiſs cantons, is 
© not 


— 
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not expoſed to the incurſions of an enemy, 
when their prince is at war with any power 
on the confines of Switzerland. 


As the political ſtate of this princi- 
pality is ſo very ſingular, being in great 
meaſure free, though ſubje& to a prince, 
whole authority in all his. other -dominions 
J abſolute, I ſhall beg leave to dwell a 
little longer on the ſubject; and here let 
me obſerve, that I neither expect nor merit 
your praiſe for what I have written to you 
on the government of the cantons and their 
allies, as I, ihe all modern travellers, have 
done little more than tranflate from the 
hiſtories of the country. Do not ſuppoſe. 
that in a few weeks any perſon, however 
induſtrious, has time, or even inclination 
in ſuch a charming part of the world as 
this is, to aſk many queſtions on govern- 
ment. Indeed it would in every reſpect be 
ill judged. In the firſt place, as giving 
much unneceſſary trouble by the inquiry; 
and again, in probably not receiving ſuffi- 
cient information, What foreigner would 
| | think 
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think af conſulting an Engliſh gentle-: 
man on the Hiſtory and Conſtitution of 
Great Britain, when there are ſo many 
excellent books on the ſubject ? But to 
proceed :— The inhabitants of Neufchatel 
cannot be tried for any crime without: 
having previous intimation of their judges: 
all puniſhments and fines are determined 
by law : and in all criminal matters the 
prince has the power of pardoning the cul- 
prit. How ſimilar are thoſe to ſome of the 
molt eſſential privileges of our conſtitution! 
The property of the inhabitants cannot be 
ſubject to any new contribution: the land- 
tax (which is very moderate) may be paid 
either in money or kind, and the commerce 
is poſſeſſed of the moſt extenſive immuni- : 
ties, as not being ſubject to any export or 
import duty: in conſequence of all this, 
the revenues of the prince are very ſmall, 
not amounting to more than 100,000 
French livres, or 4, 1661. 168. Engliſh. 
This happy conſtitution, which is made up 
of ſo many advantages for the ſubject, is 
naturally productive of general opulence 
| and 
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and proſperity. Several branches of trade 
are carried on with great ſucceſs, partieu- 
larly watch-making, lapidary work, and 
lace manufactures, which the inhabitants 
export to a very conſiderable amount. 


The population amounts to ſix and thirty 


thouſand ſouls -an immenſe number for a 


country not more than thirty-ſix miles in 
length, and fifteen in its broadeſt extent, 
the greater part of which is lofty and barren 
mountains. If princes knew their real in- 
tereſt, they muſt be conſcious, that the 
more free, the more 'Hourifung woul be 
their dominions. —_ Les ene 


» 42 


1 45 TEN 
b As we . at the inn when dinner 


was ſerving up to the ꝛable A Hote, and 
were not only pleaſed with the diſhes, but 


with the appearance of the company, we 
added ourſelves to the number. During 


the repaſt, I happened to notice the excel- 
lence of the wine (for this of Neufchatel is 
famous) when a gentleman, who ingroſſed 
the converſation of the table, aſked me 

Whether 
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whether 1 was fond of wine; 1 F 
was, in moderation. Then, Sir, ſaid he, 1 
fear we ſhall not have youf company in this 
town, ſo long as one of your countrymen 
(for I preſume you are an Ea gl) N 

ſtaid in Champagne. Twenty years ago, 
continued he, I was quartered with a 
66 company of the Swiſs regiment de Cour- 
e ten, at Challons ſur Marne, when an 
„ Engliſh gentleman (or as he termed him, 
*© un Milor Anglois) drove furioufly up to 
4 the inn, As he was going through in a 
« hurry, he ordered his dinner immediate- 
„ ly, and told the landlord to bring him 
« ſome of his beſt wine, which he taſted 
% and approved; but before a bottle was 
4 finiſhed he ſaw the people: harneſſing the 
„ horſes to his carriage. However, this 
« did not in the leaſt Aamir him, for 
i he bade them wait half an hour, and 
« Ordered another bottle, of which he 
«drank but little, before he called in his 

« hoſt, and aſking him what quantity of 
4 this wine he had by him, was anſwered, 
a room full. Wl, ſaid he, ſend the 
s horſes 
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* horſes back, and put my carriage into 
« the * for 1 ſhall not leave 
« your inn, till I have finiſhed the whole.” 
„And do you know, gentlemen,” con- 
tinued the officer, (addreſſing himſelf to 
the company) that this Milor Anglois, 
with the affiſtance of his valet de cham- 
« bre, (who ſerved him in the triple capa- 
« city of footman, interpreter, and com- 
« panion) finiſhed nine dozen in three 
„% weeks, when he was put dead drunk 
% into his carriage to complete his grand 
tour, and improve himſelf by travelling.” 
Though I was conſcious that the merry 
Swiſs at my elbow had romanced, yet 
knowing how general this kind of impu- 
tation was againſt my countrymen, and 
how many of them deſerved it, I was 
under the neceſſity, for the better grace, of 
joining in the general laugh; but another 
gentleman prefent, who was an admirer of 
the Engliſh, did not ſuffer this pleaſant 
fellow to enjoy the triumph of his ſtory 
longer than the laugh continued ; for, ad- 


yes. himſelf to hin with a very ſerious 


Coun- 


$246 an 
countenance, he told him, that he had men- 


tioned the circumſtance with admirable 


grace, but unfortunately the great quantity 


of Champagne, which the Engliſh gentle- 


man and his ſervant had drank in ſo ſhort 


a time, made it appear a little ſuſpicious. 
However, Sir, ſaid he, as you are fo inti- 


mately acquainted with the particulars, it 
would be unmannerly in me to doubt the 


reality of them. I will therefore ſuppoſe, 


that you, Sir, occaſionally, made up the trio, 


that your anecdote may appear leſs wonder- 
ful, and more conſonant with truth. Vou 
may conceive how the laugh of the table 
was turned againſt the Wit, inſomuch that 
he was entirely diſconcerted, and (I may 


venture to ſay) will not in future be ſo fond 


of relating his good ſtory. 


* * & N 
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1 1 Berne, Aug. 18, 1787. 


O purſue our intended route, we were 
obliged to travel back ſome part of 
the road we had come, and then croſſing 
the neck of water that forms a communi-. 
cation between the two lakes of Bienne and 
Neufchatel, paſſed through a part of this ' 
canton (Berne) to the town of Arberg. 
Early the next morning we continued our 
journey through a country, which con- 
vinced us of the induſtry of its inhabitants, 
and pleaſed us with its beauty, being not 
only highly cultivated, but finely varied 
with wood and water. Indeed the atten- 
tion of the Swiſs huſbandmen to agriculture 
is become proverbial. In ſome modern 

publication I have read, that the plough is 
uſed in places ſeemingly inacceſſible. Ne- 
vertheleſs, I maſt in juſtice to my native 
country obſerve,that I have there ſeen ara- 
WE ' ble 
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| ble fields much ſteeper than any we have 


noticed ſince our departure from Geneva. 


Indeed all Switzerland cannot boaſt a ſo- 
eiety for the encouragement of agriculture, 


fo laudable in its inſtitution, as that ſet on 


foot in Brecknockſhire, by my worthy old 
friend Mr. Powell of Caſtlemadock. 


On entering Berne; we were much pleaſed | 
with its ſituation, to which I never ſaw any 
thing ſimilar. It is built on a bold emi- 


nence or peninſula, three ſides of which are 
waſhed by the river Aar, and the fourth or 


entrance, which I ſhould not ſuppoſe to be 


above 100 feet in breadth, 1s defended by 
ſtrong walls and baſtions. - 'Though itis not 
of great extent, the principal ſtreets are 
wide, and the houſes large and convenient, 


eſpecially on the ſouth fide. It has an aca- 
demy endowed with eight profeſſorſhips, 


a muſeum, public library, and arſenal ; all 


of which we had the curioſity to inſpect. 


In the latter we found arms for 40,000 
men (if accoutred in the faſhion of the laſt 


century) and two curious wooden ſtatues of 


Tell 
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Tell, and his ſon ; the former in the atti- 
tude of ſhooting the apple off the latter's 
head. The father is dreſſed in the old 
Swiſs manner, with a coat of different 
colours, and his countenance reſembles that 
of a highlander; the boy has a fair round 
face, and ſeems inſenſible of the danger. 
Theſe figures might be called the Dili © 
Penates of the Bernois. The laſt place 
that we viſited in the town was the great 
church—a noble building. Our guide 
would make us climb the tower of it 
for the purpoſe of ſeeing a great bell, 
but we Were more ſatisfied with- the ex- 
tenfive view, which reaches even to the 
Griſon country. The yard of this church 
is planted with avenues, and laid out in 
walks, It is ſupported by a wall, which 
I ſhould ſuppoſe 60 or 70 feet high. On 
| looking over it we were ſhewn a ſmall 
ſquare ſtone - below, put there in memory 
of a horſe having leaped down it with his 
rider, who eſcaped unhurt. The Jpg, va 
our arrival we walked a mile from the 
town to ſee the exerciſe of ſome artillery 
WI. 4 men, 
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men. At ſtated times they are ordered 
by the government to aſſemble and encamp 
for that purpoſe: their tents were well 
pitched, and in good order; but I cannot 
ſpeak ſo favourably of their ſkill as can- 
noneers, or diſcipline as ſoldiers; in the 
former they but ill acquitted themſelves; 
and for the latter, as the officers and men 
were upon an equality, I was not ſurpriſed 
at that riot and confuſion which prevailed 
among them as they marched. Berne was 
begun in 1191, by Berthold the fifth, duke 
of Zeringhen, and vicegerent in this part 
of Switzerland for the Emperor Henry, 
ſon of Frederick Barbaroſſa. The founda- 
tion of this, and .other cities, by, him and 
his predeceſſors, was laid with a deſign of 
uniting the inferior nobility and others into 
| ſociety, by way of counterpoiſe againſt the 
great barons. Henry the Seventh, of Eng- 
land, had the ſame. DOT ns when 
he permitted the nobility, &c. to break 
ancient entails, and alienate their eſtates, 
In a ſhort time Berne grew into conſe - 
quence, and from the tranquillity which it 
| enjoyed 
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enjoyed during the eruſades, obtained partly 
with money, and partly by conqueſt, a rich 
and extenſive territory. In 1353, it entered 
into the general confederacy, and became 
the eighth allied canton, though firſt in 
rank, Zurich excepted. The reformation 
took place here in 1528. In 1536 it con- 
quered, or rather gained poſſeſſion, without 

— a n of the Hays de Vaud. 


tricts, called Abbayes, which contained four 
companies of trade; each company elected 
from its own body a banneret as its chief, 
who were together the firſt military officers, 
and governed the republic. By theſe were 
choſen ſixteen of the principal burghers, 
four from each quarter, who were to aſſiſt 
at deliberations of importance, and as late 
as the laſt century, they, with the banne- 
rets, retained the excluſive right of elect- 
ing the two hundred, or great council. 
This council, in which all the other col- 
leges are united, under the general title of, 
Adooyger Council and Burghers of the Town 
. | and 


The city was at firſt Aided in FE” = 5 
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and Republic of Berne, exerciſes over all 
 ſubjes ſovereign power: enacts and re- 
vokes laws: determines on all interior 
affairs : delegates to the other tribunals 
their ſeveral authorities: forms alliances : 
and judges, in the laſt reſort, on trials of 
life and death. In the year 1290, it con- 
ſiſted only of 200, but th& bannerets, and 
ſixteen, did not adhere to any ſtated period 
or rule of election, fo that through intereſt 
and favour, it increaſed to enn three 
and four hundred, when the abuſe becoming 
too flagrant, it was corrected by law, and 

the number fixed at 299, which it now is. 
As a ſeat in the great council is an object 
of general ambition, many candidates offer 
themſelves for the vacancies; to obviate 
any ill conſequences from the e competition 
of ſuch pretenders, it has been wiſely deter- 
mined that no election ſhall take place, 
until there be a deficieney of at leaſt 80 
members, by which means the ſenate and 
ſeizeners, who are the electors, have it the 
more in their power to ſatisfy thoſe who 


are e propaled each of whom muſt have. ac- 
compliſhed 
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| compliſhed his nine and twentieth year. 
From this delay an election happens only 
in ten, twelve, or fourteen years. Each 
member may propoſe whatever he thinks 
conducive to the general good, and the 
votes of the council are taken on the queſ- 
tion. They ſit three times a week when 
aſſembled. Their vacations take place in 
the nn and vintage. | 


The ſenate, or as it is otherwiſe called, 
the daily council, is choſen from the 299; 
all civil ahd political buſineſs, which is to 
be laid before the great council, is previ- 
ouſly agitated in this. It alſo expedites the 
current affairs of the police : preſents to 
moſt of the livings or eccleſiaſtical bene- 
fices, diſpoſes of the inferior charges of the 
executive government, and judges, as der- 
nier reſort, all criminal proceſs, except ſuch 
parts of it as are granted by ancient privi- 
lege to particular towns. or vaſſals of the 
republic. This council is compoſed of two 
Advoyers, (or g great officers of ſtate) two 
treaſurers, four bannerets, ſeventeen coun- 
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ſellors, and two privy en ers or cen- 
ſors, who ſucceed in priority from the date 
of their election to the vacant places of the 
ſenate. Their buſineſs is to watch over the 
deliberations of the councils, that nothing 
may paſs in them contrary to the national 

conſtitution. The titles of the 299, in- 
_ cluding the ſenate, are MAGNIFICENT, 
HIGH, and POWERFUL SOVEREIGN 
LORDS, and when ſpoken of individually, 
they are called their EXCELLENCIES. 
The public magiſtrates are annually re- 
elected in Eaſter week, and the ſenate is 
obliged to demand a new patent of protec» 
tion from the great council, in token of its 
dependence on it. Many of the chief offi- 
cers are elected for a certain time, and ſome 
for life, or rather quamdiu ſe bene geſſerint, 
as the ſoyereign council reſerves to itſelf 
the power of depoſing them, in caſe of 
mal-adminiſtration ; but all places are con- 
firmed at certain appointed periods, 


The principal colleges of government are 
the council of war; the chamber of appeal 


o 
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for the German part of the canton: the 
chamber of appeal for the Pays de Vaud, 


where the language is French: the com- 
mittees for the management of the public 


granaries: for the foreſts: for the ſale of 


falt : for the police: for the public build- 


ings: for the cuſtoms or duties: for com- 
.merce : and the council of health. Theſe, 


with many other, too tedious to mention, 
form ſeparate commiſſions, each of which 
has a ſenator as prefident, and is charged 


with the execution of government's orders 


in their ſeveral departments, where they 
are to diſcuſs preparatorily ſuch matters as 
are proper to them, and to report their opi- 
nions, and the motives of ſuch, to the ſove- 
reign council. | 1 . 


As to the miniftry of the church, all 


young men, who are intended for holy or- 


ders, go through a courſe of ſtudy, accord- 


ing to a ſyſtem eſtabliſhed in the academies 
of Berne or Lauſanne. After having paſſed 
the neceſſary examinations, the candidates 
receive conſecration by the impoſition of 
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hands, and with it the cure of ſouls, 
Church benefices, as I have before obſerved, 
are given by the ſenate, except thoſd of the 
capital, which are reſerved for the diſpoſal 
of the great council, and the private bene- 
fices which depend on the recommendation 
of the patrons. The German clergy are 
divided in eight ſynods or chapters, which 
| aſſemble er evety year. At their 
head they have a dean to examine the con- 
duct of each individual paſtor, and delibe- 
rate on matters of religion. The Pays de 
Vaud has five claſſes, in which are com- 
priſed the churches and bailiwicks in com- 
mon, between Berne, Freyberg, and thoſe 
of Boucheberg in the canton of Soleure, 


which have embraced the reformation. 


The paſtors aſſiſt at the pariſh conſiſto- 
ries, where breaches of moral duty, and 
_ crimes of adultery and fornication are re- 
ported, with all matrimonial bufineſs and 
ſuits of divorce. Theſe are transferred to 
the ſupreme conſiſtory of Berne, which is 
jointly compoſed of civil and eccleſiaſtical 


judges, ſimilar to what it is at Baſil. 
| The 


The military of Berne is formed of twen- 
ty-one regiments of infantry, each conſiſt- 
ing of 2500 men, divided in two great bat- 
talions of twelve companies: four regi- 
ments of dragoons of ten troops, or five 
| ſquadrons each, and three companies of en- 
gineers and matroſſes. The ſoldiers pro- 
vide themſelves with arms and accoutre- 
ments, and all the ſubjects (the councils, 
the clergy, and ſome public officers ex- 
cepted) from ſixteen to ſixty, are regiſ- 
tered for the ſervice. The canton, in vir- 
tue of former treaties with France and 
Holland, is obliged to furniſh recruits for 
four avowed regiments, two in each coun- 
try; I ſay avowed, as others are privately 
permitted to be raiſed for the ſervice of 
theſe ſtates. As it is not my intention to 
write the hiſtory of Switzerland, I wiſh 
this ſketch of its government may ſatisfy 
you ; to-morrow we c ntinue our tour, 
and I ſhall have more matter for my letter 
when I reſume the ſubject. 
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WE found the country between Berne 
and Freyburg as fruitful and well cultivated, 
as from Arberg to Berne. This town co- 
vers the ſide of a very ſteep hill, under 
whis ch runs the clear river Sane. Though 
not ſtriking, it contains ſome fine edifices, 

and is, from its uneven ſituation, and the 
care of its inhabitants, remarkably clean. 
It is divided in four quarters, called the 
Town, the Iſle, the Burgh, and the Hoſ- 
pital. The principal buildings are the ca- 
thedral, town hall, fountain, great tower, 
Jeſuits college, with many churches and 
convents. There is here a commandery of 
Malta, the religion being that of Rome. 
The town was bought by the Emperor 
Rodolph the firſt, of the Counts of Frey- 
burg. Rodolph was Count of Hapſburg, 
and Chief of the Auſtrian family. It con- 
tinued under his ſueceſſors above 200 years, 
and was obliged to take part in the wars 
againſt 
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5 | 
| againſt Berne, and the other riſing ſocieties 
of Switzerland. +: * © -: 6H 


In 14co Albert duke of Auſtria, per- 
ceiving it impoſſible to ſupport his autho- 
rity, of which indee his arbitrary and 
oppreſſive government had made him un- 
deſerving, reſigned it; but in a manner that 
equally diſplayed the meanneſs of his diſ- 
poſition, and the impotence of his reſent- 
ment. His lieutenant Thuring de Hallwyl 
informed the citizens, that Albert, on this 
occaſion, intended to appear in perſon at 
Freyburg; and they, to ſatisfy his vanity | 
for the laſt time, made the moſt. ſplendid 
preparations for his reception. Hallwyl, 
having gotten into his poſſeſſion their plate, 
waited a few days for the duke's arrival, 
and then, ſeemingly ſurpriſed at his delay, 
went out to meet him, accompanied by the 
Principal citizens, and the treaſure he had 
collected. On the road they were ſur- 
rounded by a detachment of the duke's 
troops, and Hallwyl, who had preconcerted 
the ſurpriſe with Albert, ſuddenly turning 

„ - 
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upon them, ſaid; . The duke will come 
no more, but leaves you in full poſſeſſion 
of that independence which you have fo 
_ earneſtly deſired. However, that you may 
make ſome return for ſo generous an action, 
he condeſcends to take with him all the 
plate you have put into my hands for his 
reception, as a token of your gratitude.” 
After this laconic oration, he turned his 
back, and left them ſpeechleſs with aſto- 
niſhment. Some years after this extraor- 
dinary acknowledgment of their indepen- 
dence, the inhabitants got into a war with 
Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy. 'This 
was the epoch of their real liberty, when 
with their allies they ſhared the riſk and 
glory of the battles gained over this raſh 
prince in 1476 and 77, at Granſon, Morat, 
and Nancy; in commemoration of which, 
the citizens of Freyburg, ſolemnize two 
great annual feſtivals on the ad of May, 
and 22d of June, the days on which 
the two former of thele victories were 
won. | | 


The | 
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The ſovereign authority and legiſlative 
power belong to the great council of 200, 
the other tribunals and committees being 
either ſubdiviſions of, or ſubordinate to it. 
The government is not an ariſtocracy, but 
oligarchy, as the right of being admitted 
into the great council is confined to ſeventy- 
- one Patrician families. However, the other 
citizens enjoy all privileges, though ineli- 
gible to the magiſtracy ; but the burghers 
in ſeven and twenty pariſhes of the original 
diſtrict, have the right of voting at the ' 
election of a new Advoyer, or chief of the 
republic. The city is divided in four quar- 
ters, each of which chuſes a banneret, fif- 
teen members for the council of ſixty, and 
twenty-eight for the great council, which, 
together with the twenty-four members of 
the leſſer, make up the 200. The prero- 
gatived families alone can be adopted by any 
of the thirteen tribes of burghers, and they 
muſt be one and twenty years of age before 
they are eligible to the great council. At 
thirty a Patrician may be choſen into the 
body of OT and it is neceſſary that he 
ſhould + 


I 
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ſhould be of this order to enter into the 
twenty-four; but a father and ſon, or two 
brothers, cannot fit at the ſame time, either 
as bannerets or ſenators of the leſſer coun- 
eil. The two Advoyers preſide at the dif- 
ferent councils, and the ſtathalter or lieu- 
tenant is next to them in precedence. This 
honour has for the laſt century been con- 
ferred on the ſenior of the twenty - four. 
The charges of treaſurer, burgomaſter, and 
commiſſary-general, follow in rank. The 
bannerets ſucceed the members of the leſſer 
council, and preſide at the council of ſtate, 
conſiſting of twenty- four, ſelected from 
the body of ſixty. The great council con- 
firms the leſſer, and that of ſixty ; and, is 
confirmed itſelf by the council of ſtate. 
Moſt of the elections are determined by lot, 
which with great propriety receives the 
epithet of blind, as the names of the candi- 
dates are concealed in boxes, into which 
the electors drop their ſuffrages. The leſſer 
council judges in dernier reſort all civil and 
criminal proceedings ; but ſhould the cul- 
prit be a burgher of the capital or ancient 
diſtrict, 
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diſtrict, ſentence is pronounced in preſence 
of the great council, which reſerves to it · 
ſelf the power of mitigating the puniſſr- 
ment, or of pardoning the offence. 


There are ſeveral inferior councils and 
courts, which I think needleſs to mention, 
having already written to you as much as 
I could wiſh to remember of this govern- 
ment. | | 


The population is computed at 74, ooo 
ſouls, the military amounts to four com- 
panies of burghers, and eleven regiments 
of militia. | NE 


About fix miles from Freyburg is an 
hermitage, which has very much and very 
deſervedly engaged the attention of the 
curious. It 1s worked out of a rock that 
riſes over the river Sane, and encompaſſed 
by a romantic wilderneſs. There are ſeve- 
ral apartments, in it, from one of which the 


 dalitary tenant has cut a chimney through 


the rock—a moſt laborious work, eighty 
feet 


\ 
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feet in WER He had alſo, 5 extreme 
toil and perſeverence, formed a plane, on 
which he laid a ſufficient quantity of mould 
to produce the vegetables that ſupplied his 
frugal board, and in the ſide of the rock 
had hewn ciſterns to receive the clear water 
that diſtilled from it; the quantity of which 
he increaſed by tracing and opening the 
veins through which it oozed. This re- 
markable man, whoſe name was John de 
Pre, reſided here five and twenty years, 
cheriſhed and reſpected by the whole coun- 
try, particularly by the peaſantry; at the 
end of which, in 1708, as he was croſſing 
the river Sane, on his return from accom- 
panying ſome young people, who had aſfiſt- 

ed at the conſecration of his little chapel, 
his foot flipped, he fell, and periſhed. 


— 


What a ſubject for pity and refleQtion ! - 
„ . a 
1 e i t 
a Eres: Verdun, ie 21. c 
W continued our journey from F rey- 0 
burg to Yverdun ; and, previouſly to our In 
= enjoyed a moſt beautiful view of te 

| the 
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the lake of Neufchatel, or, as it is here 
called, of Yverdun. On the oppoſite bank 
is the village of Granſon, famous for the 
victory gained over Charles the Bold, duke 
of Burgundy, by the confederate Swiſs. 
This country abounds in vineyards, which 
produce a wholeſome and excellent white 
wine. I will not ſay, it is for this reaſon 
that Yverdun i is ſo much frequented by the 
Engliſh,” but really I do not comprehend 
why it is ſo preferred; it ſurely cannot be 
for the French language, as the accent is 
not good. It ſtands in a fine country, has 
many well built houſes, and upon the 
whole might be called a pretty little town. 
It was named by the Romans Caftr#: 
Ebrodunenſe, and after them ſucceſſively 
poſſeſſed by the kings of Burgundy, and 
dukes of Zeringhen and Savoy. Under the 
dominion of the latter it continued until 
the year 1536, when it was included in the 
conqueſt of the Pays de Vaud. No city 
of the thirteen cantons has experienced 
ſuch calamities as Vverdun. In the fif- 
teenth century it was almoſt deſtroyed by 
Vor. I. L fire, 
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fire, and had ſcarce recovered, when an ins 
undation of the river Thiele, on which it 
ſtands, laid the whole waſte, carrying 
away ſeveral houſes, and the town hall. 
In 1475, it was beſieged and taken by the 

. Swiſs, in conſequence of the alliance that 
ſubſiſted between the Duke of Savoy, its 
poſſeſſor, and Charles the Bold Duke of 
Burgundy. The miſeries that it ſuffered 
during the continuance of this war are par- 
ticularly ſtated in an act of the former of 
theſe Princes, dated July 13th, 1480, in 
which it is reported to have been fre- 
quently pillaged by the ſoldiers of each 
party, and ultimately reduced to aſhes by 
the Swiſs, who ſometimes appeared as Ger- 
mans and ſometimes as Theotons. The 
wretched inhabitants wandered about the 
country for ſubſiſtence, until collected and 
brought back by the Duke of Savoy, who, 
in compaſſion of their fituation, aſſiſted 
them in rebuilding their town, ſupplied 
them with whatever they wanted, and 
granted them ſeveral privileges and immu- 
nities. I ſhall paſs oy over in filence the few 
_ 
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b public buildings that we ſaw; 
and mention an inſtitution which I am con- 


vinced will particularly @laim your attention 

as an; active magiſtrate. This is a ſociety - 
of ſome of the principal inhabitants of 
Yverdun, formed in 1760, for the purpoſe 

of preventing begging; and for the encou- 
ragement of labour. The members of it 
make and receive voluntary contributions, 
with which they are enabled not only to 
ſupport thoſe whom age or accident hass 
rendered incapable of acquiring a ſubſiſtence, | 
but ſo to train the children of the poorer 
inhabitants, that, by their induſtry, they 

may be ſerviceable to the community. All 

theſe are employed in the country, and 
ſuch is the effect of this uſeful charity, that 
not a beggar is to be ſeen in the ſtreets of 
Yverdun. 


a 


Having told you that this place is much 
frequented by Engliſh gentlemen, it re- 
minds me of a circumſtance that happened 
to one of them a few years ago, from 
whom I heard it. This gentleman had 

"Tot. 1 L2 | paſſed 85 
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paſſed ſome. months at Yverdun, wh; had 
een dined at a fable d' bote, in a mixed 
company of Engliſh, French, and Swiſs. 
On going away he called for his bill ;-and, 
thinking he had been conſiderably over- 
rated, examined the bar-book, in which he 
found the honefti-man of the houſe had 
charged the Engliſh for each dinner a 
much again as the other foreigners ;_ being 
of courſe upbraided for his roguery, he re- 
plied, © Tout au contralre Monſieur; je 
ſuis plus que juſte; car vous meſſieurs les 
Anglois Etes diz fois plus riches que les 
autres gens, et je ne vous ee que 4 
u Yate wp 15 177 


— 


* Quite a 15 am more n ee in 
as much as you Engliſhmen are ten times richer than 
ether people, and 1 Tm * you double, 
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7 HE. anbening of our este from 
1 Verdun, we got into a carriage for 
the firſt time ſince we had been in Swit- 
zerland, and aſcended until we came within 
a few miles of Lauſanne. From the ſum- |, 
mit of the hill we looked over the lake of 
Geneva and the ſurrounding ' country, 
which is as beautiful; as language can de- 
ſeribe, or imagination conceive it. The 
view from the town is equally fine, though 
0 it ſtands rather lower; but the interior ill „ 
» WH accords with its ſituation, being ill built, | 
and fo uneven, that there is not a ſtreet in 
it in which the paſſenger does not mount 
or deſcend. Near it is a public walk under 
an avenue of large trees, which commands 
the lake { the mountains of F aucignie : the 
Pays de Vaud: Mount Jura: and the Alps 
of Savoy, We dedicated the firſt day of 
R Oe | 5 . our 


ny << 89m © on 


5 


our arrival to the Engliſh newſpapers, 
which we found in a literary coffee-houſe'; 
and never I believe were two creatures hap- 
pier in the diſcovery. The ſecond we de- 
ſcended to the; little village of Ouchie, or 
Port of Lauſanne, Which lies directly under 
it on the edge of the lake. Having hired 
a boat we were carried over to Mellieris in 
the duchy of Chablais, a part of his Sardi- 
nian Majeſty's: dominion; and oh ! what a 
ſudden tranſition from opulence to poverty, 
from liberty to ſlavery, from happineſs to 
miſery never were the effects of different 
governments more apparent in two nations 
than in theſe on the oppoſite ſides of the 
lake. On that of Switzerland, nothing 
meets the eye but what gladdens tlie heart 
of the philanthropiſt; on that of Chablais, 
nothing but what pains it. Here it is that 
pPbiloſophy may contemplate the oppoſite 
conſequences of a free and deſpotic govern- 
ment, and hail. liberty, as next to health, 
the chief bleſſing that the great Author of 
Nature can beſtow. The more I ſee the 
more I am enamoured of her. Mellierie 
| is 
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is a beggarly village that lies along a nar- 
row ſlip of land between the lake and rocks 
behind it, which ſeem, as it were, to lean 
upon and force it into the water. The inhabi- 
tants are as wretched as idleneſs, poverty, 
and ſuperſtition, can make them. Their 
chief dependence for food being upon the 
lake, I cannot conceive how they exiſt in a 
ſevere winter, when the ſurface of it is a 
continued ſheet of ice. This place is gene- 
rally viſited for the purpoſe of ſeeing Tau- 
ſanne and the oppoſite ſhore to advantage, 
particularly, as the whole country has been 
ſo pleaſingly painted by the lively pencil of 
Rouſſeau in his Nouvelle Heloiſe ; from 
the rocks of Mellierie St. Prieux wrote that 
letter to his Julia which is ſo generally 
admired as deſcriptive of the many ſenſa- 
tions that ariſe in the breaſt of an abſent 
lover on ſeeing, or thinking that he ſees, 
the diſtant habitation of his Wiftreſb; and 
which Rouſſeau himſelf conndered as tlie 
maſter · piece of the Whole: I don't know 
what your ſentiments may be of this. novel, 
but Jam ſo unfaſhionable as to think it ex- 
RN | tremely | 
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tremely exceptionable, and the characters 
out of nature, particularly that of Julia the 
heroine; nevertheleſs I am charmed with 
the ſtyle and language, which unite two 
qualities ſeldom found-in fimilar compoſi- 
tions of the French language, ſweetneſs 
and energy. Rouſſeau has done more in 
this reſpe&, than Marmontel, De la Fon- 
taine, or even Voltaire in e 7 En 
Mo this wk we incaſe hives water 
to Vevay, - the moſt delightful town in 
Switzerland. This upper part of the lake is, 
I muſt confeſs, equal to any thing we have 
ſeen on our tour. Mr. Pocock thinks it ſupe- 
rior, and calls it one of thoſe complete pro- 
ſpects to which no ideal beauty can be add- 
ed; my opinion is divided between this and 
the environs of Lucerne; they are rivals, 
but which is the moſt beautiful I really 
cannot determine. We lay one night at Ve- 
vay, and returned the next morning by water 
to Ouchie, and thence to Lauſanne. This 
_ city is famous for a council held in 1448, 
when Amden the Eighth, Duke of Savoy, 
then 


* 
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then Pope, under the name of Felix the 
Fifth, reſigned the pontificate for the ge- 

nerous purpoſe of terminating a ſchiſm in 
the church of Rome. Berne, on the re- 
duction of the Pays de Vaud, not only con- 
firmed Lauſanne in all its ancient privileges, 
but granted many in addition. It enjoys 
its own. magiſtracy „compoſed of a burgo- 


maſter, five bannerets, and three councils, 
beſides other ſubordinate officers. The 


academy, when founded in 1537, conſiſted 


only of two profeſſors in Greek and He- 


brew; but has now two paſtors, two pro- 
feſſors of Theology, and others in modern 
Philoſophy, Greek, Hebrew, Belles Let- 
tres, Mathematics, Civil Law; and about 
fourteen years ago, the government of Berne 


eſtabliſhed a new profeſſorſhip in Medicine 


4 fog in modern eee M. Tiſſot. 


1 1 the ar WEIR privileges with 


this town poſſeſſes, one is very fingular, 


In a certain. part of it, the inhabitants may 


acquit or condemn any of. their own bod: 
in affairs of life and e and at theſe trials 


. every 


; 
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every individual has the right of voting, 
which has conſiderably enhanced the rent 
of lipuſes's in that nn HR) 170 


| 


Lauſanne' is the favorits befidbncceet ks 
celebrated Mr. Gibbon. We wiſhed much 
to ſee him, but he was gone to publiſh the 
two laſt volumes of his Decline and n of 
the Roman ene in e e 


| Teens, we ſhall make an _ of our 
vis e tour. 


8 * 27, 


On | levingT Cain we paſſed through 
the towns of Morges, Rolle, and Copet, 
which are pleaſingly fituate near the lake. 
The former carries on ſome trade, and has 
a commodious port, built by the govern- 
ment of Berne. Great will be your ſur- 
priſe when I tell you I was much diſap- 
pointed: with'the celebrated Pays de Vaud. 
That it is one of the fineſt and moſt fruit- 
TELE wal 
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ful countries of Europe I am ready to ac- 
knowledge; and indeed as beautiful as a 


great variety of villas, intermixed with paſ- 


tures and vineyards, can make it; never- 


theleſs, there being little wood, few rivers, 
and no mountain, it by no means anſwered 
my expectations, It ſeems to me bare of 
that varied ſcenery, which makes Switzer- 


land the moſt pictureſque country of Eu- | 


rope. I know that I am very ſingular in 

opinion, but I have promiſed you on theſe 

occaſions to think for myſelf, and ow n 
. beg in 5 reſoldtion - gate 
ct ; fe {LEO TOI ee O78 Sf 

To makeup for a e 0 my ve 

| mer letters on the Swiſs cantons, permit me 


to conclude this with a few neceſſary ad- 


denda, which I ſhall beg leave to introduce 
by the following ſummary- account of their 
an Menace. 21 i u . 


nave before ober Fea that in 131 55 Ori, 


275 


Seip and Undet walden, entered into a 


perpetual league for their mutual defence, 


being fearful of incroachments by the houſe 
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of Auſtria.* In 13 32, Lucerne joined this 


alliance in oppoſition to a deſign which had 


been formed by the Auſtrian party to pre- 
vent it, and get poſſeſſion of the town. In 


135T, Zurich from ſimilar motives (a con- 


ſpiracy of its baniſhed citizens) made the 
fifth confederate canton: and, from its ſu- 
perior power, and wealth, was conſidered as 
the firſt of the aſſociation. The following 


year Glaris and Zug acceded; and in 1353, 
Berne, though a previous alliance ſubſiſted 
between it and: the three firſt Waldſtcett. 
Before this period, the cantons allied them- 


ſelves for their mutual protection; but we 
find from experience, that the love of free- 
dom is ſo cloſely connected with ambition, 
| that no ſooner have we acquired our liberty 
than we are deſirous of increaſing our domi- 


nion at the expence of our neighbours. 
Thus it was in the preſent inſtance, 


93 85 There was an alliance which had ſubſiſted between _ 
theſe three cantons ever r ſince the year 1291, but it was 
not made perpetual till I 315, after their bg pe the over the 
rere e e ee e | 
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though with more appearance of juſtice, as 
the enemies of the Swiſs were the aggreſ- 
ſors; but it too often happens, that among 
nations, juſtice and intereſt are ſynonymous, 
Two circumſtances now aroſe, which in- 
duced them to take a more active part, and 
bear arms on the offenſive; the firſt was 
the reſtleſs ambition of the Dukes of Auſ- 
tria; who, by ſecret intrigue, as well as 

open force, would have reduced them to a 
ſtate of vaſſalage ; and the ſecond, the en- 
couragement of the Emperors, who, je- 
 lous of the growing power of Auſtria, per- 
ſuaded them, by aſſurances of ſupport, to 
violate all treaties. For the purpoſe of ter- 
minating theſe dangerous factions, the al - 
lied cantons in 1370, entered into a con- 
vention, which regulated every thing with 
the Seen and for the en urn of 
| the league. 5 e 


' But Lucerne, probably conſcious that the 
new allies would make its private quarrel 
a common cauſe, broke with the Houſe of 
Auſtria, for the purpoſe of exonerating itſelf 

0 BA | | from 
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from a duty impoſed upon its inhabitants 
at Rothenburg. This brought on a. gene 
ral war, which, after two famous victories | 
gained by the Swiſs in 1386, and 1 388, at 
Sempach in Lucerne, and Nafels in Glaris, 
was concluded by an advantageous peace; 
but aware of the dangerous conſequence 
that 0 ꝗ — reſult from tob great preſump- 
tion on their valour and alliance, they en- 
tered into a convention at Sempach in 
1393, for the purpoſe of preventing indivi- 


duals, or even any one people of the triple 


confederacy, from engaging in a war with- 
out the conſent and approbation of the 
whole. In 1460 the conqueſt of Turgovy, 
or the country that lies between the canton 
of Zurich, and the lake of Conſtance, occa- 
fioned their celebrated war with Charles 
the Bold, duke of Burgundy, which ended 
with his defeat and death at Granſon, Mo- 
rat, and Nancy. This quarrel was fomented 
by that perfidious mionarch, Lewis the Ele- 
'venth of France, who only conſulted in it 
his own intereſt, by the deſtruction of his 
rival Charles; however, the event of the 

War 


war may be conſidered as the epoch of two 
impottant circumſtances in Swiſs hiſtory— 
their perpetual union with Auſtria, and an 
alliance with the crown of France. But 
this tide of ſucceſs was not unaccompanied 
by evil, as it introduced among the con- 
querors the ſpirit of pride and licentiouſ- 
neſs, which probably would have ended in 
their diſunion, had not Nicholas de Flue, 
an anchorite, left his retreat, and at a meet- 
ing of the deputies in Stanz, formerly the 
chief place of Underwalden, perſuaded them 
ſo fully of their real intereſts, in a ſtrain of 
the moſt animated eloquence inſpired by 
patriotiſm, and the danger to which his 
country was expoſed, that they entered into 
an immediate convention, by which they 
determined on the following refolutions : | 
That mutual protection ſhould be granted, 
as well-from interior as exterior violence ; - 
that juſtice ſhould be impartially admini- 
ſtered among them: and that the profits of 

ſucceſsful war ſhould be divided in propor- 
tion to their reſpectiye quotas of troops and 
money. After this they confirmed their 


8 ancient 
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ancient treaties of union, and agreed to 
| ſwear to them every five years. About 
this period, Freyburg and Soleure were aſ- 
ſociated to the co league, andin 1501 


Baſil and Shaffhauſen ; the laſt was Appen 


zel, which in 1 $i 3, made up the Whole 
number. 


Whilſt the four Waldſtcett, and the other 
eantons on that ſide of Switzerland, which 
afterwards acceded to the combination, were 
diſmembering the territories of Auſtria, 
Berne and Freyburg took poſſeſſion of the 
Pays de Vaud, Gex, and Chablais, part of 
thedukes of Savoy's dominions, who, though 
| incapable of recovering by force what had 
been ſtripped from them, could not renounce 


their ſuperior right to theſe countries, un- 


til through the mediation of Spain, France, 
and the neutral cantons, the then reigning 

duke, obtaining reſtitution of Gex and 
Chablais, renounced all pretenſion to the 
Pays de Vaud, and ceded it to Berne and 
Freyburg for ever. Since this period, the 


limits of Switzerland have neither been ex- 
. ed ; 
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tended nor diminiſhed. What principally 
diſturbed the internal harmony of the can» 
tons, was a difference in religious opinions, 
On this dangerous ſubject wars aroſe be- 
tween Berne and Zurich for the reformers; 
and Uri, Schweitz, Underwalden, and Zug, 
for the church of Rome. However, after 
various ſucceſs, they were happily ended, 
and are =o likely to be renewed. 


The only conſtitution thit car be ſaid to 
have any reference to the national body of 
the Swiſs, is the eſtabliſhment of a confe- 
derate army, determined on in 1688, be- 
tween the cantons, and their allies. This, 
however, was adopted only as a plan of 
defence, ſimilar to our militia,“ each ſtate 


In the contribution of theſe troops the following 
proportion is obſerved, according to the original * 
ment between the cantons and their allies. | 


No. of Men. Religion. Government. 
I Zurich — 1400 Proteſt Ariſtocracy 
— _' 2000 Preteſt Ariſtocracx 
3 Lucerne — 1200 Cathol Ariftocracy 

— 400 Cathol Democracy . 


5 Schweitz 
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_ ſending its quota of troops according to its 
extent and population ; the whole forms a 


5 Schweitz — 600 

6 Underwalden 400 Cathol Democracy _ 

7 Zug — 400 Cathol Democracy 

8 Gris — 400 Mixed Democracy 

9 Baſil — 400 Proteſt Ariftocracy 
30 Freyburg — 300 Cathel Ariſtocracy 
| x} Soleure — 600 Cathol Ariftocracy 
12 Schaff hauſen 400 Proteſt Ariſtocracy 
13 Appenzel — 600 Mixed Democracy 
Allies of the Cantons. | 

1 Abbey of St. Gall 1000 Mixed 

2 Town of St. Gall 200 Proteſt _ 

3 Bieme — 200 Proteſt 
Provinces ſubject to the Cantons. 

1 Lugano — 400 Cathol 

2 Locarno — 200 Cathol 

3 Mendriſio — 100 Cathol 

4 Val Maggia 100 Cathol 

5 The free bailiwicks 300 Cathol 

6 Sargans — 300 Cathol 5 

7 Turgoyy — 600 Mixed 

3 Baden — 200 Cathol 

9 The Rheinthal 200 Mixed 

Total 13,400 Men. 


* 
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body of 1 3,400 men, but in caſes of neceſ- 
ſity this number would be conſiderably aug- | 
Wen in the e fame proportion. 


The commerce of Switzerland is very 
inconſiderable. Its exports conſiſt of linens, 
muſlin, hides, and the produce of their 
dairies, which are ſmall huts called Chalers, 
built on the mountains, where during the 


ſummer months, their cattle are ſent to 


feed. The Swiſs cheeſe is excellent, and 
conſequently much eſteemed in the neigh- 
bouring countries, particularly in France, 
where a great conſumption is made of it. 
Their imports are conſiderable, though a 
frugal people, they being in want of corn, 
iron, and falt; the latter article they draw 
from France: and according to the treaties 
of alliance fubſiſting between the two coun- 
tries, receive annually a certain quanti 
at a much more reaſonable price than it is 
ſold by the French government to their 
own ſubjects. Nevertheleſs, even in Swit- 
zerland it is a dear article, being retailed by 
che officers of ſtate, who monopolize, and 
„ draw 
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draw a principal: part of the public reve- 
nues from its ſale. The total receipt of 
Berne amounts to about 75, oool. and of 
Zurich to a little more than one half. Ex- 
cluſive of this tax on ſalt, the revenue is 
made up by cuſtoms and duties on mer- 
chandize, the profits of demeſne lands, and 
the tithes of the general produce of the 
country (the clergy being paid by govern- 
ment) to which might be added the money 
that the different cantons receive from fo- 
reign powers for the hire of their troops. 
This is acuſtom that has given riſe to a dif- 
ference of opinion among the Swils, rela- 
tive to its advantage or ill conſequence. 
They, who oppoſe it, maintain that the of- 
ficers and ſoldiers of theſe regiments, ac- 
quire the vices of the different countries in 
which they ſerve, and on their return to 
Switzerland, by ſpreading them, corrupt 
the purer morals of its inhabitants. In an- 
ſwer to this it is aſſerted, that, as the reve- 
nues of the cantons are inadequate to the 
expences of government and the ſupport of 
a ſufficient army for the national defence, 
=. | it 
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it is neceſſary to purſue this ſyſtem laid down 
by their anceſtors, as it gives them all the 
advantages of a regular army, without the 
expence of its maintenance, it bein g ſtipu- 
lated in their treaties, that in caſe of attack 
from foreign enemy, theſe troops, which 
amount to 30,000, ſhould be at liberty to 
return home, and act in concert with their 
countrymen. Both of theſe arguments arg 
plauſible; but the queſtion i is, "Tr they be 
admitted as fact, whether the morality of a 
nation ſhould be ſacrificed to its policy; but 
it may be aſſerted again, that true policy is 
inſeparable from ods morals, and ſtill fur- 
ther, the Swiſs cannot be apprehenſive of 
the encroachments of any foreign ſtate, as' 
long as they perceive that the' general aim' 
of Europe is to preſerve an equilibrium of 
power t& this balance is their beſt, and in- 
deed their gn eee fob though no 
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Since the Smitireal Catherine has N ide the Poles 
Free and happy, by adding them to her dominions, the 
reader may perhaps think that this equilibrium no longer 
exiſts, Her next great act will be the cyerſion of the 
Turks, for which no place is fo proper as Conſtantinople, 


M 3 ſoldier, 
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| Gabler, I think I might aſſert that Switzer- 


land with all its force, could never maintain 
_ a defenſive war againſt either France or the 
Emperor. The Swiſs and their allies are 
ſuppoſed to amount to mare than two mil- 
lions of ſouls. Their. manner of living is 

much more ſimple than that of their neigh- 
bours, as they are more reſtricted by their 
reſpective governments; ſumptuary laws 
being in full force among them, and no 
amuſement, ſuch as games of hazard, plays, 
operas, or even dancing, except at appointed 
times, being permitted. As every citizen, 
is a ſoldier (the clergy excepted) they on 
Sundays, after divine ſervice, go through 
the military exerciſe; they are careful of 
the education of their youth, as is evident 
from their public ſeminaxies or univerſities; 
the principal of which are at Baſil and 
Berne.— In giving you a ſketch of the na- 
tional character, I ſhall confine myſelf to 
the popular governments, as I think the 
people there retain the temper and manner 
of the ancient Swiſs, more than the other 
cantons. of them I think very favourably, 
provided 
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provided I except thoſe of the lower claſs, 
who have ſeen other countries, or have any 
communication with travellers; as ſuchare 
not only in this, but I believe in every 
country of the world, mercenary and deceit- 
ful. With regard to the general inhabi- 
tants of theſe cantons, they ſeem to be fru- 
gal without meanneſs ; brave without va- 
nity ; and hoſpitable without oſtentation: 
to ſtrangers they are courteous and polite, 
without being either defigning or trouble- 
ſome. They value but little thoſe diſtinc- 
tions of rank, birth, and fortune, which in 
the other countries of Europe, and indeed 
in the other cantons of Switzerland, are ſo 
obſequioufly cultivated, as they meafure the 
dignity of the fituation by the merit of the 
individual. Every man here knows the ad- 
vantages of his own free government; and 
as he alſo knows himſelf to be a component 
part of it, is from intereſt as well as princi- 
ple, a real patriot. Such is their attach- 
ment to their country, that of the Swiſs re- 
giments in foreign ſervice, many of the ſol- 
diers, after a long abſence, pine and ſicken 
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for their return. Should that liberty be 
refuſed them (which never is from expe- 
rience of the ill conſequence) their death is 
inevitable; as neither promotion nor emo- 
lument can diſſipate the melancholy that 
preys upon them. Home is the only cure 
of this ſingular malady; which is called the 
Swiſs fickneſ5,* and that infallible. In do- 
meſtic life their private virtues flow from 
their public character; to their parents they 
are grateful and obedient : to their families 
affectionate and attentive: inflexible in 
friendſhip: mild as eee : and er 
lent as men. | 


? 


| Aber call it in German das heim wehe, There 1 
no motive that induces us to recollect the places which 
we love, more than the muſic we have heard i in them ; 
and from this it is, that all ſongs and tunes that were po- 
pular in their country, are ſtrictly forbidden _ the | 

in n in foreign ſervice, f | 
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N our return to Geneva, we found 
between forty and fifty Engliſh gen- 

tlemen, among whom, Lord P- t, and 
ſome others, had lately been put in priſon, 
from which, after a week" s confinement, 
they were releaſed throu gh the interceſſion 
of his R. H. the Duke of Glouceſter, but 
baniſhed the republic for life. I really 

think the magiſtrates exerted their autho- 
rity with extreme rigour; and this ſeems 
to be the opinion of all the foreigners with 
whom I have converſed. The offence for 
which they were puniſhed was (as T am 
informed) an altercation and ſcuffle! with 
the guard, for the purpoſe of getting out of 
the city after the gates were ſhut ; an act 
ſo inconſiderate, chat we cannot ſuppoſe 
any men would have been capable of at- 
tempting it, if _ had not been very 
much 
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much in liquor, which was the caſe. The 
commandant of a French city would have 
laughed at ſuch a circumſtance, as childiſh, 
and beneath his attention ; and I think the 
magiſtrates of Geneva ſhould have been 
ſatisfied with reprimanding the offenders, 
if only in conſideration of their being 
young men and foreigners ; but impatient 
of oppoſition to their authority, and fearful, 
that private diſturbance might produce ge- 
neral inſurrection, they judged with vio- 
lence, and puniſhed with feverity. During 
our ſtay at this place we made an excur- 
fion to Ferney, formerly the ſeat and reſi- 
dence of Voltaire. The good which he. 
did here is univerſally known, and univer- 
ſally acknowledged. He was the friend of 
the diſtreſſed, and the promoter of induſtry. 
The population of the village increaſed. | 
during his abode in it (which was but a 
few years) from eight to twelve hundred 
perſons, and never was there a happier or- 
more peaceful ſociety eſtabliſhed, though 
it conſiſted of Proteſtants! and Roman Ca- 
thalies. The caſtle or ſeat which he built 
| , or 
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for r bimſelf has nothing very ſtriking i in its 
appearance. We were led into every apart- 
ment, and in the ſtudy ſaw fixed over the 
door a ſarcophagus, in which is an urn of 
| filver gilt, that contains his heart; _ 

it is the following inſcription : Es 


Son elprit eſt par tout, mais ſon cœur eſt 10. * 


| Before the houſe is a r kink 0 
built and conſecrated to God; and in front 
of it put up this motto, Dzo ERERXIr. You 
know the fentiments. of Voltaire on reli- 
gion, therefore I need not ſay any thing on 
that ſubject. We examined every thing 
with attention, and were ſorry to find that 
the preſent owner neglects the pleaſure 
grounds and buildings. Perhaps he intends 
to convert the former into a wilderneſs, and 


the latter into ruins, for n alread * border 
on . 


| 4 1 4 after this excurſi on we 
agreed with an nn ne. or mos 


1 
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that lets out horſes, to conduct us over the 
Alps, and left Geneva on the r1oth. We 
travelled through roads, which, though 
bad, pleaſed us more than the wild proſpect 
on each ſide to Remellie, a town of miſer- 
able houſes, and ſtill more miſerable inha- 
bitants. However, I was neither ſurpriſed 
nor diſappointed, as I knew myſelf in 
Savoy. Remelllie ftands on a ſteep riſing 
over the river Arve, the foul current of 
which. is but the counterpart of the general 
appearance of the country. We croſſed it 
by a bridge, the deſcent to which on each 
fide is extremely dangerous ; but we had 
the ſatisfaction to perceive that our poſtil- 
lions, who were no ſtrangers to the place, 
took all care, and indeed they had every 
reaſon to do ſo, for, on our arrival at the 
inn we found a gentleman of Geneva, and 
his ſiſter, who but a week ago had fallen in 
their carriage over the ſide of this bridge, 
and efcaped; as it were, by miracle. The 
poſtillion, who drove them, had negleQed 
to chain the wheel, and the horſes in de- 
ſcending, bein g unable to ſuſtain the weight 
| e 5 of 
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of the carriage, and turn ſhort over the 
bridge, were forced through a ſlight rail at 
the ſide, and fell at leaſt forty feet. The 
gentleman with uncommon preſence of 
mind, finding it impoſſible to prevent the 
accident, caught his ſiſter in his arms, and 
probably by ſo doing, preſerved both their 
lives; for the carriage was broken to pieces, 
the horſes killed, and the poſtillion would 
have ſhared the ſame fate, (which none 
could have lamented) had he not thrown 
himſelf off on the very verge of the pre- 
cipice. We congratulated them on their 
providential eſcape; and were happy to 
hear that, though much bruiſed, they were 
entirely out of danger. How ſtrongly does 
this circumſtance plead the neceſſity of 
making poſtillions uſe every precaution 
againſt accidents of this nature, for who 
ſo negligent and inattentive? We lay that 
night in this wretched inn, and the day 
following travelled to Chamberry, through 
a country more rude and mountainous than 
the moſt unfrequented parts of Switzer- 
land. This city, the * of the duchy, 


and 
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and reſidence of the ancient dukes of Savoy, 
has not, in my opinion, any thing to re- 
commend it to the attention of travellers, 
being upon the whole ill built, and ſituate 
in a country which by no means pleaſes my 
taſte, though I am free to own, that the 
environs preſent a great variety of objects; 
but the neglected ſtate of agriculture, par- 
ticularly in the vines, which trail along the 
ground for want of attention: the mean 
appearance of the peaſantry : the wild aſpect 
of the impending Alps : and the muddy 
torrents which run down from theſe moun- 
tains—with me an inſuperable objection to 
any country, render the whole one of the 
moſt ' ineligible places of abode I ever ſaw. 
Nevertheleſs, we found the city full of 
people, and a large body of troops in gar- 
rifon. While dinner was preparing, we 
procured a guide, who led us to an old 
eaſtle, ſome churches, .monaſteries, the 
Jeſuits college, and public walks ; all 
of which had little of our attention, as we 
thought them but little deſerving of it. 
In the TONE are ſeveral mineral 
| ſprings, 
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ſprings, which are eſteemed very ſalubri- 
ous, and certain remedies. for paralytic com- 
plaints ; but the principal and moſt cele- 
brated are at Aix, the Aguæ Gratianæ of 


the Romans, a ſmall town between this 


and Remellie, where we found many inva- 
lids. The waters of that place are more 
impregnated with ſulphur and allum than 
any I had ever ſeen ; indeed all who go 
there merit a return of health, if it be only 
for the inconveniencies they ſuffer during 
their ſtay, as I think I never was in ſuch 
a hole of a town, which notwithſtanding is 
| honoured with the title of em 


Me left Chamberry on the. tay of our 
arrival, and found the country improve as 
we proceeded ; but what pleaſed us moſt 
were the vines on the road fide, now hea- 
vily laden with their ripe and luſcious bur- 
dens, of which we did not eat ſparingly. 
A few /ous procured us a baſket-full, and 
as many thanks as cluſters. Indeed, had 
we been fo inclined, we might have ga- 
thered them as we paſſed in the car- 


riage 5 
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Triage ; bit we knew that the quantity of 
the fruit would not extenuate the injuſtice 
of ſuch an act. Having entered France, we 
lay that nightina village of Dauphiny, the 
name of which I do not now recolle&, and 
got the next day to its capital Grenoble, 
which is pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of 
the river Iſere, that divides it from a large 


ſuburb. It is not extenſive, but to appear- 


_ ance very populous, and full of good com- 
' pany; it once was a place of great ſtrength, 
being ſurrounded by high walls and baſ- 


tions, which are now in the laſt ſtage of 


decay. Its biſhops are honoured with the 
title of princes, but the ſee is dependent on 
the metropolitan of Vienne; its parliament 


was appointed by Lewis the XIth when 
dauphin, in 1453. This province, after 
the general partage of the Roman empire, 
was poſſeſſed by the Burgundians, from 
whom it was taken by the Franks, and 
made part of the kingdom of Arles. It 
then became ſubject to the emperor of Ger- 
many, ſo that it appears to have been ſuc- 
ecflively owned by the ſame maſters as the 


town 


to 
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town and territory of Geneva. Guigne ls 
gros Count of Griſnauden, taking advan- 
tage of the diſputes between the emperors 
and the ſee of Rome, got poſſeſſion of it in 
1101, and by him or his ſucceſſors it was 
firſt called Dauphiny, from the circum- 
ſtance of their bearing a dolphin as their 
arms. It remained in this family till the 
time of Humbert the IId, Count and Dau- 
phin of the Viennois, Who, having loſt both 
his ſons, the elder in the battle of Creſſy, 
and the younger by an accident, fold the 
province to Philip de Valois, for five and 
twenty thouſand pounds (or 100,000 golden 
florins) but at the ſame time ſtipulated, 
that the eldeſt ſon of the French kings 
ſhould aſſume the name of Dauphin, and 
quarter the arms of the province. This 
agreement was entered into and ſigned on 
the 23d of April, 1343, at Bois de Vincen- 
nes near Paris, and Charles the Vth, grand- 
ſon of Philip de Valois, was the firſt who 
aſſumed the title. 5 oe 


The morning after our arrival at this 
town, we ſet off with the light for the fa- 
Vo“. I. N mous 
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mous Carthuſian monaſtery, about nineteen 
miles from Grenoble. The two firſt hours 
were employed in aſcending a ſteep hill, 
after which we traverſed a country very 
* fimilar to the moſt romantic parts of Swit- 
zerland, though not the moſt beautiful, 
When we eame near the monaſtery, we 
entered a narrow valley, or rather paſlage 
through the rocks, down which guſhed a 
torrent of the cleareſt water, and having 
paſſed under a gate that occupies the whole 
entrance, aſcended one of the moſt wood- 
land and pictureſque countries: I had ever 
ſeen, to the place of our deſtination. Of 
the convent I ſhall only obſerve, that it is 
a large pile of building, with every conve- 
nience for its monaſtic fociety ; but it is the 
ſituation that is ſo remarkable, being every 
thing that the moſt melancholy enthuſiaſt R. 
could wiſh, as the ſecluded ſeat of prayer ¶ na 
and retirement rocks and woods, and ever- hai 
Acting ſolitude: yet how frequently does ap 


| 5 it happen, that the moſt admirable deſigu WF nat 
i is counteracted by the very circumſtance he 
that 1s intended to en the deſired ef and 
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fect? as in the inſtance before us. The 
country in which this monaſtery is ſituated, 


| was choſen on account of its romantic ap- 


pearance, and diſtance from all ſociety, as 
beſt adapted to devotion ; but it is this very 
ſituation that makes it a place of general re- 
ſort. I believe few convents ſee ſo much 
company, and ſure J am, that none treat 
their gueſts with more good breeding and 
hoſpitality, On our arrival we were moſt 


| politely received by one of the order, whom 


we ſuppoſed maſter of the ceremonies for 
the brotherhood. He firſt ſhewed us the 
houſe, and then conducted us near a mile 


| higher to the hermitage and chapel of St. 


Bruno, If you ſhould be unacquainted 
with St. "Brine TI muſt inform you, that 
about the year 1 100, he was a canon of 
Rheims, and founder of this order and mo- 
naſtery; but before he built the latter, he 
had retired to his hermitage, which to us 
appeared an habitation more adapted to the 
nature of a toad, than to that of man, where 
he paſſed many of his latter years in prayer 
and ſevere penance.” ' Poor maniac! our 
1 * companion 
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companion aid not a word Ather of him, 
or of his cell; indeed e was quite a man 
of the world, and converſed ſo liberally on 
what paſſed i in it, that had it not been for 
his habit, I never ſhould have gueſſed at 
his profeſſion. On our return to the mo- 
naſtery, we entered a large room, and were 
honoured with the company of the Princi- 
pal, who was quite as polite and entertain- 
ing as our firſt acquaintance ; indeed, all 
the fraternity we ſaw, were in poſſeſſion 
of theſe engaging qualities. Female ſo- 
ciety was the only enjoyment wanting to 
make it a moſt charming community : but 
women are to all appearance excluded, 
Whilſt dinner was preparing, we diverted 
ourſelves with a book called the Album, in 
which all who viſit the convent are deſired 
to write their names, and whatever elſe they 
pleaſe. We found on inſpection, many of 
our acquaintance, and ſuch a medley of po- 
try and proſe, as never was collected be- 


fore. Oh that ſome wag would tranſcribe 


theſe books, and publiſh the copies of them 


in England! Then would you ſee invoca- 
| tions 
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tions to the Muſes, addreſſes to the Dryads, 
odes to the Monks for a dinner, deſcriptions 
of the place, and ſentiments, oh what ſen- 
timents! grave and philoſophic, tender and 
elegiac ; but the beſt is, you would alfo ſee 


who were the authors of theſe :neſirmable 


compoſitions, as their names are written in 
full length at the bottom. I will anſwer 
for the ſale of ſuch a book, and muſt again 


| fay, I with ſomebody would undertake it. 


When we had amuſed ourſelves near an 
hour in examining this magazine of Belles 
Lettres, our attention was called off to ta- 
ble, where we found an excellent ſervice of 


fiſh, roots, eggs, cheeſe and butter, dried 


fruits, and good wines. What noble fel- 
lows are theſe monks ! they accuſedour ap- 
petites, though we ate like two aldermen,. 
and were ſorry their wine was not good, 
when we'were deep in the ſecond bottle; 
never did I make a better dinner, never 
met with more agreeable company; but, 
alas! friends muſt part. They preſſed us 


very much to take another bottle at ſv pper : 


but no, we, like Shylock, had an oath to 
N3 return 
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return that evenin g to Grenoble. There- 
fore ſhaking very near the whole convent 
by the hand, which took up at leaſt a quar- 
ter of an hour, we bade farewell, mounted 
our horſes, and arrived in good time for 
Tartuffe, one of the inimitable Moliere's 
beſt comedies. In the theatre, we renewed 
acquaintance with an officer of the regi- 
ment de Saintonge, who had been our fel- 

| low-traveller from Challons to Lyons; He 
introduced us to many of his corps, all of 
whom ſpeak a little Engliſh, having ſerved 
part of the laſt war in America. I cannot 
expreſs to you my aſtoniſhment at finding 
theſe gentlemen, and thoſe of another re- 
giment, in violent oppoſition to the mea- 
. fures of government, and advocates for an 
aſſembly of the States-general, who, they 
ſay ſhould alone determine on the taxes and 
contributions of the kingdom. What rea- 
fon have I now to admire the declaration of 
the gentleman with whom I converſed at 
Niſmes four months ago.* Pray examine 


* This alludes to part of a letter not publiſhed. 
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my letter dated from that place. I then 
looked upon his opinion as the mere reſult of 
his wiſhes. I now diſcover it to have been 
founded upon the intimate knowledge of 
his countrymen. The French wil be free: 
and it is the example of Britain that has 
given birth to this bold ſpirit. The fer- 
mentation is high, the cry general, the re- 
monſtrances firm, hardy, and determined. 
I believe I might ſo far riſk an opinion, as 
to aſſert that Louis the XVIth muſt accede 
to every thing which they may think pro- 
per to demand ; for when a government, 
which has been ſupported by a military 
eſtabliſhment alone, hears the voices of the 
people and army inſiſt on certain privileges, 


how can it refuſe ? The king muſt call an 


aſſembly of the ſtates, and their power will 


be ſuperior to his. All this is the conſe- 


quence of having ſupported the Americans 
for not only the officers who were ſent to 
aſſiſt them, caught the flame of liberty, 
and naturally aſked themſelves why they 
had it not; but it having involved the na- 
tion in ſuch debts, the king was thrown 

mote „ upon 
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upon the deſperate expedient of having re- 
courſe to a National Aſſembly, which I am 
perſuaded, will reduce his authority to a 
ſhadow. When a. people are thus united 
for the purpoſe of examining the abuſes of 
their government, the conſequence, depend 
upon it, is liberty; but let us walt, and be 
attentive. 


| . The author is ſorry,to obſerve, that inſtead of li- 
| berty, a total ſubverſion of order, of religion, and of juſ- 
tice has ſucceeded, and yet he ſtill is of opinion, that the 
preſent ſanguinary Convention, will, on the eſtabliſh- 
ment of peace, be called to ſevere account by the great 
| body of the nation; and, that a moderate, a wiſe, and 

happy government will be eſtabliſhed. To ſubdue them, 

when united, j as they now are, is impoſſible : it is proba- 

ble that England will be convinced of this afſertion, 
| before the end of the preſent year, . 
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Turin. 


ably at Grenoble, we left it on the 
14th ; and, travelling back part of the road 


we had come, arrived in the evening at 


Montmellian, a town ſituate immediately 
under the Alps, and at the entrance of one 


of their deep and narrow valleys watered 


by the river Iſere. I can fay nothing fa- 
vourable of the place, as it conſiſts of 


wretched cottages, for the moſt part in 
ruins. Above the town are the moulder- 


ing remains of a citadel, which ſeems to 


have been erected for guarding this paſs 
into Italy. The foil of the valley is rich, 
but neglected; were the inhabitants but 
half ſo attentive to the cultivation of the 


vine, as the huſbandmen of Burgundy, 1 


am ſatisfied they might make an excellent 
- as they have choice of foil and cli- 
mate, 


CE OE CE EEE 
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AVING paſſed two days moſt agree- 
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mate. But here is no incentive to induſtry 
and improvement, the return of the pea- 
ſant's Iabour is ſwallowed up by tithes and 
taxes, and ſhould he be unfortunate enough 
to have a family, which every where but in 
Savoy is eſteemed a bleſſing, he is con- 
ſtrained, even by parental affection, to drive 
them out when children, that in other 
countries they may gain, by menial ſervice, 
that fabſiſtence which their own denies; 
hence it is that Chimney-ſweeper and Savoy- 
ard are ſynonymous in France, as are Su- 
and Porter for the ſame reaſon. - On the 
th we continued our journey up this 
winding valley, and entered the hollow 
regions of the Alps. I ſuppoſe the preſent 
appearance of their inhabitants is very ſimi- 
lar to what it was in the time of the Ro- 
mans, particularly with requrd their long 
and ſhaggy hair, which gives them a wild 
aſpect, though in manners they are eaſy 
and fimple. We found the roads much 
better than we expected, but the, bridges 
very dangerous for a carriage, as indeed 
you will perceive, when I tell you that 

they 
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they conſiſt of two fir trees, which extend 
from bank to bank, and ſome ſmaller tim- 
ber laid croſs ways, and looſe from one 
beam to the other, It frequently happens 


that many of theſe bridges are ſwept away, 
and travellers delayed fix or eight days in 
theſe miſerable villages, where, I ſuppoſe, 


they ſeldom encounter ſo happy an adven- 
ture as the family of Fonroſe did—you 
have read Marmontel's Shepherdeſs of the 
Alps. After a tedious journey we arrived 
at St. Jean de Maurienne ; which, though 
the ſeat of a Prince Biſhop, and go- 
verned by a commandant, is like all the 
towns of Savoy, as vile and beggarly as can 


be imagined. We here met a Frenchman 


on his return to his own country from 
Turin, who, as we were ſtanding at the 
inn door, entered into converſation with 
us, and begged leave to offer ſome advice 
for our conduct on going into Italy; 
* though the beſt I can give you, gentle- 
* men, (added he) is not to go at all, for 
it is a country of beggars, pickpockets, 
* and aſſaſſins. I have lived there two 


% years, 
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years, and believe that during that time 
J have ſeen at leaſt forty people ſtabbed 
4“ in the ſtreets ; but, God be praiſed, I 
& have left the miſcreants, and am now 
« going into France, the beſt country in 
« the world.” Our Vetturino, little Bou- 
chon, who is a native of Turin, happened 
unfortunately to be preſent at this panegyric 
on his countrymen ;- I could perceive, that 
as the picture went on, his countenance 
changed, and his eyes gliſtened with rage. 
However, he with much difficulty con- 
tained himſelf till the whole was finiſhed ; 
when advancing a few ſteps, he gave our 
- monitor not the retort courteous, but the 
lie dire&, adding, as he turned off with a 
ſneer of contempt, © The fellow is ſome 
„French thief, who has "eſcaped from the 
& oalleys.” This you may be ſure pro- 
duced a reply; when mutual abuſe roſe to 
ſuch height, that Bouchon, forgetful of the 
original charge againſt the Italians, drew 
out a large caſe knife; and now bloody 
deeds would have enſued, had not Monſieur 


_ fled Wore a precipitancy that fear only 
could 


þ 
ö 


pra 9 
could have effected. I ſuppoſe he made 


the beſt of his way home, for we often in- 
quired after him, but he was not to be ſeen 
at the inn, though on. his arrival there he 
had ordered a little ſupper a, la Frangoiſe. 
As I by no means approved of this diſpoſi- 
tion in, our poſtillion, I aſked him how he 
could attempt ſo baſe an action. Oh, Sir, 


 faid he, I only did it to frighten him 2 


little, but yet he is a ab oi and what 
harm is in killing a Frenchman ? The 
next day we reached Lannebourg, having 
ſeen on. the road ſome ſpots that pleaſed us 
much, and which might be made agreeable 
places of reſidence, were it not for the idea 


of being ſhut up on all ſides in this Alpine 
priſon, We alſo paſſed ſome rich mines of 


ſilver, lead, and iron, which were diſcover- 
ed about twenty years ago by a company of 
Spaniards, moſt of them are neglected 
merely from want of enterprize in the pro- 


prietors; but how can we expect enter- 


prize in Savoy, where the ſovereign is ab- 


ſolute, and commerce conſidered as a ſtain 


upon nobility? Lannebourg is ſituated un- 


der 


— 


% 
der Mount Cenis, —a vaſt Alp that termi- 
nates the valley, and divides Savoy from 
Piedmont. Early the next morning our 
guides took the carriage to pieces, which 
they put on the backs of ſome noble mules, 
and flung the body between two of theſe 
animals ; in this manner they preceeded 
two hours before us. We had each a mule; 
but, having determined to walk all the 
way, left them to the poſtillions, and 


began our journey on foot. Travellers are 


frequently carried over by men in a chair, 
ſomething ſimilar to a ſedan, but much 
lighter (as you will ſuppoſe) for ſuch a 
journey, and covered with oilfkin. Or in 
winter, when they deſcend to Lannebourg, 
the guides have at the top a kind of ſledge, 
in which they conduct paſſengers with in- 
conceivable velocity to the bottom. Theſe 
machines ſlide on iron keels down the icy 
ſides of the mountain, and may be ſtopped 
or guided at will. So agreeable too is the 
ſwift paſſage, that many Engliſh gentle- 
men, as they informed us, have taken the 
trouble to reaſcend Mount Cenis for the 


purpoſe | 
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purpoſe of ſliding down a ſecond time. We 
were about an hour and a half in gaining 
the ſummit, as we followed the road, which 
is made in a winding direction for the pure 
poſe of eaſing the aſcent. Having fat ſome 
time to refreſh ourſelves, we continued 

our journey on foot over a large plain, 
| which extends in an oblong form between 
two ranges of mountain; and: ſomething 
more than half way over arrived at two or 
three houſes called the Hoſpital, built for 
the reception of the poor pilgrim, who 
travels over the Alps for the purpoſe of 
kiſſing St. Peter's toe, or ſaying Ave Marias 
to our lady of Loretto. Oppoſite this place 
is a lake about two miles and a half in cir- 
cumference, which produces the moſt ex+ 


quiſite trout I ever taſted ; thoſe of our - 


boaſted Uſk being ſo inferior in flavour, 

that I will not even bring them in compa» * 
riſon. Bouchon, who had left nothing un- 
attempted to expiate his conduct at St. Jean 
de Maurienne, plumed himſelf on directing 
us to this luxury, and indeed the merit of 
this action was ſo * that had I been a 


miniſter 


192 rare 
miniſter of the Roman Catholic Church, I 
ſhould immediately have pronounced his 
abſolution; for, on our arrival at the Hoſ- 
pital they were taken out of the lake, fried, 


and ſerved up in a clean diſh of earthen 


ware, and Mr. Pocock, who was, if poſſi- 
ble, more pleaſed than myſelf, declared he 
had never | taſted any thing ſo delicious. 
But they muſt be eaten on the ſpot, or 
they loſe much of their flavour, as indeed 
we experienced the ſame day; for having 
carried ſome of them to the place where 
we dined, they ſeemed to be à different 


ſpecies of the trout. Having waited ſome 


time at the Hoſpital, we again went for- 
ward, and on the: brow of the hill called 

the Great Croſs, came within ſight of Italy. 
From this place the deſcent into the vale 


of St. Nicholas is ſo rugged, that in ſome 


author I have ſeen it admirably compared 


to a winding and broken ſtaircaſe. _ At the 


bottom we croſſed a ſmall brook, and en- 
tered Piedmont, of which we were ſoon 
made ſenſible by the change of language ; 
| Any dined at N ovaleſe, we got into the 


carriage 
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carriage put together. again, and arrived : 


about ſun ſet at St, Ae 


N 1 6 . 


— our MR * Menamelliahg 
my attention has been principally occupied 


in attempting to aſcertain the route of Han- 


nibal over the Alps. The hiſtorical ac- 


count of this celebrated expedition is, that 


| he marched from Carthagena in Spain at 


the head of 100,000 men and 40 elephants : 


croſſed the Pyrenees near the eaſtern ex- 
tremity: traverſed that part of Gaul which 
extends from theſe mountains to the banks 


of the Rhone near the Pont St. Eſprit, over 
which river he tranſported his army, and 


routed the Gauls, who oppoſed him on his 
landing. Here finding that the Conſul 


Publius Cornelius Scipio was at Matſcilles; 


he was apprehenſive that he would inter- 


cept him on his march, and by a battle 
diminiſh the number of his troops; he 
therefore led them northward up the Rhone, 
until he came to the ſpot where the Iſere 


forms a junction with that river. At this 


place he turned off through the country of 
Vox. L x” 0 — 
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the Allobroges, or modern Dauphiny; and 


arrived at the foot of the Alps. Having 


entered their deep vallies, he had to encoun- 


ter not only the difficulties of the road, but 
the attacks of the fierce and ſavage people, 
who inhabited theſe hitherto impenetrated 
regions (as few will give credit to the fabu- 
lous march of Hercules.) However, theſe 
he overcame, and in nine days arrived at 
the ſummit of the mountains. But now 
ſtill greater obſtacles impeded his deſcent; 
over theſe, however, his genius and perſe- 
verance triumphed, ſo that he brought his 
army, though reduced to one fifth of their 
original number, into Piedmont, or that 
part of Italy which is watered by the Po, 
and began the campaign with the capture 
of Turin. Such are the principal circum- 
ſtances. recorded by Polybius, the friend 
and companion of Seipio' Africanus the 
younger. He had converſed with officers, 
who had ſerved againſt Hannibal, and had 


himſelf travelled for the' purpoſe of recon- 


noitring his march. Nevertheleſs, 1 muſt 
N his e to have been as Livy 
„„ deſcribes 
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deſeribes it; that is, more to the ſoutd JEN 
by Briangon to Feneſtrelles, where he de- 


of this opinion are theſe; firſt, becauſe if 
the remarkable anecdote be believed, that 
he raiſed the dejected ſpirit of his troops, 
by ſhewing them from the Alps the fruitful 


all theſe mountains from which Piedmont, 
&c. can be ſeen by an army, which is near 


croſſed the Durance, which ſeems to be 


from the mouth of the Iſere, have taken 
this route; for had he gone by Grenoble 


ſource of that river conſiderably to the right 


* Per omnia nive oppleta, quùm ſignis prima luce 
motis ſeghiter agmen incederet, pigritiaque et deſperatio 
in omnium vultu eminerent. Prægreſſus ſigna Annibal 
in promontorio quodam, unde longe ac late proſpectus 
erat, conſiſtere juſſis militibus, Italiam oſtendit, ſubjectoſ- 
que Alpinis montibus circum Padanos Campos; mæni- 
aque eos tum tranſcendere non Italiæ modo, ſed _ 
urbis s Rome, re ; LIV. lib. 21, CAP, 35 


ſcended into Italy. My reaſons for being 


plains of Italy“; there is only one part of 


the Col de Feneſtrelles; and again, if he 


the general opinion, he muſt, in coming 


and Mount Cenis, he would have left the 


O 3 hand, 
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hand, as you will perceive by examining t a 
chart of the country. With regard to the 
ſtory of his having cut through a precipice 
with fire and-vinegar, it does not merit at- 
tention, not being mentioned by Polybius, 
and indeed undeſerving of a place in the 
Decades of Livy. There are, who ſuppoſe 
he paſſed by the great St. Bernard, or Alpes 
Peninæ, which received their name from 
the Carthagenians or Pæni, but the laſt 
mentioned hiſtorian completely refutes this 
opinion. Not only then, but even now, 
this paſſage would be altogether impracti- 
cable for ſuch cumberſome animals as ele- 
phants ; and till farther, had he effected it, 
inſtead of taking Turin in his way to 
Rome, he would have left that city at a 
diſtance on the right. This opinion there- 
fore 1s TURN eee, | 


Such: my dear Sir) 18 het Thave been 
able to collect of the famous e of 


| ® Penninus is a word of Celtic etymology. 1. means 
lofty. Pen, i is in the Welſh language a head. 
Hannibal 


al 
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Hannibal over the Alps, and I hope the 


peruſal of it may rd you ſome little 


amuſement. 


We ſet off early from St. Ambroſe, and 


having travelled a few miles, got into a 


road that runs in almoſt one continued 
ſtraight line to Turin, and ſhows one of 
the nobleſt avenues of trees imaginable, 
much beyond any thing of the kind in 
Flanders or Brabant, the land on each fide | 
being naturally fertile, and having, as 1 


ſhould ſuppoſe from its low fituation, the 


advantage of being occaſionally overflowed, 
is laid down in paſture; the vines are 
trained from one tree to another, as they 


are in Spain, and according to the ancient 


cuſtom of Italy, almis adjungere vites, On 
our entrance into this charming country, 1 
gazed on every object with an eye of affec- 
tion; and indeed how ſhould it be other- 
wiſe, ſince almoſt from my infancy I have 
beem taught to admire it, for who can read 


the Roman authors without acquiring the 


ſtrangeſt partiality for Italy? What friend 
0 5 | to 
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to patriotiſm, to magnanimity, to ſcience, 
would not be enraptured at the firſt view of 
the land that has produced a nation ſo emi- 
nent for theſe? Every ſtep we take is upon 
claflic ground, and the farther we proceed, 
the more the objects of our regard multiply 
and pleaſe, To the lover of antiquity it 
is not the mere face of a country that 
makes it intereſting, but the people who 
have poſſeſſed, or the authors who have 
deſcribed it; for believe me, I would ſooner 
dwell a month in a cottage on the naked 
plain where Troy once ſtood, than inhabit 
the moſt pi&ureſque part of Switzerland, 
or view the falls of the Niagara. But let 
me diſmiſs theſe reflections, which are, 
perhaps, a little too romantic, and tell you 
that we arrived at Turin, pleaſed with all 
we have ſeen, but infinitely more with the 
anticipation of all we ſhall ſee. What 
happineſs there is in anticipation! 


THIS 
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Turin, Sept, 2 24, 126% 


THIS noble cy which ſtands on the 
northern bank of the river Po, is perhaps, 
if taken all in all, the beſt built, beſt forti- 
fied, and the moſt uniform in Europe. Its 
form is oval, the ſtreets are wide, and extend 
in ſtraight lines from one end of it to the 
other. Through the middle of which the 
clear ſtream of the Doria is made to flow 
in little channels that keep them clean, and 
ſupply the inhabitants with good water. 
As I had never read any deſcription of Fu- 
rin, I was agreeably ſurpriſed on our arri- 
val. The fronts of the houſes in every 
ſtreet are ſimilar to each other, being built 
of hewn ſtone, three ſtories high. The 
late king, who was what kings ſhould be, 
the father of his country, began theſe 
improve ments, and might be called the ſe- 
cond founder; for ſo great is the aiteration, 
that it would be impoſlible for any perſon, 
Who had ſeen it before the new plan was 

24 executed, 
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executed, to know it in the TRY time, 
But although the appearance of the whole 
is particularly grand and ftriking, its uni- 
formity ſoon tires the eye, which requires 
variety; and thus it is with numberleſs ob- 
jects, whoſe beauties vaniſh with their no- 
velty. Before I ſay any thing more of Tu- 
rin, you will ſuffer me to obſerve, that it is 
by no means my intention to give you 2 
regular and minute deſcription of the pub- 
lic buildings; for if I judge of your taſte 
by my own, I am ſure it would be more 
tireſome than pleaſing. Whatever I think 
intereſting, you may be aſſured I ſhall not 
fail to mention; but on the dimenſions of 
a column, or the mouldings of an architrave 
in modern building, I muſt beg leave to be 
filent, Whilſt the een appearance of 
the royal palace makes it look like the great 
anceſtor of the city, its heavy and ill pro- 
portioned ſtructure ſtands as a memento 
of the rude and barbarous ages of Italy. It 
occupies one {ide of a ſquare, called La Pi- 
azza Caſtello, and behind it- are gardens, 
which, hong lliced 1 into a variety of ſquares, 

| Feuer 
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parallelograms, and triangles, are by no. 
means ſuited to the Engliſh taſte. But the 
inſide of the palace makes ample amends. 
It has a noble ſuite of rooms richly fur- 
niſhed, and hung with a fine collection of 
pictures of the Italian and Flemith ſchools; 
of the latter, one by Gerard Douw, the 
ſubject of which is a dropſical woman at- 
tended by her phyſician, her daughter, and 
maid-ſervant, is, I think, one of the moſt 
highly finiſhed pictures I ever ſaw, perhaps 


too much ſo. It is conſidered as the moſt | 


valuable of the collection, placed in the beſt 
light, and carefully ſhut up in a ſmall ca- 
binet, or caſe of (I believe) ebony. We 
here had a good opportunity of ſtudying 
the manner. and colouring of the different 
_ painters, whoſe productions were ſhewn to 
us; but this is a ſcience that requires much 
time, and more diſcernment. However, 


we ſhall have leiſure for improvement be- 


fore we leave Italy. The ſame day we vi- 
fited the citadel, deemed by military men 
the firſt thing of the kind exiſting ; but as 
I am no judge of counterſcarps, glacis, co- 
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| vered ways, curtains, or baſtions, you may 
be aſſured that I ſhall not attempt a de- 
ſcription of it, but only ſay that it has a no- 
ble and formidable appearance. The foun- 
. dations were laid in 1564, by Emanuel 
Philibert, duke of Savoy ; but as fortifica- 
tion was little known at that early period, 
the citade] muſt have aſſumed quite a new 
form to be what it is at preſent. The great 
theatre, or, as it is here called, Il Teatro 
reggio, is a much finer houſe than we have 
in London, being built on a plan very dif- 
ferent and ſuperior to that of our opera. 
It is lofty enough to admit fix rows of 
boxes, which continue round the body of 
the houſe, there being no galleries to ob- 
ſtruct and deaden the muſic. . The depth 


of the ſtage is, (as I am informed) 126 feet 


by 96—an immenſe allotment of ſpace for 
theatrical exhibition, As this theatre is 
only uſed during the carnival, we ſaw it in 
the day-time, conſequently to great diſad- 
vantage. The only one now open is that 
of Carignano, where we found an admira- 


ble comię _— an entertainment ta 
WR, 
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which, by the way, I think I ſhall be very 
partial, when better acquainted with Ita- 
lian. — he ſhew of company did not an- 
ſwer our expectations, but I find the boxes 
are ſeldom full, except on the firſt and ſe- 
cond nights of performance, when the houſe 
18 amade and with the audience makes 
a very brilliant appearance. If 1 except 
ſome favourite airs, the opera 1s entirely 
diſregarded by the parties in the boxes, who 
are engaged either at cards, or in converſa- 
tion. In ſhort, it is only a public manner 
to receive viſits, except on the firſt or ſe- 
cond repreſentation, when the whole the- 
atre is ſilent. This inattention is very na- 
tural, when we conſider that the ſame ope- 
ra is repeated ſucceſſively for a month or 
fix weeks. Among the private palaces 
we have ſeen (for you muſt know that 
every gentleman's houſe in Italy is called a 


It is fortunate for thoſe, whoſe taſte in Italian mu- 
ſic, is ſuperior to the influence of cuſtom and opinion, 
and who are ſufficiently at home in the language, as to | 
reliſh the humour of an opera buff, that this entertain- 
ment is through #a/ion ſo well — in England. 

| palace) 
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palace) the moſt ſuperbis that of the Mar- 
quis del Borgo; 1 never beheld any thing 
ſo extravagantly magnificent: The furni- 
ture is of the richeſt materials, and the ciel- 
- ing ornamented with garlands, feſtoons, and 
fancy work of bands and twiſt of enamelled 
gold. The apartments of the royal palace 
are mean in compariſon of them. But 
what pleaſed. us more was a cabinet of an- 
tique gems, the property of the Command- 
ante del Gialonuſe, This gentleman, of 
whoſe politeneſs it is impoſſible to ſay too 
much, ſeemed happy in the opportunity of 
Thewing us their exquiſite beauties ; and! 
can truly affirm, that I am indebted to him 
for making me acquainted with a pleaſure, 
to which I was before a ſtranger. We ex- 
pected magnificent churches here, but have 
been much diſappointed. However, we vi- 
ſited that of Superga, ſituate on a high hill, 
about four miles from Turin. Having 
gained the top with ſome difficulty, as the 
aſcent 1s ſteep and rugged, we came rather 
ſuddenly on the church, which preſented a 
handſome portico, and above it a dome or 
AY N | Ciupola 
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exile flanked on each fide by ſteeples. 
Within it is quite circular, and in all reſpects 
correſpondent to the exterior beauty. We 
much admired its marble columns; ; they 
are of a colour between blue and grey, and 
exquiſitely poliſned, but I think rather too 
low. Under the church is the royal vault: 


the magnificence of which, though ſtriking, 


does not-in any degree take from the ſo- 


lemnity ; but the whole poſſeſſes an equal 
proportion of each, and is moſt awfully 


grand. In the center is the coffin of the 
late king, where it 1s to remaintill replaced 
by that of his preſent majeſty, at whoſe fu- 
neral it will be conſigned to the tomb which 
now awaits it. Theſe tombs are formed in 
the walls of the vault. But we were leſs 
pleaſed with Superga, than with the rich, 
the extenſive, and varied proſpect that it 
commands ; we looked back with exulting 
pleaſure on the Alps, thoſe vaſt barriers that 


ſhut in Italy from the more northern coun- 


tries of Europe, and divide not only the 
land, but climates. Below us was Turin, 
and eaſtward we beheld the plains of Lom- 

7 bardy, 
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bardy, as far as Milan; through which the 
fertilizing Po winds its long courſe, and 
ruſhes violently into ths n Thus 
Vogit: i e eee 


Et getnina auratus taurino cornua vultu 
Eridanus: quo non alius per pinguia culta, 
In mare e violentior influit mu, 


During the ſiege of Turin in 1706, Victor 
Amadzus alconidled this hill to reconnoitre 
the poſition of the enemy; and then made 
a vow to ere& a church on it, if they did 
not ſucceed in their enterpriſe againſt the 
city; in conſequence therefore of the vic- 
tory gained by prince Eugene, and the to- 
tal overthrow of the French army, he built 
Superga nine years after. The expence 
of it muſt have been conſiderably increaſed 
by the labour in conveying the materials to 
the ſite, which even now, though much 
better than at that time, is e difficult of 


Shar 1 
* | Bull-fac'd 3 with gilded home, | 
Than which no ſtream runs through the fruitful lea, 
W ith ſwifter current to the purple ſea, 
accels, 


10 \ 
t 
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acceſs. Another excurſion which we made 
in the vicinity of Turin, was to the royal 
palace of La Venerie, the moſt noble of 
the king's country reſidences ; but I cannot 
ſay that I much admire it. The fituation 
is low and flat : the buildings (if I except 
the chapel) heavy and irregular : the apart- 
ments gloomy : the furniture crowded and 
ill arranged: and, finally, the gardens (fo 
much admired in this country) are laid out 
in the French manner, conſequently taſte- 
leſs and uttnatural. There are three rooms 
in the palace that particularly engaged our 
attention, as they were hung, or, I would 
rather ſay, wainſcoted with pictures of the 
crowned heads of England, the German 
empire, and Savoy—all in my opinion very 
ill done. You know how nearly allied the 
Sardinian blood royal is to the Stuart fa- 
mily. About two miles' from La Venerie 
is a large elm, held in univerſal veneration, 
and I leave you to judge how much more 
deſervedly ſo, than the oak that afforded an 
aſylum to our weak and worthleſs monarch 
en II. when 1 en you that under 
this 


e . -:- 


this elm, Victor Amadeus, duke of Savoy, 
prince Eugene, and two other generals (I 
believe the prince of Anhalt, and the mar- 
quis de Prie) held a council of war, and 
came to the reſolution of attacking the 
French army then before Turin. This 
happened on the 5th of September, 1706. 
On the th they forced the enemy's lines, 
and gained a moſt deciſive victory, which 
not only raiſed the ſiege of the capital, but 
reinſtated the duke in all his dominions, 
and ruined the French interoſe in Italy. 


| 1 > We, our e wy b Turin, we 
e our letters from Lord Caermarthen 


to Mr. Jackſon, Charge d' Affaires in the 


a abſence of Mr. Trevor, the Britiſh miniſter; 
in conſequence of which, after certain in- 
diſpenſible preliminaries, ſuch as a viſit to 
the prime miniſter, and leaving our cards 
with all the corps diplomatique, we were 
preſented by M. de Choiſſeul Praſlin, the 
French ambaſſador (as the etiquette of the 
court will not admit of this ceremony 
being performed by any one who is not 


pleni - 


Pon Hei, 4 By 


Le — 8 <<. 
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— to the king and royal fa · 
mily at Montcallier, a palace on the banks 
of the Po, about four miles from Turin. 
We were received by each in ſeparate apart · 
ments; the firſt was the duke of Chablais, 
the king's brother 3 from him we went to 
the two youngeſt princes, the dukes of 
Aöſte and Montferrat ; then to the princeſs | 
of Piedmont ; to her conſort the prince ; 
and, finally, to his majeſty. The time we 
remained with each was but ſhort, for after 
a few general queſtions they bowed, and 
we retired. The king, who is in the ſixty - 
ſecond year of his age, is much more per- 
ſonable than either of his ſons; he con- 
verſed in French, obſetving, among other 
things, that the Engliſh, like birds of paſ- 
age, appeared in Italy all at a certain ſea- 
| fon. The prince of Piedmont is an invalid, 
| if I may judge by his appearance. He kept 
us longer than either of them, and ſpoke 
in high terms of England, mentioning the 
obligations of his family to it. His Conſort 
is a Bourbon, fiſter to Louis the XVIth. 
It happened to be her birth-day, and in 

Vol. bh P con- 
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conſequence. of it the Court was full and 
brilliant. All military officers, as in Eng- 
land, appear at it in their uniforms; at 
Verſailles it is quite the reverſe. After the 


form of preſenting had ended, there was a 


levee, at which the king and princes con- 
verfed, I think, with every individual in 
the circle; an act of no ſmall difficulty, as 
the majority were foreigners. Having thus 
gone through all the ceremonies of this 
court, which has been long eſteemed one 


of the politeſt in the world, we returned to 


Turin, dined with the French ambaſſador, 
a gentleman. every way qualified for his 
high fituation, and finiſhed the evening in 
a converſazione at the Spaniſh ambaſſador's, 
to whom we were introduced by Mr. Jack- 


' ſon. Of thefe converſazioni J will writs 


you ſome future deſcription when I know 
more of them. We yeſterday went a few 
miles from Turin to ſee the king review a 
regiment of dragoons lately come from 
Savoy. He was attended by his three ſons 
and brother, the duke of Chablais, beſides 
many of the: foreign miniſters and mo_ 
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of his court. About ten o'clock they all 4 

appeared in the field, on which were three _ 

tents pitched for their reception. The king 1F 

ſeemed much pleaſed with the military ap- 

pearance of the cavalry, which, as far as I 

can judge, well deſerved his approbation. 

During the evolutions one of the troopers 

was thrown off his horſe, and I could.not 

but with pleaſure mark the ſovereign's 

compaſſion, who, on ſeeing the accident, 

| immediately diſpatched an aid de camp to 
his aſſiſtance; and finding that the poor 

fellow was much bruiſed, ordered him to 

be carried in a litter to the ee 98 f all 

care to be taken of him. 14 % 


8 is a virtue 7 G — luſtre, 
that we are enamoured of it in whatever 
aſpect it aſſumes ; but in monarchs it ap- 
| pears to double advantage, they being leſs 
expoſed to calamity, are conſequently leſs 
able to judge of the ier of others bby | 


their own misfortunes. 7 
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N11 RGowLTE 11 Turn, on 28, 1787 


On joint into my journal, T find the 

|  fubjets \ 85 my two laſt letters were 
our paſſage over the Alps, and a deſcription 
of Turin and its environs. By the fame 


Journal 1 perceive. alſo, that I have a good 


deal to crowd into this; I muſt therefore 
be as conciſe as poſſible, and to begin, ſhall 
fay ſomething more than what I have faid 


of the dominions of his preſent majeſty, 


Victor Amadeus the IIId. They conſiſt 
of Sardinia, Piedmont, Savoy, Montferrat, 


and part of the Milaneſe. Never was a 


ſovereign in poſſeſſion of two countries more 
different from each other than Savoy and 


piedmont; the former is a wild tract of 
mountain and hollow vallies, which require 


every aid that art and labour can beſtow to 
make the produce adequate to the con- 


1 though no ** can be more 
4 fttugal 
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frugal than its inhabitants; frugal indeed, 
in conſequence of their poverty. The ſides 
of theſe mountains are in many places ſo 


very ſteep, as to be inacceſſible to beaſts of 
draught or burden, and the plough is there 
an uſeleſs; inſtrument. of agriculture ;. the 
peaſants break up the hungry ſoil: with the 
pickaxe and ſpade; and, to improve it, carry 
up mould and dung in baſkets. For the 

purpoſe of preſerving it from drought in 
the ſpring and ſummer, they cut ſmall re- 
ſervoirs above Git the water of which may 


earch e giving wiy 7 5 the declixity 
of the mountains by building walls, on the 
ſide for its ſupport, which. frequently aſſume 
the appearance of ancient fortification, and 
are a very pleaſing deception to travellers; 


The Savoyards carry their better fort of 


cheeſe into Piedmont, as the flavour, 18 


much eſteemed there; but they gain more 
by the ſkins of bears, chamois, and bou- 


quetins (a ſpecies of the wild goat) or by 

the ſale of growſe- and pheaſants, Which 

they carry in great numbers: to Turin. 
P 3 Piedmont 
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" Piedmont i is part of the plains of Lom- 
bardy, which extending from the north - 
weſt boundaries of Italy to the Lagune of 
Venice, conſtitute one of the moſt fertile 
and valuable parts of Europe. A quotation 
in my laſt letter from Virgil will ſhew you 
how highly it was thought of in the Au- 
_ guſtan age. It abounds in fruits and grain 
of almoſt every kind in our quarter of the 
world, and its paſtures are as rich as thoſe 
of Holland. Novara is celebrated for its fine 
rice eee, for his majeſty's tobacco 

plant ations, whilſt the vineyards, in every 
part of Piedmont, produce a ſweet red wine 

of an excellent quality. But what the 
| owners of land moſt encourage is the feed- 
ing of cattle,” and culture of the mul- 
| berry tree for filk worms; of the former 
they ſend annually to foreign markets from 
ninety to a hundred thouſand head, beſides 
a great number of hogs and mules. The laſt 
of theſe animals are very fine in this coun- 
try, as I have before obſerved ; but the in- 
habitants have other beaſts, or rather mon- 


Vers, which they find very ſerviceable, 
4 thoug h 
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though vicious and obſtinate. Theſe are 
produced by a cow and an aſs, or mare and 
bull, and called Jumarres or Gimerri; I 
cannot ſay that I have ever ſeen any. of 
them, but I am told they are very common. 
The ſilk worm thrives: ſo. well, that many 
peaſants make above 10olbs. of filk annus 
ally; and it is not only abundant, but uni- 
verſally known to be ſtronger and finer than 
any in Italy.“ The land-owners divide the 
profit with their tenants. The duchy of 
Savoy and principality of Piedmont are, I 
find, more populous than I thought they 
were; by the laſt returns, the number is 
found to amount to 2, 695, 727 ſouls, of 
which wn ce "Rus 60 


15 


1 might APY fas ame, 0 a 
his Sardinian: majeſty. is as abſolute as his 
will Rong nt n = parlia- 


E in £ 1 , 

# + Exch guid; is "valued in Fiedworkt at 18 ſhillings, | 
che little village of La Tour, in the valley; of Lucerne, 
makes above 50,000lb. annually, and the exports every 
year to the ſingle ah of Lyons amount to more than 
10,0001. 
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ments, nor conditions of government. The 
ſucceſſion to the throne is determined by 
the ſalique law, ſo that females are exclud- 
ed. He is marquis of Italy, and a prince 
of the empire, at the diet of which he has 
a ſeat. During a vacancy in the imperial 
throne, he is grand vicar for the empire in 
Italy, and chief of the two orders of the 
Annunciada and St., Lazarus. His great 
council is compoſed. of eight miniſters. of 
ſtate, among whom are the viceroy of Sar- 
dinia, his ambaſſador at Rome, and two ſe- 
cretaries of ſtate. The principal officers of 
his court are a great almoner, a high cham- 
berlain, three gentlemen of the bed-cham- 
ber in the firſt order, a grand maſter of the 
ceremonies, another of the houſhold, a prin- 
cipal magiorduomo, an honorary keeper of 
the wardrobe, and: maſter of the ſtag hounds, 
all: whoſe ſalaries would be thought little in 


compariſon of what, as Mr. Burke faceti- 


ouſly called them, he wg, 8 turnſpits re- 
ceived in En e | 


The 
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The public adminiſtration of juſtice is 
entruſted to certain provoſts and intendants 


nominated by his majeſty, who judge in 


the firſt inſtance. Appeals from their de- 


_ terminations are carried before the ſenates, 


of which there are three, at Turin, Cham- 
berry, and Nice; the firſt | 18 compoſed of 


three preſidents, and twenty-one ſenators; 


the ſecond of two preſidents, and ten coun- 
ſellors; and the third of one preſident, and 


ſix counſellors. The law, though ehanged 


in many inſtances by the king's ordinances, 


is founded on the Roman code, or pandects 


of Juſtinian. With regard to the finances, 
| learn that they are adminiſtered by the 
grand chamber of accounts, eſtabliſhed ſince | 


1563 at Chamberry by Emanuel Philibert, 


Duke of Savoy, which is compoſed of two 
preſidents, ſix counſellors, the ſame number 


of auditors, two ſecretaries, and an n 


W 


| As a . how much the Pope's influ- 
ence is diminiſhed, I muſt obſerve that no 
bull, brief, or papal letter, can be publiſhed 
„ | 9 in 


iss nnn 

in the dominions of his Sardinian majeſty 

without his permiſſion; his ambaſſador at 
the court of Rome, is generally a cardinal, 
and it is the king who preſents to all vacant 
benefices within his territories, deducting 

one third of their revenues for his penſions, 
All theſe benefices are ſubject to taxes, ex- 
cept the ancient patrimony of the church, 
or ſuch property as the clergy poſſeſſed be- 

fore the year 1600; but even this in time 
of war contributes the twentieth part of its 
income, which certainly is much too little. 
All eauſes, in which eccleſiaſtics are con- 
cerned, are determined by ſecular” judges; 
and finally, to deſtroy that power by which 
the clergy ſo frequently made the intereſt 
of religion a pretext for the gratification of 

their vengeance, the king put himſelf at the 

head of the inquiſition, ſo that no ne 

can be en but 10 his order.. 


In S to the general ſyſtem of 
Europe, and to defend his territories from 
the incroachments of his neighbours, his 
Sardinian majeſty keeps up an army of 
| 40, ooo 
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40, ooo men, viz. four regiments of body - 
guards, twenty-two of infantry, ten of ca- 
valry, and twelve of militia or provincials. 
Among theſe troops are alſo ſome Swiſs re- 
giments. The marine is ſo inconſiderable, 


as to be unworthy of attention, being com- 


poſed only of two frigates, and as many 


gallies, out of commiſſion. The royal re- 
venues amount to 1,041,666]. They are 
principally made up by a land-tax, poll-tax, 
tax on cattle, gabelle or duty on ſalt and to- 
bacco, of which J believe each family is 
obliged, as in France, to take annually a cer- 
tain quantity; another on ſtamped paper, 
on inns, butchers meat, leather, candles, 
gunpowder, and a tax on Jews. 


T readily ſubſcribe to the opinion con- 
tained in your laſt letter, that a traveller 
ſhould not be unacquainted with the revo- 
lutions and memorable events of the coun- 
tries he viſits; and to prove the ſincerity 


of this aſſertion, I ſhall conclude this witn 


an abridgement of the hiſtory of Savoy and 
Piedmont, more eſpecially as from reading 


\ 
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it J am led to believe, that there is no where 
to be found a ſtronger inſtance of what a 


wiſe and prudent ſucceſſion of princes can 


do in raiſing a ſmall territory into a power- 
ful Nate, than what the freer Ln in 


its firlt counts and dukes. 


Berbel, . the iluſttious Houſe of 
Saxony, was in the year 1000 made count 


of Savoy and Maurientie by Rodolph the 


IIld, king of Burgundy, in recompence 
for the ctititary ſervice he had rendered 
him; and from this nobleman is deſcend- 
ed the preſent ſovereign of Sardinia, who 
may reflect with ſatisfaction, that the do- 
minions he has inherited from his anceſ- 
tors are not the acquiſitions of blood and 
conqueſt, which, however warranted by 
cuſtom, muſt to the philoſophic eye appear 
no better than public robbery ſupported by 
power. Through purchafe, marriage, and 
ſucceſſion, the territories of the counts of 


Savoy beca me conſiderable. Otho, the 


grandſon of Berthhold, united Piedmont to 
his paternal inheritance ; but theſe coun- 


tries were again divided by Thomas the Iſt. 
between 
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beten his two eldeſt ſons. Amadæus the 
IVth, who ſucceeded to Savoy, having 
eſpouſed the intereſt of the Gibbelins againſt 
the Dunn was recompenſed by the Em- 

„Frederic the IId; who, in 1246, 
ereted Chablais and Aöſte irito a duchy, by 
which the ducal dignity entered into the 
Houſe of Savoy. For the four firſt centu- 
ries it may be ſaid, that there were few 
_ . princes of the race of Berthhold that did 
not add to their dominions; but far greater 
than any of his predeceſſors was Amadzus 
the VIth, or the Green Count, ſo called 
from his appearing with all his retinue at a 
tournament in Chamberry cloathed in that 


colour. Theſe appellations, which ſeem to 


have been the prevailing faſhion of thoſe 
rude times, aroſe from the moſt trivial cir- 
cumfſtances, and were laviſhed on many, 
whoſe virtues entitled them to more ho- 
nourable diſtinctions; ſuch as Edward the 
black Prince, and Amadzus the VIth, who 
was certainly one of the moſt illuſtrious of 
his family ; for during a reign of forty years 
he ſupported the charaQer of a wiſe prince, 
and an able commander, while fortune, aa 


the 
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the reward of his merit, favourable 

to whatever 1 ee 5 nts 
| Havingeſlabliſhed his is ſo tack 

at home, as to make his alliance and medi- 

ation ſou ght 72 by the a emper or and all the | 


Italian ſtates, he carried his arms into the 


eaſt, delivered John Palzologus the Iſt from 
the captivity of the Bulgarian king, and re- 
placed him on the imperial throne of Con- 
ſtantinople. He ſuccoured the Iſland of 
Rhodes, routed the Turk in a great battle, 
and to make memorable the victory, in 1362 
eſtabliſhed the order of Annunciada in ho- 
nour of it. He was alſo the founder of 
many convents.— Vou will probably laugh 
at this remark, but ſurely muſt allow, that 
although to this enlightened age ſuch an act 
will appear the leaſt beneficial of his life, it 
diſplayed a piety, which, however ill - di- 
rected, was the reſult of a grateful and 
laudable intention. He died of the plague 
at Capua in 1383, whither he had carried 
his veteran army to aſſiſt Louis of Anjou 
in the conqueſt of Naples. The character 

. 5 | of 
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of Amadæus the VIIIth ſeems to be held 
in as much eſteem as that of the laſt men- 
tioned duke. In his reign Piedmont, for 

want of iſſue from its own princes, was re- 
annexed to the duchy of Savoy. Aſter a 
ſeries of good and uſeful actions, he re- 
ſigned his dominions to his ſon Lewis in 
1434, exchanging his diadem for the mo- 
naſtic habit and profeſſion; but he again 
appeared to the world in a character as ſin- 
gular as unexpected. In 1439 the council 
of Baſil, depoſing Eugenius the IVth, choſe 
Amadzus as the moſt proper perſon to fill 
the vacant chair of St. Peter, which nothing 
could perſuade him to accept, but a belief 
that his acquieſcence in the choice of the 
council would put an end to the ſchiſm of 
the church; in this however he was miſtaken, 
for during nine years after his election the 
papacy was continually diſputed; when, at 
length, worn out with oppoſition, and de- 
ſirous of repoſe, he again retired to the 
convent, which he had firſt choſen for his 
aſylum, where he ſurvived his abdication 
of th Papacy only two years. Savoy, and 
5 the 
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the other ducal dominions, which had hi- 
therto been governed by princes who ex- 
erted themſelves for the welfare of their 
ſubjects, fell into anarchy and weakneſs 
from the ſucceſſion of Philibert, the infant 
ſon of Amadæus the IX th, and the diſtrac- 
tion occaſioned by the various pretenſions 

to the regency, there being no leſs than ſix 
competitors, moſt of whom conſulted only 
their own intereſt in the claim, but happily 
the death of the young prince put an end 


to the diſturbances; for he being ſueceeded 


by his younger brother Charles the Iſt, 
who was conſequently a minor, his uncle 
Lewis the XIth, King of France, aſſumed 
the regency as it were by force, and dying 
in the following year, Charles, though but 
fifteen, took upon himſelf the management 


of his own affairs, and was found every 


way deſerving of it. At nineteen the king- 
dom of Cyprus was given to him by Char- 
lotte, daughter of John the IId, king of 


that iſland, as next heir in right of his 


grandmother Anne, John's ſiſter. Char- 


Sw being . by her natural brother 
; James, 
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James, and unable. to recover r_ Poe ion, 
though powerfully ſupported, | retired, to 

Rome, where ſhe made this donation ta 

Charles ; but the iſland being ſeized by the 
Venetians, as heirs to Catherine Cornaro, 
relict of the uſurper, Charles and his de- 
ſcendants ſaw the utility of putting in a 
claim, which, from their want of. naval 
force, could not poſſibly be ſupported ; ſo 
that this gift has been productive to the 
Houſe of Savoy of nothing more than uſe- 
leſs pretenſions to the thrones of Cyprus 
and Jeruſalem, with a royal title and addi- 
tional quarter to their arms ;. happily ſo, 
for could this prince and his ſucceſſors have 
ſupported their rights, they would have ſa- 
crificed many thouſands of their ſubjects i in 
Satifying their ambition; ; nor can I but 
condemn the continuance of ſuch claims, 
which for the moſt part are but a ſatire on 
the injuſtice of former times, and the vanity 
of the preſent. | 


During the 8 of Italy by: the 5 
French Kings Charles the VIllth, Lewis 
Vor. I. the 
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4. XIIth, and N the Iſt, th Dukes 


of Savoy generally eſpouſed the ſtronger 
party, and by ſo doing prevented their coun- 
try from being expoſed to the ravages of 

war; but, as I have obſerved in a former 
letter, their attempts on the little republic 
of Geneva were always fruitleſs, and fre- 


quently followed by unſucceſsful war, par- 


ticularly i in the reign of Charles the IId, 
who, on that account, drew upon himſelf 
more enemies than he could reſi ſt, but prin- 
cipally Francis the Iſt, and the canton of 
Berne; the former had won the greater part 
_ of Piedmont, and the latter the Pays de 
| Vaud. In this unfortunate ſituation Mont- 
fort, governor of Nice, diſplayed an ex- 
ample of valour and fidelity, that was cal- 
culated to raiſe the drooping ſpirits of 0 
countrymen under the calamities whic 
oppreſſed them. The Duc d' Enguien, com- 
mander of the French forces, with his ally 
Horuc Batbaroffa, the Turkiſh admiral, diſ- 
embarked their armies at Villa Franca, 2 
ſmall diſtance from Nice, and commanded 


the ſurrender of the city. The governor 
e eee 0 


having heard he ws replied; << Quion 
«,$'etoit mal addrefle. a lui pour rendre la 
« place, parce. qu'en ſon nom il s'appelloit 

Montfort, qu' en ſes armes il portoit des 
tt pals, et que ſa; deviſe etoit : I me faut 
« fenir ; & qu'il ne falloit attendre qu'une 
1 e 5 


Buborall, whoſa ds tempen was 
little calculated to admire virtue in an ene- 
my and a, Chriſtian, became indignant at 
this gallant anſwer, and inveſted the city 
on the 1oth day of Auguſt, 1543. He bat - 
tered it till the 22d, when a general aſſault 
was given. In this, however he was re- 
pulſed with loſs; but the heroic Montfort, 
finding that he could not maintain the place 
againſt ſuch-ſuperior force, abandoned the 
eity, for the caſtle, which he had previouſly 
ſtoredt With ammunition and proviſions. 
There, he Was eie for: after many 


9. 40 That he had al addreſſed hioſelf 8 for his. 
* name was Montfort, in his arms he bore balls, and 
© that his motto was: I muſt hold out; and that he 
5 might therefore expect an obſtinate defence.” 8 


Q 2 | deſperate | 
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deſperate attempts, the beſiegers conſidet- 


ably reduced by the ſucceſsful ſallies of the 
garriſon, and fearful of its being reinforced, 
gave up the attempt, after the loſs of much 
ms. and many thouſands of they beſt 


Emanuel Philibert, who ſucceeded Charles 


the IIId. in 1553, warmly eſponſed the fide 


his father had taken, and engaged perſonally 
in the war againſt France; - for, being 
nurſed as it were in arms, he poſſeſſed a 
thorough knowledge of the tactics of thoſe 
times, and all the valour of his anceſtors. 
In the famous battles. of St. Quintin and 
Gravelines, between Philip and Henry, the 
ſucceſſors of Charles the Vth and Francis 


the Iſt, Emanuel Philibert very much con- 


tributed by his perſonal atchievement to 
the victory; it was after the former of 
theſe, that Philip, whoſe hands the duke 
would have kiſſed in compliment of his 
ſucceſs, haſtily prevented him, exclaiming 


with more generoſity than J ever thought 
that monarch polleſſed : It is rather my 


duty 
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« duty to kiſs your hands, who have gained 
« for me ſo glorious a victory at the ex- 
e pence of ſo little blood.” Though France 


was very unwilling to reſtore all the places 


that had been taken by Francis the Iſt from 
the late duke, yet it finally-took place, and 
a treaty to that purpoſe was ſigned at Turin 
on the 14th of December, 1 574. 


Philibert is remarkable alſo for his pre- 
tenſions to the crown of Portugal, vacant 
by the death of Henry the Cardinal in 1380; 
but in theſe he had no greater ſucceſs than 
his predeceſſor Charles the Iſt had in thoſe 
to Cyprus. He was ſucceeded by Charles 
Emanuel, who ſeems to have inherited the 
enterpriſing ſpirit of his forefathers without 
their virtues; covetous of dominion, and 


| regardleſs of the means by which he ac- 


quired it, he took advantage of the civil 
commotions in France, and ſeized Pro- 
vence ; but for this act of injuſtice he was 
ſeverely chaſtiſed by Henry the IVth, who 


| reduced him to the ſituation of ſuing in per- 


ſon for part of his conquered territories, 
Q 3 . Finding 
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Finding that he was not likely to ſucceed 
againſt a monarch of Henry's heroic tem- 
per (who, as J have ſeen it well obſerved, 
was ſupported by his rights, his virtue, his 
ſword, and Sully) he attempted to ſurpriſe 
the city of Geneva by night, in doing which 
he only increaſed the infamy of his cha- 
racter; but you have already had a deſcrip- 
tion of this attempt in a letter from that 
city. After a long life of political intrigue 
and perfidy, he died of an apoplexy on the 
26th of July, 1630. 


From this time to the reign of Lewis the 
XIVth, Savoy occaſionally wok part with 
France or Spain, as moſt conducive to its 
Intereſt. In 1653, the advantage was ſo 
much on the fide of France, that Charles 
Emanuel the Ild thought of allying himſelf 
to that court, and conſequently went ac- 
companied by his ducheſs, his mother, and 
the princeſs Margaret his ſiſter, to meet 
Lewis the XIVth at Lyons, between whom 
and his ſiſter he was deſirous of effecting a 
marriage, which would probably have ſuc- 

ceeded 


* 
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ceeded to his wiſhes, had not Spain, fearful 
of the event, propoſed at the ſame time the 
Infanta Maria Thereſa, and peace between 


the two kingdoms, as the ratification of 


ſuch alliance. This offer, through the in- 
trigue of Cardinal Mazarin, wWas preferred, 5 
which broke off all connection between 
France and Savoy, and induced the latter 
to unite itſelf to che enemies of the former. 


The rſt * that offered Was in 


1690, when Victor Amadzus the IId. ac- 


ceded to the grand league that was formed 
by almoſt all the powers of Europe to 
check the inordinate ainbition of Lewis 
the XVIth; but this junction, which had 
ſo promiſing an appearance, was near pro- 
ducing the moſt fatal event. Catinat, the 
French general, ſtript the duke of almoſt 
all his dominions in two campaigns, and 
would have completed his ruin, had not 
Lewis, who deemed the expences of the 
war much greater than the advantages that 
would reſult from it, ordered Catinat to act 
only on the defenſive, and in the mean 


24 time, 
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time, for the purpoſe of detaching Victor 
from the alliance, propoſed terms of ac- 
commodation more ſuited to the condition 

of a conqueror, than to that of the van- 
quiſhed. Theſe were immediately accept - 
ed, and a treaty of peace ſigned at Turin 
on the 29th of Auguſt, 1696. It con- 
tinued, however, but a ſhort time; for the 
famous war of ſucceſſion breaking out at 
the beginning of this century, Savoy be- 
came a party concerned. The duke was, 
at firſt, obliged to fight for the execution 
of the king of Spain's will, and unite his 
arms to thoſe of Lewis the XIVth. Four 
years before this, he had found himſelf 
almoſt diſpoſſeſſed of his dominions by the 
rapid ſucceſs of the French arms; and 
ſhould he now have eſpouſed the oppoſite 
cauſe, he was more likely to be ſo than 
before, as Lewis had filled the Milaneſe 
with his troops. However, his intereſt as 
well as inclination ſoon induced him to join 
the imperial army under Count Stharem- 
berg, who commanded in Italy during the 


abſence of Prince Eu gene, and then he de- 
1 c lared 
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clared war againſt Lewis, but the French 
generals acted with ſuch vigour, that he 
— found himſelf diſpoſſeſſed of all his 
territories, except the two cities of Turin 
and Coni, the former of which they had 
inveſted, and were on the point of taking, 
though gallantly defended. In this hope- 
leſs ſituation Victor began to deſpair; 
when, unexpectedly the allies, who were 
every where victorious, ſent a powerful 
army to his relief under Prince Eugene. 
This great man triumphed over all the ob- 
ſtacles that were thrown in his way by the 
Duc de Vendome, and arrived near Turin 
in Auguſt, 1706, where he forced the ene- 
mies es: gained a complete victory, and 
in conſequence ſaved Victor Amadæus from 
what a few days before ſeemed inevitable 
ruin, At the peace of Utretcht, in 1713, 
his fidelity and perſeyerance were amply 
_ Tewarded by England, whoſe miniſters in- 
ſiſted, that the Houſe of Savoy ſhould be 
acknowledged as next in ſucceſſion to the 
crown of Soak in default of iſſue from 
N and by way of indemnification for 

the 
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the expence which the duke had incurred 
during the war, the iſland of Sicily ſhould 
be ceded to him with the title of King, 
In 1720, he was compelled to exchange 
Sicily for Sardinia with the Emperor, and 
from this iſland we find he has aſſumed the 
preſent title. Victor, at length tired with 
a long reign of fifty years, RY defirous of 
repoſe, reſigned the throne to his fon 
Charles Emanuel the IIId. in-1730, and re- 
tired to Chamberry, where he publiſhed his 
marriage with the counteſs of St. Sebaſtian, 
daughter of the marquis de St. Thomas, 
one of his former prime miniſters, ane 
relict of his firſt equerry the count of that 
name. It is ſuppoſed that his abdication 
Was an act of policy, to avoid the reſent- 

ment of the Emperor, which was excited 
by his having privately concerted meaſures 
with Spain for the introduction of Spaniſh 
garriſons into Parma and Tuſcany ; be that 
as it may, certain it is, that he attempted 
to reaſſume the regal dignity the year after 

his reſignation of it, but was prevented by 


bis ſon. He died at Montcallier, the 31ſt 
| * 
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of October, 1732. In conſequence of 4 | | 


treaty of alliance at Worms, on the 1 3th 
of September, 1743, Savoy was again en- 
gaged in a war againſt France and Spaiti, 
to ſupport the inheritance of the late Em- 
preſs Queen, Maria Thereſa ; Charles 


Emanuel, the late King, proved himſelf 


every way worthy of his illuſtrious proge- 
nitors. He commanded his own armies in 
perſon, and diſplayed the talents of an able 
general, the valour of an hero, and what 
is much more rare, a mind ſuperior to cor- 


ruption; for his enemies, eager to detach 
him from the Imperial alliance, offered him 


the Milaneſe as the reward of his revolt. 
This he rejected with all the indignation of 
inſulted virtue, for the only anſwer he or- 
dered his miniſter to make to the propoſal, 
was to inform the Count de Maillebois, ſent 
to conclude this buſineſs, that he might 
return to his army, as the campaign had 
already begun two days. This noble action 
found its recompence in his ſubſequent 
triumph over the French and Spaniſh 
armies, and at the peace of Aix la Cha- 

pelle, 
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pelle, in 1748, by which he received all 

that had been ceded to him by the empreſs 

queen in the treaty of Worms, except the 

marquiſate of Final, which, as it before be- 
longed to, Was beſtowed on the ONS of 
Genoa, 


Such is an epitome of the moſt intereſt- 
ing events recorded in the hiſtory of theſe 
countries, You receive it in conſequence 
of my early return laſt night from the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador's converſazione, and my 
riſing this morning full two hours ſooner 
"ig uſyal, 
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OUGH highly entertained at Turi rin, 
both of us were completely tired be- 
fire we left it ; which I can attribute only 
to the uniform appearance of the place, and 
its unvaried repetition of amuſements. We 
travelled through a dead flat, than which 
nothing can be more unintereſting, as the 
objects of fight are confined to the hedges 
on each fide, and to the horſes before us; 
the latter of which generally preſent a 
ſpectacle of the moſt unpleaſing nature, 
eſpecially if we heighten it by reflection; 
for what exiſtence is more wretched than 
that of a poſt-horſe, kept up from fainting, 
under exceſs of labour, by the continual 
torture of an unthinking and ' mercileſs | 
poſtillion ? Having reached the Tanaro, 
we continued our journey on the banks of 
that river to Alleſſandria, a town that has 
nothing 
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W in it deſerving of attention, but the 
citadel, which is much admired by military 
men. We departed early the next morn- 
ing, very diſſatisfied with our landlord, who 
had made a moſt exorbitant demand upon 
us, that i is, about ſix times more than what 
he would hay ve charged, a noble Piedmonteſe, 
and all the 1 ” 6 his coac , or family 
and ſervants: ut indeed we. "ould only 
blame ourſelves. for this impoſition, as we. 
neglected to make a Previous hargain for 
ſupper and beds—a precaution univerſally 
taken 1 in France and Italy. About mid-day 
we arrived at Novi, the frontier town of the 
republic of Genoa ; and, on leaving it, 
found the country . hilly and naked. A 
few miles farther we began the aſcent of 
the Apennines, and coined the ſummit at a 
point called the Bochetta, whence we had 
a view of the ſame kind, but ſuperior to 
| that from the Viſe near Marſcilles,* Be- 
low us lay, that part of Italy which was 
the ancient Liguria waſhed * the Tuſcan 


2 


* This alludes to a i former 1 not t publiſhed. 
ſea ; 


30 
1 on the ſhore a which we viewed the 
diſtant city of Genoa, andits environs. Our 
road from the village of Campo Marone, at 
the bottom of theſe Hills lay along the broad 
channel 0 the Polcevera, which, thou gh 
generally dry, Ys s ſometimes overflowed by 
a deluge that ruſhes from the Apennines, 
laying waſte or fweeping away whatever 
lies within its reach. The entrance into 
Genoa by the ſuburb of San Pietro d: Arena 
is moſt magnificent, The city is built in 
form of a creſcent round its beautiful port, 
and as we came ſuddenly to one horn or ex- 
tremity, we beheld, the moſt ſtriking ſcene 
of the kind that can be imagined. There 
being a regular aſcent from the water, we 
caught this noble amphitheatre of buildings 
at one glance, Within the mole are the 
merchant ſhips, and farther out in the port, 
a ſmall fleet of Dutch and Neapolitan men 
of war, Which added very much to the 
grandeur and majeſty of the whole. We 
were ſo pleaſed, that we both at the ſame | 
inſtant expreſſed our ſurpriſe and admira- 
tion on our unexpeAted, arrival at this point 
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| Genoa may be called a city of marble pa- 
laces; but, unfortunately it ſtands on ſuch 
a confined flip of land, between the ſea and 
the mountain behind it, that theſe noble 
edifices preſs upon one another. Add to 
this, the ſtrects are ſo narrow, as to prevent 
the paſſenger from ſeeing their ſtyle of ar- 
chitecture to advantage. The two princi- 
pal are La Strada N uova, and La Strada 
Balbi ; the firſt conſiſts of fourteen ſaperb 
palaces, that contain a profuſion of marbles, 
and a fine collection of paintings, among 
which are many moſt admirable pieces of 
Titian, the Caracci, and Guido Rene ; but 
I was not quite ſatisfied, as I did not ſee a 
ſingle picture of Raphael, with whom 1 
long to be better acquainted. In the Sara 
Palace is an apartment even ſuperior to any 
of thoſe we ſaw in the Marquis del Borgo's 
at Turin; the carving, gilding, and pointed 
cichng : its inlaid floor. glaſſes, marbles, 
damaſk hangings; and, to crown all, the 
view over part of Genoa, the port, and the 
Mediterranean, make it an object of general 


AT; not but I think had the mate- 
rxials 
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rials been collected in London, they would 
have been arranged with more taſte. The 
Doge's palace, or, as the Genoeſe call it, 
La Signorla, is an extenſive building. The 
aſcent to it is by a large ſtone ſtair-caſe, at 
the bottom of which are two marble ſtatues 
of the famous Andrew - Doria and his 
nephew; the former hath this inſcription ; 
Andre Doriz, quod rempublicam diu- 
tius oppreſſam, priſtinam in libertatem 
vindicaverit, Patri proinde Patriæ ap- 
pellato, Senatus Genuenſis, im- 
mortalis memor beneficii, vi- 
venti poſuit.“ 


On the other is: 


F 


Jo. Doriz, patriæ libertatis conſervatori. f 


In honour of Andrew Doria, becauſe he hath re- 
ſtored to its ancient liberty the republic long oppreſſed, 
whence he is called the Father of his Country. The 
Senate of Genoa, mindful of the immortal benefit, hath 
erected this ſtatue to him when alive. 

To John Doria, the protector of his roy s li- 

"Yau. L | R We 
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We waited ſome time the adjournment 
of the leſſer council, when we ſaw the 
Doge cloathed in his crimſon robes, and 

afterwards the two State Chambers, in 
which the public buſineſs is tranſacted. 
Theſe apartments are ornamanted with 
ſeven” ſtatues of illuſtrious Genoeſe, and 
paintings that repreſent ſome of the moſt 
memorable events contained in the hiſtory 
of the republic; but I cannot ſay that I ad- 
mired either the one or the other. The 
churches are magnificent, and poſſeſs ſome 
capital paintings: that of the Annunciada, 
in my opinion, ſtands firſt, both for its ar- 
chitecture and ornament. After it the 
Santa Maria Carignano, built by the family, 
whoſe name it bears, on the moſt elevated 
part of this noble city. From the top we 
had a bird's eye view of Genoa, &c. and 
on deſcending examined the church, where 
a ſtatue of St. Sebaſtian, by Puget, princi- 
pally engaged our attention. This ſtatue, 
the production of a French artiſt, is one of 
the beſt in Genoa, which very much ex- 
Cites my aſtoniſhment, as no nation has had 
| more 


re 
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more opportunities of enrichin g itſelf with 
Grecian ſculpture than the Genoeſe ; but 
I ſuſpe&, that whatever they acquired, their 
avarice converted into money, as the whole 
city cannot boaſt of one ancient ſtatue that 
has any merit. In going to this church, 

we paſſed over the celebrated bridge built 
by the ſame family, and diſtinguiſhed by 
the fame name; it croſſes a narrow valley 
140 feet deep, which runs through the city 
to the ſea. On dooking over the parapets, 
we ſaw houſes below us at leaſt five ſtories 
high. The bridge Carignano is certainly 
one of the moſt curious objects of regard 
in Genoa, : as well for its ſingularity of ſitu- 
ation, as for the merit of its architecture; 5 
but our time was better employed at A 
building, that reflects greater honour on 
the Genoeſe, than the endow ment of all 
their monaſteries and churches. This is 
the Albergo, erected for the truly charita- 
ble purpoſe of bringing up foundlings, or- 


phans, natural children, and the offspring 


of ſuch parents as are unable to educate, 
their families as honeſt and uſeful pag, oo 
R 2 of 
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of ſociety. It is alſo uſed as a place of con- 


finement and labour for women of ill fame, 
and for wives whoſe huſbands have com- 
plained to the inquiſition of their inconti- 


nence ; it affords a comfortable aſylum to 
the old and indigent, who are no longer 
able to ſupport themſelves by labour ; and 
food and lodging to the pilgrim. All the 
inhabitants (amounting to more than a 
thouſand) are kept in ſeparate diviſions ; the 


men upon one ſide, and the women on the 


other. It is ſupported, by legacies, which 
amount to a very conſic rable ſum. 


At the head of this admirable inſtitution 


are two noble Genoeſe—a lady and gentle- 


man, for their reſpective ſexes. I was ſo 
pleaſed with the Albergo, which is the beſt 
houſe of the kind that has fallen in our 
way, that I got every poſſible information 
relative to its inſpectors, inferior officers, 
government, manual labour, proviſions, 
&c. &c. for which I refer you to my jour- 
nal on my return to England. In regard 
to the building, it is well planned for its 
Ft Fog purpoſe. 
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1 The chapel too we viſited, 


where we found the beſt piece of ſculp- 


ture in Genoa, a bas relief, by that extra- 


vagant and univerſal genius Michael An- 
gelo Buonarotti; the ſubject is a dead Chriſt 
and Virgin who weeps over him; though 
I think it uncommonly fine, yet it comes 
not up to my ideas of the Grecian ſchool ; 


but I dare fay no more on this ſubject till I 


reach Florence. How changed, how fal- 
len, is the arſenal from its 8 condi- 
tion, when Genoa furniſhed ſo many po- 
tentates of Europe with fleets, and by its 
naval ſtrength ſo long kept poſſeſſion of one 
of the diviſions of Conſtantinople ! The 
whole of its maritime force, if I might uſe 


the expreſſion, is now confined to four rot- 
ten gallies, which ſerve as priſons to the 


galley ſlaves. Theſe men conſiſt of Maho- 
metan captives, Genoeſe aſſaſſins, and rob- 


bers, who, like thoſe of Toulon, are, with 


ſome few exceptions, chained together in 
pairs. On entering. the arſenal we walked 


along a range of ſheds or ſmall ſhops, where 


frond of the ſlaves are permitted for money 
R 3 to 
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to ſell different articles to the reſt, as bread, 
ſoup, meats, &c. while others have the li- 
berty of ranging the town to diſpoſe of ſlip- 
pers, purſes, &c. but theſe I believe are al- 
ways Turks. I was aſtoniſhed at the little 
order kept among them by the overſeers, 
for the uproar was general and exceſſive. 
One thing I had almoſt omitted mentioning 
to you, and that is the Roman prow or iron 
roſtrum which' is put up' over the door of 
the arſenal, perhaps the only one ext Ming, 
and therefore an object of curioſity ; it was 
found in cleaning the port, where it had 
probably lain a long time, as it is now nearly 
conſumed with age: its form is that of a 
boar s bead, or ſore lan animal. | 


Having owns with this place (the arſenal) 
which I think invites no ſecond viſit, we 
took oars, and rowed out to ſea, for the 
purpoſe of ſeeing Genoa to the greateſt ad- 
vantage; ; and indeed this view of i it is mag- 
nificent, comprehending the city, the Tar- 
rounding hills, and the numerous villas 
that wag <d oy part of them. 8 | 

vii | r Theſe 


| ſcribed them to you. 
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Theſe are the objects which have princi- 
pally engaged our attention at this place, 
and as they appeared to me, ſo have I de- 


The Genoeſe are ſaid to inherit the cha- 
rater of their Ligurian anceſtors ; but I 
rather think, if they retain any part of it, 
it is the worſt, as they certainly are the 
moſt turbulent, moſt ſuperſtitious, \moſt 
vindictive, and moſt mercenary race in all 
Italy. Of the firſt charge the hiſtory of 
their country affords a variety of inſtances; 


of the ſecond and third the frequency of 
religious proceiſions and aſſaſſinations. To 


prove the laſt, I need only relate a cireum- 
ſtance that would be incredible, if it were 
not ſufficiently vouched by the teſtimony 
of all travellers who have viſited Genoa ; 
and that is, their voluntary ſervitude on 
board the gallies after the term of their 
ſentence is elapſed. Examples of this: are 
very frequent, the contract is generally for 


twelve months, and the price of their li- 


berty eighteen ſhillings 1 in Genoeſe money. 
| SS I am 
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I am really at a loſs to account for ſuch de- 
pravity, but my ſurprize yields to my in- 
dignation, not ſo much againſt the wretch- 
ed ſlaves, as againſt the more wretched go- 
vernment that permits and encourages ſo 
infamous a compact. 5 the condi- 
tion of the galley ſlaves be better here than 
in France, nevertheleſs it is ſo bad, that 
were I not aſſured of the fact, I never had 
given it credit; chained one to another, ex- 
poſed to all weather on board the gallies, 
ſubject to arbitrary and ſevere correction, 
ill cloathed, worſe fed, and finally eat up 
by diſeaſe and vermin; who would have 
imagined it poſſible? but ſo it is; and ſuch 
is the imbecility, the infatuation, the mi- 
ſery of human nature at Genoa. 


The character of the | nobles too has a 
leading feature in it, that is ſeldom found 
in other countries. They affect a ſuperio- 
rity to thoſe prejudices, which ſo frequently 
and ſo fooliſhly exiſt againſt commerce; 
yet this maſk of wiſdom is only the reſult 
8 7 of 
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of avarice, as no race of men is prouder and 
more ignorant. But the commerce carried 
on by the noble Genoeſe, is that of money, 
or in other words uſury, as they ſupply the 
needy of France and Italy with ſums at the 
moſt exorbitant intereſt. They are in poſ- 
ſeſſion of this money from the exerciſe of 
the moſt rigid parſimony in domeſtic life; 
for inſtead of uſing the noble palaces, which 
they owe to the oſtentation of their anceſ- 
tors, they inhabit only the attic ſtories; 
fathers, uncles, brothers, with all their fe- 
male relatives and ſervants, are ſtowed in 
different apartments, and their tables, in- 
ſtead of being ſerved in a ſtyle adequate to 
their opulence, are (as I am well informed) 
moſt pitifully ſupplied. In the article of 
dreſs, as they always wear black, they in- 
cur but little expence ; and for hoſpitality, 

it is a virtue unknown to them, even among 
each other. Their general amuſement is 
converſazioni, where they entertain them- 
ſelves at cards, and are refreſhed with cof- 
fee, lemonade, and biſcuits. The women 
are pretty, but their ſable dreſs, and man- 
ner 
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ner of wrapping up their heads in a vell 
called II Meſſero, are in my opinion very 
unbecoming. Their whole time is taken 
up in play, intrigue, and the obſervance of 
church ceremony. They never appear from 
home either with their huſbands, or without 
their Ceciſbei, the latter of whom are al- 
ways the objects of their choice, and often 
the fathers of their children. From the 
general imputation which the Genoeſe lie 
under of ignorance, I am not at all ſur- 
priſed to find no univerſity here; but from 
that partiality to muſic, which they enter- 
tain in common with all the Italians, I did 
not expect to ſee ſo vile a theatre. The 
fingers were what J ſhould have been out 
of humour with, even at Novi, and the 
band. was ſtill more deſpicable :- this 1s the 
- conſequence of their parſimony, as the ma- 
nagers, from the little encouragement they 
receive, are not able to employ the beſt 
voices and muſic. 


Commerce at Genoa is reduced to its 
loweſt ebb, having declined in proportion 
to 
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to its riſe at Leghorn. Few of theſe noble 
uſurers would riſk a cargo in a veſſel of 
their own ſtate, as they know how entirely 
their flag is unprotected, and therefore 
make uſe of Britiſh bottoms 28 their beſt 
ſecurity. In theſe they export their velvets, 
ſilk, oil, dried muſhrooms (which are fa- 
| mous) wines, Parmeſan cheeſe, and Carrara 
marbles. Their imports are various, Eng- | 
liſh cloth is a conſiderable article, their 
chief trade however is with Spain. But 
that on which the exiſtence of this republic 
as all independent ſtate, as well as the pro- 
perties of many of its citizens have long 
reſted, is the celebrated Bank of St. George, 
eſtabliſhed ſince the commencement of the 

fifteenth century. It is leſs dependent on 
government, than government is on it, 
being managed excluſively by its own. laws, 
and ſeparate directors; its capital is im- 
menſe, its credit univerſal, and the ſecurity 
as firm as the defenceleſs condition of Genoa 
will admit, In 1746 it ſupported the re- 
public i in its diſtreſs, by advancing 7 50,0001, 

the whole of Weh, (as 1 am informed) has 


been 
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been liquidated. The intereſt it gives for 
money is two and a half per cent. 

I ſhall conclude this letter with an anec- 
dote related to me by a French gentleman 
who reſides here, which will give you a 
much better repreſentation of the national 
character, than any thing I could otherwiſe 
write upon the ſubject. 


Some months ago two Venetians (whoſe 
countrymen and the Genoeſe ſtill keep up 
that inveterate hatred to each other, which 
diſtinguiſhed their anceſtors) were preſent 
at an Oſterla, or wine houſe, where the 


_ converſation of the company aroſe, not as 


it would in England, on politics or plea- 
ſure, but upon the merits of St. John, the 
Protector of Genoa, who, it was aſſerted, 


had worked innumerable miracles, and was 


the greateſt of all ſaints. If nature be ſo 
much the parent of patriotiſm, as to create 
in us an affection for thoſe minuter objects 


in our native land, which the citizen of the 


world would regard with an eye of indif- 
| ference, 
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ference, how much more powerfully muſt. 
the operate on our paſſions, when we re- 
member that, on which the proſperity of 
our country is ſuppoſed to depend? The 
two Venetians were preciſely in this pre- 
dicament. They probably knew as little of 
St. John, as they did of St. Denis; but St. 
Mark was the guardian of Venice, and 
conſequently” their all in all. Reſolved 
therefore to maintain his honour in oppoſi- 
tion to this provoking eulogium of the 
| Genoeſe on their patron, one of them ob- 
ſerved, that the bones of his ſaint had 
worked more miracles, particularly in heal- 
ing diſeaſes, than all the apoſtles and ſaints ; 
that in heaven he was next in rank to the 
Virgin and popes, and as much ſuperior to 
their St. John, as the patriarch of Venice 
was to the archbiſhop of Genoa. To 
prevent any reply to this, he and his friend 
left the room, but were ſoon followed by 
one of the company, who had the honour - 
of bearing the great croſs of a religious 
order in their church proceſſions. This 


deſperate enthuſiaſt on overtaking, ſtabbed 
the. 


— 
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the Venetian, who had ſpoken, to the 
heart, crying out with the blow, Ti manda 
queſto San Giovanne ; che ti guariano le 
offe di Sam Marco.“ His friend, aſtoniſhed 
at a deed ſo bloody, applied to a magiſtrate 
for juſtice, who, having heard the particu- 
lars, told him, that had a Venetian mur- 
dered a Genoeſe in Venice, no notice would 
have been taken of it, but that his complaint 
would probably be conſidered i in a few days; 
—and' ſo indeed it was, even ſooner than he 
had promiſed, for early the next morning 
he too was found aſſaſſinated at the door of 
his lodgings, and the bearer of the grea 
croſs ſtill maintains his poſt of WG 
Now determine on the character of a peo- 
ple, among whotn ſuch crimes are com- 
mitted with impunity. 


1 St. John ſends thee this, that the bon of St. Mark 
may heal thee. | 
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Genoa, Oct. 6th. 1787. 


E ſhall leave Genoa in a few hours, 
Y Y and therefore I muſt conclude what 
remains to be ſaid of it with as much expe- 
dition as poſſible. You wiſh to hear what 
Engliſh gentlemen we know in Italy.. As 


we were among the firſt that paſſed the 


Alps, we have hitherto ſeen but few, a 
Mr. Dundas, ſon of Sir Thomas Dundas, 
met us at 'Turin, and has been of our party 


here. Yeſterday we all dined with Mr. | 


Braham, the Britiſh conſul, at his villa near 


this place, and concluded the evening with. 


him at his houſe in town. But to proceed in 


my account of Genoa: I muſt obſerve to 


you,. that the republic is about 140 miles 
in length, and from twenty to thirty in 


breadth. The ſoil is not as grateful as the 
climate is favourable. If I except the 


country 
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country near the gulphs of St. Remo and 
Speſſa, together with the valley of Polce- 
vera, which are fruitful in olives, grapes, 
truffles, muſhrooms, 'figs, oranges, and 
lemons. The wines are of two ſorts, an 
ordinary, and rich muſcadine. 'The muſh- 
rooms are ſo much admired in theſe parts 
of Europe, that their annual importation 
into Spain alone amounts to 5o000l. but 
what the Genoeſe find moſt profitable is 
their. oil, which is only inferior to. that of 
Lucca. The mineral productions princi- 
pally conſiſt of falt, ſlate, and marbles ; the 
laſt are beautiful and various, particularly 
thoſe of Seſtri di Ponente, which are con- 
ſequently the moſt eſteemed. Near the 
ſuburb of San Pietro d'Arena is a ſpecies of 
black ſand, that poſſeſſes a ſtrong magnetic 
quality, evident from its influence on the 
compaſs. This ſand has very much en- 
gaged the attention of the naturaliſt, as alſo 
a DR of freth water that. riſes in the 
gulph of Speſſa, and occupies a ſpace of 
about thirty feet in circumference. 


The 
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The government of Genoa, which is con- 
fined to the nobles, was new modelled by 
the celebrated Andrew Doria and his allo 
ciates in 1528. Having determined on ſuch 
families as were eligible to ſtate employ- 
ments, they declared, for the purpoſe of 

preventing jealouſies among the citizens 
who were excluded, that how would ag- 
gregate to the ee then named ten fa- 
milies annually, which was accordingly 
done; but it was found that the nobility 
firſt choſen, aſſumed privileges incompati- 
ble with the equality that ſhould ſubſiſt 
among the members of an ariſtocratic go- 
vernment. This was violently reſented by 
thoſe of ſubſequent creation, who in 1579, 
obliged: the former to renounce all claim to 
excluſive power, and to declare the whole 
« the ed n eue footing. 

1 was then determined that every male 
patrician ſhould, at the age of twenty-two. 
years, have a ſeat in the great council, or 
body wherein the ſupreme authority re- 
ſides. This council enaQs or abrogates 
Vol. I. 8 * kw. 


. 
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| laws: impoſes taxes: elects a Doge or 
chief magiſtrate, with the great officers of 


the republic : makes war and peace : rati- 
fies treaties ; and, in a word, exerciſes or 
delegates all the ſuperior functions of go- 
vernment. The number is generally from 
three to four hundred, but as it has been 
found difficult to aſſemble ſo large a body, 
they draw annually by lot 200 of them, 


which they call the minor council, who in 
reality govern the republic. In affairs 


brought before either of them, it is neceſ- 
ſary to have two thirds of the voices to 
carry the queſtion, a rule that I think muſt 
be attended with confuſion and delay. The 
Doge, or chief officer of the republic, is 
choſen from the councils of which he 1s 
preſident, and veſted with the excluſive 
power of propoſing whatever. is ſubmitted 
to their conſideration. No perſon is eligi- 
ble until he has attained the age of fifty. 
He remains in office only two years, but 
may be rechoſen at the expiration of ten. 


His place of reſidence is the Signorla or 


Ducal Palace, where he is conſtantly at- 
tended 
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tended by two, ſenators, who are in fact 


ſpres, and guarded by 100 Swiſs ſoldiers. 
During his term of, office, he has the title 


of Sereniſſimo, and ever afterwards "that of 
Excellentiſſimo, with the honourable charge 
of perpetual Procurator ; but ſo carefully 


does this jealous conſtitution provide againſt 


his abuſe of power, that on quitting his of- 


_ fice, he is reſponſible to the ſupreme Cen- 
ſors for his adminiſtration. Every Doge 
muſt be lawfully born, and not the adopted 


ſon of nobility. Their manner of ele&ion 


is as follows. The great council aſſemble, 


and draw by lot out of their own number 
50, who propoſe 20 as worthy of the dig- 
nity ; out of whom the great council again 
ſele& 15; this number is reduced by the 
200 to ſix, from whom the Doge is choſen 
by a majority of voices. The other officers 
of ſtate I ſhall paſs over in ſilence, as I have 


already put more into my journal on the 


ſubje&, than I can even review with pati- 
ence, much leſs tranſcribe. The law of 


| Genoa, I mean that which determines on 
the property of the ſubject, is as I believe 1 in 
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all Italy, founded on the Roman, and the 


tention of an Engliſhman. The firft, 
(whatever might be its merit,) is generally 
ſubſervient to intereſt: and the ſecond very 
ſeldom put in force; as you may perceive 
by what I have ſaid on the frequency of aſ- 
ſaſſinations, that crimes paſs with. impu- 
nity z which I partly attribute to the ſu- 
pineneſs and immorality of the magiſtrates, 
partly to the fear they are in of the common 
people or. mob. The eccleſiaſtical ſtate is 
governed by an archbiſhop and fix ſuffra- 
gans ; beſides theſe are the biſhops of Sar- 
zana and Savona; the firſt dependent on 
the ſee of Rome, and the ſecond on the 
metropolitan of Milan. The inquiſition 
they ſay is no longer formidable, but as 1 
find a dominican friar at the head of it, 1 
do not give the moſt implicit faith to this 
declaration. The ſoldiers of the republic, 
for I cannot, ſay military eſtabliſhment, are 
about 1 500, principally Germans and Swils ; 
as they. have a noble at their head, who is 


never ſeen in an uniform, you may con- 
ceive 
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ceive what ſort of an appearance they make 
indtuiduall 'y, for in a body I believe the go- 
vernment is too compaſſionate to expoſe 
them to view. | 


The population of the republic is eſti- 
mated at 3 50, ooo ſouls, out of which num- 
ber 90,000 are inhabitants of the capital. 
The revenues amount to 153,264/. and the 
expence of government is only 98,407/. z 


ſo that there ſhould-be annually a — of 


54,857 


The Hiſtory of Genoa has little in it de- 
ſerving of more than general attention pre- 
vious to the new modelling of the govern- 
ment by the elder Doria. It belonged to 
the Romans, the Goths, the Eaſtern Em- 


pire, the Lombards, to Charlemagne and 


his ſucceſſors. In 1096 the inhabitants re- 
volted, and declared themſelves independent, 
making choice of ariſtocracy as their form 
of Government. In 1257 they elected a 
Captain or Doge, one Simon Bocca- negra, 
whom they veſted with abſolute power. 
8 * Inu ſtead 
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Inſtead of tracing the ſeveral forms of poli- 
_ tical adminiſtration (of which I believe no 
country ever had a greater variety) I ſhall 
remind you thal about the commencement 
of its independence the Cruſades broke out, 
and ſet all the fanatic ſtates of Europe in a 
blaze.—In the ſhort ſpace of thirteen years, 
Genoa furniſhed the princes, who embarked | 
in this expedition, with ſeven large flects, 
ane of which alone, was compoſed of 68 
gallies—By ſuch valuable contracts it ſoon 
became the moſt opulent and powerful city 
in Europe, and got poſſeſſion of the iſland 
of Sardinia and principal commerce of the 
Mediterranean. The firſt of theſe was the 
ſubject of thoſe bloody and obſtinate wars 
between it and Piſa, which ended in the de- 
ſtruction of the latter. But its moſt formi- 
dable rival was Venice. | 


The intereſt of theſe ſtates claſhed no 
leſs in their commerce than in their con- 
queſts, and the wars, that were the conſe- 
quence of their hatred, have in ſome mea- 
ſure led to their preſent mutual inſignifi- 

cance. 
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cance. But to paſs over theſe times to the 
period when the politics of Genoa became 
more interwoven with thoſe of the leading 
kingdoms of Europe, I ſhall take up its hiſ- 
tory at the time that Charles the Fifth and 
Francis the Firſt contended for ſuperiority 
in Italy. 1 5 1 


The holy league of Cognac, formed for 
the expreſs purpoſe of oppoſing the ambi- 
tion of Charles, abſolved Francis from the 
oath he had taken to fulfil the treaty of 
Madrid; in which, among other things, 
was the ceſſion of Genoa to the Emperor. 
In conſequence therefore of this league of 
abſolution, &c. a detachment of 2000 men 
under the command of Lautrec, inveſted 
this city by land, whilſt the celebrated An- 
drew Doria blocked it up by ſea, and ſoon 
compelled the garriſon to ſurrender it to 
the arms of France. 


Doria had been attached to the F rench 
intereſt from his youth, and had render- 
cd the nation moſt eſſential ſervice. As 


84 an 
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an admiral his reputation was unrivalled: 
nevertheleſs, being of a diſpoſition entirely 
diſſimilar to the plant and ſubtle humour 


of thoſe with whom he ſerved, and accuſ— 


tomed to ſpeak his ſentimetits with more 
freedom than courteſy, he drew upon him- 
ſelf the ill-will of thoſe who ſurrounded 
the king, and they repreſented him as 
proud, turbulent, and diſaffected. Francis, 
whoſe mind was of a nature the moſt open 
and unſuſpicious, gave little attention to 
this general imputation, till hearing that 
Doria had ſo violently reſented the clearing 


and fortifying of the harbour of Savona, in- 


tended to be the rival of Genoa in commerce, 
as to menace revolt. He commanded Bar- 
biſieux, one of his admirals, to fail imme- 
diately for Naples (in the ſiege of which 
Doria was then employed) and ſeize him 


and his gallies; but it was too late. The 


Genoeſe admiral, having received early in- 
telligence of his intention, had already 
formed his plan of leaving him: and was 
determined on giving liberty to his coun- 


try. By the perſuaſion of the Marquis del 


| Guaſto, 
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Guaſto, a Spaniſh tabletnan, whom he had 
taken priſoner in a fea combat off Naples, 
he ſent a meſſenger to the Emperor, by 
whom he propoſed to put himſelf and his 
republic under his 1 to ſerve 
him with eleven gallies for a certain 
monthly ſum. Charles, who well knew 


how to value ſo great an acquiſition to his 


arms, ſent him carte blanche; in conſe- 
quence of which he ſailed to Genoa, and * 
took poſſeſſion of it almoſt without reſiſt- 
ance, expelling the French garriſon com- 
manded by the Mareſhal Trivulcio, the 


very governor whom he had left there on 


taking it from the Imperialiſts. Having 
thus delivered his republic, he new modelled 
the government, and then proved the ſin- 
cerity of his patriotiſm, by not aſſuming 
the ſovereignty of it; he retired to private 


life, in which he received a reward more 


deſirable and more glorious to a noble mind 
than univerſal empire, — the love and grati- 
tude of his country. | 
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Theſe he enjoyed undiſturbed for nine- 


teen years, with the additional ſatisfaction 


of ſeeing his ſyſtem of political adminiſtra- 


tion firmly eſtabliſhed ; but ſuddenly the 


whole was on the very point of being over- 
turned by the ambition and abilities of an 
individual. John Lewis Fieſco, Count of 
| Lavagna, a young nobleman, head of one 
of the moſt ancient and illuſtrious families 
in Genoa, determined on attempting that, 
which Doria, from a love of liberty, had 
rejected, the abſolute dominion of his 
country. Though only twenty-two years 
of age, he poſſeſſed all thoſe qualities which 


made him equal to ſo dangerous and ſo 


difficult an enterprize. Under the appear- 
ance of being entirely devoted to pleaſure, 
he concealed his real character, and avoided 
the ſuſpicion that his great talents and 
popularity might otherwiſe create; for his 
unbounded generoſity had gained him the 
affection of the common people; which, 
though ever governed by caprice, or the 
ill-directed liberality of the opulent, is very 
neceſſary in ſuch deſperate attempts. When 

| every 
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every precaution had been taken, it was 
determined to put the plot in execution at 
midnight, between the firſt and ſecond of 
January 1547. This was accordingly done; 
the conſpiracy had ſucceeded; and even 
deputies were appointed to treat with the 
leaders of it, when an accident rendered 
the whole ineffectual. Fieſco, having al- 
loted to his partizans the different quarters 
of the city which they were to ſecure, re- 
ſerved for himſelf the leſſer port or d'Arſena, 
as the moſt difficult and important. There 
alſo every thing had happened to his wiſhes, 
and he was on the point of departing, when 
a tumult aroſe in one of the great gallies 
that lay neareſt the ſhore ; fearful of ſedi- 
tion among the ſlaves at a time ſo critical, 
he turned about ſuddenly, and, haſtening 
on board, ſtepped on the plank which 
reached from the wharf to the deck, his 
foot ſlipt, he fell into the ſea, and from the: 
weight of his armour ſunk and periſhed. 
The protection which Genoa received 
from the W Charles the Vth, in con- 
ſequence 
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ſequence of Doria's revolt, attached her to 
the intereſt of Spain, with whom ſhe was 
engaged in three wars againſt France. The 
firſt broke out in the reign of Henry the 
1d, who was invited by the Corſicans to 
take poſſeſſion of their iſland, and receive 
them as his ſubjects. This war continued 
from 1553 to 59, when peace was con- 
cluded at Chateau Cambreſis between all 
the belligerent powers. The ſecond com- 
menced in 1624, during the reign of Lewis 
the XIIIth, to whom Charles Emanuel, 
duke of Savoy, allied himſelf, in hopes of 
recovering the marquiſate of Zucarello, of 
which he had been diſpoſſeſſed by the Em- 
peror Ferdinand, in conſequence of a claim 
laid to it by the Genoeſe as a fief of the 
empire, formerly granted to them, The 
rapid ſucceſs of the duke of Savoy threat- 
ened the entire conqueſt of the republic, 
when it was unexpeCtedly relieved from 
ſeveral quarters, the enemy driven back, 
and, in 1673, a peace concluded, which re- 
ſtored every thing that Genoa had loſt, 
The laſt war with France, which happened 
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in 1684, was more deſtruftive than cither 
1 the two former. ms Sh, 

| 8 hs XIVth, intoxicated with the 
adulation of a ſplendid court, and the abs 
ject ſervility of an entire people, was piqued 
at the attachment of this republic to Spain. 
For the purpoſe of giving the blow he me- 
ditated againſt it ſome colour of juſtice, (a 
condeſcenſion to which he ſeldom ſtooped 
in his career of inſolent proſperity) he de- 
manded ſatisfaction for certain inſults put 
upon the ſervants of his reſident, St. Olon, 
by ſome inferior officers of juſtice, and what 
is ſtill more extraordinary, for the councils 
not having reinſtated the baniſhed family 
of Fieſco. The Genoeſe, perceiving his 
deſign, and confiding in the protection of 
Spain, refuſed his demand; on which he 
ſent a fleet of fourteen men of war, twenty 
' gallies, two fireſhips, with many inferior 
veſſels, under the command of Du Queſne, 
who anchored before Genoa in May 1684, 
and bombarded it from the 17th to the 
| 28th, The wretched inhabitants, to ſave 

what 
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what remained of their city, were obliged 
to obey the commands of that haughty mo- 
narch, who ordered them to\ ſend their 
Doge Imperiali Leſcaro, and four ſenators, 
to Verſailles, to ſue for pardon at the foot 
of his throne. An act of ſuch inſolent, 
ſuch ungenerous reſentment, to a city, in 
compariſon of his power, ſo pitiful as Ge- 
noa, and which his arms had already reduced 
to ruins, muſt long ago have excited in you 
a thorough contempt for the character of 
Lewis, ſirnamed the Great by the very an- 
ceſtors of theſe men, who are now ſo. vio- 
lently oppoſing the power of the crown; 
and you will in conſequence enjoy all that 
triumph which virtue feels in the humilia- 
tion of powerful deſpotiſm, when you re- 
fle& that this monſter of pride and ambi- 
tion, who would have reduced all Europe 
to his controul, was humbled to the very 
duſt, and ſued to England for peace, offer- 
ing conceſſions more diſgraceful than thoſe 
by. which Genoa appeaſed his indignation. 


What a leſſon for deſpotic princes 4 
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The republic having ſuffered ſo ſeverely 
by this war, and having ſo fully experienced 
the inability of Spain to protect her, grew 
cautious by misfortune, and wiſely purſued 
the moſt rigid neutrality, as the ſyſtem that 
could alone keep up her independence. | 
This prudent conduct however was inter- 
rupted by the war for the ſucceſſion of Au- 
ſtria, as Maria Thereſa had, in the treaty 
of Worms, ceded the Marquiſate of Final, 


which the Genoeſe had purchaſed of the 


Emperor Charles the Sixth, to the King of 
Sardinia. In this war, during the year 1746, 
they were diſpoſleſſed of all their territo- 
ries, and finally obliged to ſurrender their 
capital to the Imperialiſts, commanded by 
General Brown. Thus, to all appearance, 
there was an end of the republic, when the 
Marquis di Botta, Brown's ſucceſſor, ſuf- 
fered himſelf to be ſurpriſed and driven out 


of Genoa, by the populace, — perhaps by 


money. However, it would have been very 
ſoon retaken, had not the peace concluded 
at Aix-la-Chapelle re-inſtated the Genoeſe 


in all their poſſeſſions. | 
| The 
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The laſt thing that happened to diſturb 
the tranquillity of the ſtate, and convince 
it if neceſſary of its oppreſſion and weakneſs, 
Was n Corkcam revolution. | 


The bei of that iſland had ever 
been impatient of the Genoeſe dominion, 
having been always treated with contempt, 
rigour, and injuſtice the characteriſtic fea 
tures of hereditary republican government. 
The revolt in 1768, under the celebrated 
Paſcal Paoli, would (as you well know) 
have had all the ſucceſs that theſe gallant 
Iflanders merited, had not Genoa, feeling 
its own want of power to reduce them, ſold 
the ſovereignty of Corſica to France, whoſe 
ſtrength was too N to be * with 
ſucceſs. eng, 
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„ LETTER xv. 


1 Milan, Oct. 11, 1787. | 
1, HE road from Genoa to Pavia was in | 
t general the ſame as we had travelled £ 
a- in coming from Turin to Genoa. As Pavla 1 
t. has no monuments of its ancient grandeur, : 
xd when it was the reſidence of a long race of bf 
) monarchs, nor any thing of more modern | 
nt date that merits attention, we made but | 


little ſtay there. Adjoining to it we ſur- 2 
veyed thoſe plains, where in 1525, Francis 
the Firſt was routed and taken priſoner by 
the Imperialiſts ; and then purſued our jour- 
ney to Milan, about fifteen miles farther. ; 
This city, which of all in Italy is in point 
of ſize inferior only to Rome, appears to 
diſadvantage after Turin and Genoa, being 
upon the whole ill built; yet far from un- 
intereſting, as it contains many objects 
highly ſatisfactory to the attentive traveller. = 
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The cathedral, or (as here called) Il Duo- 
mo, is of the kind the moſt magnificent 
building I ever beheld. The whole is 
coated with ſlabs of white marble, and on 
the outſide are ſix hundred ſtatues of the 
ſame ; ſome of which, though not many, 
have great merit. The aiſle of this church 
is ample and grand. . 'The choir full of 
ſculpture, which ſeems admirably finiſhed; 
but there 1s ſo much of it, that I ſhould 
ſuppoſe ſix months would be inſufficient for 
the contemplation of its beauties, there 
being, as they informed us, no leſs than 


15,000 figures; but in my opinion far more 


deſerving of attention than the Duomo is 
the new opera houſe, reported to be (and 
I readily believe it) the largeſt modern 
theatre in the world. Judge therefore of 
my ſurprize and admiration, on going into 
it !—The boxes are as ſo many parlours, 
with every convenient appendage, and be- 
ing fitted up with furniture and banging 
by the families to whom they belong, are 
magnificent in the extreme. 


The 
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The citadel or caſtle of Milan is a maſs 
of heavy fortification, which once was al- 
moſt impregnable. This, however, you 
will ſuppoſe, has decreaſed in proportion to 
tactical improvement; as now its reſiſtance 
could be but very feeble againſt the an 
tions of a 3 ſiege. 5 


o 


' . We alſo del the Ducal Palace, whars 


we were ſhewn a noble ball or gala room, 
and ſome Engliſh furniture, but no good 
ſtatues or pictures. However, our guide, 


or as here called, cicerone, made us ample 


recompenſe for our diſappointment in this 
reſpect, by taking us to the churches of 
Santa Maria delle Grazie, and Santa Maris 
preſſo San Celſo; in the firſt are two fa- 
mous paintings by Titian and Leonardo 
da Vinci; the ſubje&s of which are Chriſt | 
crowned with thorns, and the laſt ſupper.— 
The portico of a church, called San Loren- 
20, ſeems to have been part of the periſtyle 
of a temple, built in honour of Hercules, by 
Maximian, the aſſociate of the Emperor 
Dioeletian ; it conſiſts of ſixteen marble co- 
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lumns beautifully fluted. The Ambrofian 


library and muſeum, of which Milan is fo 


proud, did not anſwer my expectation.ä— 
They certainly contain a noble collection 


of books, paintings, &c. but from the hy- 
perbolic deſcription I had heard of them, I 


looked for ſomething more than I faw,— 


The library was founded by the Cardinal 
Frederick Borromeo, and, what is rather 
ſingular for a building of this kind, was 


dedicated to St. Ambroſe, from whom you 


perceive it is named. It is ſaid to contain 
40,000 volumes, and in the muſeum are 
many good pictures, I was particularly 


pleaſed with a drawing or cartoon by 
Raphael, called the School of Athens, the 


painting of which (they tell me) is at 


| Rome. 


I believe few travellers come to Milan 
who are not ſoon after their arrival taken to 
a place called La Caſa Simonetta, an unin- 


| habited feat, two miles from the city, re- 
markable for its echo, w r. repeats the 


8 voice 38, and the report of a piſtol 
5 Is times; 
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times, as we found by experiment. It 
is at the back part of the houſe, and ſeems 
to be produced by the projection of two 
wings from the body, that form a kind of 
court yard, but I think there muſt be ſome 
other unknown cauſe for ſo ſingular an 


effect. As the nobleſſe of this place have 


the character of being the moſt hoſpitable 
and polite in Italy, we much regret the ab- 
ſence of the Marchioneſs Caſtiglone, who 
is here what the Ducheſs of Polignac is at 
Paris, the friend of foreigners, and the 
model of faſhion. Among the letters we 


were honored with from Lord Lanſdowne, 


one was for this lady. 


The manufactures of Milan are, for an 


inland city, very conſiderable. One houſe 


alone, called la Caſa Clerici, employs above 
-00 men in making glaſs, earthen-ware, 
goatſkin leather, woollen cloths, &c. and 
another the Caſa Penſa, near 600, who 
work only in ſilk — the handkerchiefs made 
there are much the beſt I ever ſaw, of 


which I cannot mention to you a ſurer in- 


* ſtance 
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ſtance thin the generality of their wear, 
Exclufive of theſe are many other works of 
importance in velvets, brocades, Indians, 
gold, filver, copper, chryſtal, and paper. 


We learn from the hiſtory of this coun- 
try, that after the conqueſt of Lombardy 
by Charlemagne, it continued ſubje& to 
the emperors of Germany till the league of 
Moſio, concluded in March 1226 by all 
the principal cities that lie between the 
Alps arid the Appenines, the confines of 
France, and the Adriatic fea, under the ap- 
pellation of Societas Lombardorum. The 
ſovereignty was then diſputed by the Viſ- 
conti and Torriani, two powerful families 
of Milan, and obtained by the former; who 
held it till 1447, as long as there was any 
legitimate iſſue to ſucceed ; when Francis 
Sforza, baſtard of the celebrated general of 
this name, who is fo frequently mentioned 
by Guicciardini in the wars of Naples, 
2 married Bianca Maria, the natural 

ughter of the laſt duke Viſconti, got poſ- 
ſeſſion of the dutchy. His ſecond fon was 
| 1 
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the celebrated Lewis Sforza, ſirnamed the 
Moor, whoſe character ſtrikes me, as ſimi- 
lar to that which is generally given us of 
our Richard the IIId, ambition, courage, 
cruelty, and hypocriſy, being the diſtin- 
guiſhing qualities of both. Lewis, like 
Richard, was uncle and guardian to a young 
prince, and like him alſo did he aſcend 2 
throne by the murder of his nephew. 
Though the fates of the two uſurpers were 


not exactly ſimilar, yet they ſeem equally 


the effect of divine judgment, as puniſh- 
ments for their crimes. The king of En- 
gland loſt his crown and life in battle ; the 
duke of Milan was diſpoſſeſſed of his domi- 
nions by Lewis the XIIth of France, and 
ſhut up in the caſtle of Loches, where 
he died after eleven years of cloſe con- 
finement, aggravated by neglect, and pro- 
bably embittered by reflection. It might 
not be improper to obſerve to you, that 
theſe princes were contemporary, though 
the uſurpation of Sforza happened ten years 
after that of Richard. The laſt of this fa- 
mily was Francis the IId, ſon of Lewis the 

* 4 Moor, | 
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Moor, who dying without iſſue in 1535, 
the emperor Charles the Vth ſeized the 
dutchy of Milan as a fief eſcheat to the 

empire. It continued in his family till the 

demiſe of Charles the IId, king of Spain, 

when in the war of ſucceſſion to the Spa- 

niſh monarchy, it was taken by Prince Eu- 

gene, and re-annexed to the empire, in 

which it now continues, having been con- 
firmed by the treaty of Raſtadt in 1714: 

by the quadruple alliance two years after: 

by the peace of Vienna in 1725 : and, finally 

by that of Aix Ia . in 1748. 


| The government of the Auſtrian Lom- 
bardy is abſolute, there being no conſtitu- 
tional law that limits the wahority of the 
ſovereign. Like that of Brabant, &c. it is 
principally carried on by a governor and 
miniſter of ſtate, who, on affairs of mo- 
ment, receive inſtructions from the court 
of Vienna. The preſent governor is the 
reigning duke of Modena, who will be ſuc- 
ceeded by the emperor's youngeſt brother, 
the archduke F erdinand, now reſident at 
Milan. The 
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The military eſtabliſhment of the coun- 
try is from 16 to 20,000 men, the popula- 
tion 1,000,000, including the capital, 
which is ſaid to contain 1 16,000. 


We have not been at court, as the arch- 
duke is abſent. He is very partial to Eng- 
land, which (you may remember) he vi- 
ſited two years ago, where he was magni- 
ficently entertained by the king at Windſor 
caſtle. 


I ſhall conclude this letter at Bologna. 


_ the 12005 


- 


WE left Milan on the 1 ith, and ſoon 
reached Lodi, a town remarkable for the 
beſt Parmaſan cheeſe. It is made entirely 


of cows, not as I had heard in England of 
goats milk; the cattle are brought lean out 


of Germany to graze on theſe plains ; fo 
that its rich and peculiar flavour isaltogether 


dependant on the paſture, From Lodi we 


came. 
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came to Placentia, or, as it is here called, 
Piacenza, a city ſubje& to the duke of Par- 
ma. We aſcended the tower of its cathe- 
dral, for the purpoſe of viewing the coun- 
try, where Hannibal routed the conſul 
Sempronius ; but to aſcertain the exa& 
ſpot is impoſſible, though we know the two 
armies were encamped on each fide of the 
river Trebia. The equeſtrian ſtatues of 
Alexander, and his ſon Ranuzio Farneſeé, 
did not give us the ſatisfaction we expected; 
therefore on that ſubject I ſhall be ſilent. 
Early the next morning we arrived at Par- 
ma, having (according to Pliny) travelled 
either over or very near the Æmilian way. 
J thall ſay no more of Parma than that it 
is an extenſive city, and on the whole not 
ill built. What principally engage the at- 
tention of the traveller, are the theatre, and 
academy of ſculpture and painting; the 
former of theſe built by Vignola in the 
reign of Ranuzio (whoſe ſtatue I have juſt 
noticed) is much admired and ſtudied by 
the lovers of architecture; it is upon the 


ancient model, and remarkable for the full 
effect 
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effect which ſound has even at the moſt diſ- 
tant part of it from the ſtage, that is, about 
310 feet. This circumſtance is attributed 
not to the deſign of the architect, but to 
ſome accidental cauſe, hitherto undiſco- 
vered. In the Proſcenium is a kind of ba- 
ſon, that by pipes might be occaſionally 
filled with water. In it they repreſented 
naumachiæ, or ſea-fights, for which the 


gallies are {till ſhewn in the theatre; but I | 


think a ſcene of this nature under cover, 
and in ſo confined a place, muſt at the beſt 
have been inſipid, and unintereſting. In 
the academy is ſome mutilated grecian ſculp- 
ture, the drapery of which is admirable ; 
but the grand object is Corregio's famous 
picture of the holy family—a wonderful 
production of the pencil. It has been aſ- 
ſerted, that the figures of this fine piece are 
too homely ; but I think the objection 
ſcarcely deſerves attention. Corregio was 
too great an artiſt to be inobſervant of cha- 
racer, and to ſacrifice conſiſtency to com- 
plexion. . | | 
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The dutchies of Parma and Placentia are 
governed by an infant of Spain; the Spa- 
niſh royal family being deſcended in the fe- 
male line from the Farneſi, the illegitimate 
offspring of Pope Paul the IIId. Anthony, 
the laſt duke of this houſe, died in 1731, 
- without iſſue. From Parma we came to 
| Reggio, and from Reggio to Modena, where 
I was delighted with the architecture of the 
ducal palace built by Avanzini. The col- 
lection of pictures is ſill capital, though a 
hundred of the beſt were purchaſed for Au- 
guſtus king of Poland. In four hours after 

our departure from Modena, we arrived at 
Bologna, which is ſaid to contain 55,000 
people. Though in the churches and pa- 
laces we had ſome ſpecimens of noble archi- 
tecture, its general appearance is unplea- 
ſing, from the prevailing cuſtom of build- 
ing all the houſes with piazzas or porticos 
before them, which, however uſeful againſt 
the inclemency of the ſeaſons, cloſe up and 
_ disfigure the ſtreets. Bologna is above ali 
other cities, Rome excepted, remarkable 
for its collection of paintings. It was (if 

you 
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you recollect) the birth- place and ſchool of 
the Caracci; but inſtead of crowding my let- 
ter with a catalogue of theſe performances, 
I ſhall only obſerve, that a Saint Cecilia by 
Raphael, * a picture of the Virgin, Child, 
and little St. John, by Corregio, f two by 
Guido Rene, one known by the name of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, the other ſuppoſed 
to repreſent Liberty and Modeſty ; a St. 
Jerome, by Ludovico Caracci, & &c gave 
me the greateſt ſatisfaction. | a 


There are alſo many maſter- pieces of 
modern ſculpture, but the moſt ſtriking, 
and in my humble opinion the beſt exe- 
cuted, is the Coloſſean bronze ſtatue of 
Neptune, by John of Bologna. It is the 
principal figure of a noble fountain; the 
| attitude, the aſpect, and anatomy of which 
are inexpreſſibly fine, and I think reach 
even Homer's deſcription of this earth ſhak- 


la the church of Giovanne in Monte. 
Caprara palace. | | 

1 Palaces Zampieri and Monti. 
Ia the Monti palace. 
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ing god. The famous towers of this place 
La Gariſenda and Aſſinelli, we have fre- 
quently ſeen. The former is 142 feet in 
height, and leans eight over its baſe ; the 
other 300, and inclines ſomething, though 
little, out of its perpendicular; but one 
view of ſuch obje&s is quite ſufficient for 
me, 


The public Muſeum, or Iſtituto, founded 
by Pope Lambertini, who was a Bologneſe, 
is a noble collection of every thing that can 
promote and facilitate the ſtudy of the arts 
and ſciences; a library of 100,000 vo- 
lumes, apartments for chemiſtry, botany, 
and ſurgery, full of anatomical prepara- 
tions in wax: a cabinet of natural hiſtory : 
an obſervatory : ſchools for the polite arts: 
a collection of genuine and counterfeit me- 
dals for that ſtudy: in ſhort, it is a com- 
plete practical encyclopedia, with appointed 
' Profeſſors for each reſpective branch, A 
committee of twenty-four directors aſſem- 
ble there every Thurſday to ſuperintend 
the whole. I ſhonld have omitted men- 

; tioning 
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tioning the opera, but for the ſingular Yli- 
berality of the managers, which indeed re- 
flects diſgrace upon the city, and I believe 
you will adopt this opinion, when I inform 
you, that they exact of foreigners a ſum 
nearly double to what Italians pay for en- 
trance. We did not perceive this impoſi- 
tion till we had been twice at the theatre. 
The third might we were determined not 
to ſubmit to it, and, being refuſed admiſ- 
ſion for the common ſum, returned to our 
inn, where we had not been five minutes 
before they ſent to apologize, and begged 
us to come back ; but with this requeſt we 
did not think proper to comply. The laſt 
places that we viſited were the churches of 
San Petronio and San Michaele in Boſco. 
In the former is the famous Meridian of 
Caſſini, engraved on copper, and inſerted 
in the pavement 222 feet in length. By 
the admiſſion of the ſun's rays through a 
{ſmall aperture on the top of the church, it 
marks the equinoxes and ſolſtices. From 
San Michaele we enjoyed a moſt pleaſing 
proſpe& of Bologna, and the extenſive | 
plains of Lombardy. | I have 
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I have little to obſerve on the hiſtory of 


this city. Since the reign of Charlemagne 
it has been governed by the holy ſee, ſome 
revolutions brought about by the Pepoli 
and Bentivogli excepted. In 1462, John 
Bentivogli ſeized and exerciſed the ſove- 
reign power until 1506, when he was 
driven out by that bold and enterpriſing 
- church militant Pope Julius the IId. 


The citizens apparently poſſeſs great pri- 
vileges, being governcd by their own ſenate 
of ſixty, from which are choſen a Gonfa- 
| loniere, or preſident, and eight Anziani, or 
counſellors: the people are ſubject to no 
duties, but one on wine : their properties 
are ſecure from confiſcation. They ſend an 
ambaſſador, and auditor of the rota or ſu- 


preme court of juſtice» at Rome, to that 


city; and, finally, have. no citadel or for- 
treſs to overawe them. But from farther 
enquiry I am induced to believe that this 
is mere pageantry, as the ſenate is nomi- 
nated by the pope, who governs as deſpo- 
tically through his cardinal and vice-legate 
at 
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at Bologna, as in an hes part of hy ter- 
ntories. | 15 

ond morning v we . 40 abe | 
at the infliction of a puniſhment that was 
quite new to us. I believe they call it. La 
e z It is as follows. 

n [lies 3 is fined to an 1ron crane, 
about 40 feet high, which projects from the 
ſide of a houſe. Over this pulley is a rope, 
to which the culprit's wriſts (being pre- 
viouſly tied together behind him) are faſ- 
tened. He is then drawn up ſlowly to a 
certain height, when the rope being ſud- 
denly looſened, he drops within a few feet 
of the ground. This torture is repeated a 
ſecond and a third time, the laſt fall being 
made higher than that preceding it; but 
the ſecond never fails of producing the de- 
ſired effect, that is, of diſlocating the 
ſhoulder bones. On enquiry into the of- 
fence of the criminal whom we ſaw, I was 
told that he had undergone this puniſhment 
three times in ſeven months, for giving the 
Vol.. I. e col · 
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coltellata, or ſtab, with a knife * 3 
different perſons, the laſt of whom was his 
mother. Had he robbed the church he 


would hare been burnt alive, ; 


The people of this hoon Gr; to "oh 
all that partiality for muſic which I expeQ- 
ed to find in Italy. I mention this from 
the many ſerenades we hear every night. 
One of theſe marching concerts is rather 
curious; it conſiſts of eight old men, who 
are all blind, all couſins, and all natives of 
Bologna. They: never 1 10 "ey us in 
che afternoon. - TT CEE od 


We are 5 joined by! Mr. . 
who:is 2 charming companion. He is very 
fond of ſculpture and painting, and will, 
before he leaves Italy, be a true virtuoſo. 
We all think ourſelves extremely fortunate 

in not having any acquaintance here, which 


would but divert our time from that we 


molt wiſh to eultivate—a nene * the 
e arts. 3 roy 


Though 
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Though we expected to find novelty in 
almoſt every object, I was much ſurpriſed 
on enquiring the hour to hear the waiter 
reply twenty-three and a half; I have ſince 
learnt that in moſt parts of Italy the laſt 
hour ends, and the firſt begins, at ſunſet ; 
ſo there being four and twenty between 
thoſe periods, the anſwer was proper: yet 
I fear it will be long before this manner of 
computing time becomes familiar to me. 


„„ Liz 


el. bh * 


1 . * J - 4 
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|- Florence, 1 10., 1557 


A FEW witles ſouth of Bologna we 
again aſcended the Apennines; which 
are ſo much ſteeper than on the confines of 
Genoa, as to make it neceſſary to aſſiſt the 
poſt-horſes with yokes of oxen; and yet 
theſe mountains have not that rude and 
naked appearance which I expected to have 
ſeen; but, on the contrary, are covered 
with bruſhwood, the foliage of which, now 
mellowed into a variety of ſhades and tints 
by an Italian autumn, preſent a moſt plea- 
fing appearance ; for though it remind us 
of the coming winter, yet, as we ſhall paſs 
it in the ſofter climates of Italy, I have not 
to apprehend ſuch ſtorms and chilling miſts 
as fail over you from Bwlch y Van.* We 
lay the firſt night at a ſmall inn on theſe 


*A high mountain oyer Brecknock. 
6 os | hills, 
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bills, and the day after arrived at Florence, 
having ſtopped ſome time on the road for 
the purpoſe of ſeeing La pietra mala, a ſpot 
of earth and ſtones on the ſide of a moun- 
tain, that takes fire from the application of 
lighted ſtraw and wood; but we had not 
the good fortune to ſucceed in the experi- 
ment, though attended by people of the 
place, and all the neceſſary apparatus. From 
the road our view of Florence in the vale 
of Arno was noble ; but yet, believe me, 
this boaſted valley, whoſe very ſound has 
ever created in me the moſt pleaſing ideas 
of rural ſcenery, has not half the beauty of 
many I could name on your fide of the 
Severn; and the Arno is not that limpid 
ſtream, which I thought could be ſecond 
only to the Peneus, but a muddy and ſhal- 
low river, the exact counterpart of the 
Seine, at Paris. However, the city is much 
to my taſte; its ſituation is . agreeable ; its 
ſtreets for the moſt part wide ; and its edi- 
fices, both public and private, remind us 
of the Medici, and revival of the liberal 
ye a uTe8 1 5 
TS, 1 * | The 


The palace of the grand duke was. built 
by one Pitti, a private citizen, from whom 
it was named. Its architecture is the rudeſt 
ſpecimen of the Tuſcan and Ionic orders I 
ever beheld; yep.I cannot but think its ap- 
pearance grand and magnificent. The 
apartments were, as we expected, rather 
too dark for their numerous and valuable 
collection of paintings by Titian, Guido 
Rene, Salvator Roſa, Paul Veroneſe, Pietro 
da Cortona, and Raphael, whoſe celebrated 
picture of the Madonna della ſedia, even 
infidels would worſhip. It repreſents the 
Virgin ſeated (thence called della ſedia) 
und the infant Jeſus, on her lap. The 
choice of attitude in holding the child to 
her boſom, her complacent look, beauti- 
fully penſive, and the happy countenance 
of her ſon, are treated in a manner peculiar 
to this wonderful artiſt, which, as it never 
has, I much fear never will be equalled. 
Behind the palace riſes a ſteep hill laid out 
in pleaſure gardens, called Boboli, which 
are ornamented with ſtatues, and baſons of 
water. From its ſumm't the view of 

FI Plorence 
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Finns, the river, and the vale of nn, | 
18 eee, rich. | l 


The city is divided by the river in two 
unequal parts. One of its bridges, called 
II ponte della Trinità, is much admired for 
the cycloidal turn of the arches; but I am 
leſs partial to this than to the ſemicircular 
form. Of the churches the moſt remark- 
able is the Duomo; more, however, as an 
object of novelty than admiration, from its 
being coated with various coloured marbles, 
which gives it an appearance not diſſimilar 
to a harlequin's jacket. Beſides, the archi - 
tecture is a medley of all the orders, heaped 
and crowded together in confuſion; but 
from this general cenſure I muſt except the 
dome or cupola, which is admirably raiſed. 
Near this cathedral is a building called, II 
Battiſterio, where all the Florentine children 
| are baptized ;. the bronze gates of which, 

are ſculptured with ſuch art by Lorenzo 

Ghiberti, that the great Buonarotti is ſaid 

to have exclaimed on ſeeing them: © Queſte 
ſon degne di eller peg a  Gioye per 
U 4 furns 
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farne le portelle del paradiſo.“ In the church 
of San Lorenzo is the ſuperb chapel of the 
Medici Family, and ſome fine ſculpture by 
Michael Angelo. We viſited alſo that of St. 
Mark, not as dilettanti, but to provide our- 
ſelves with liqueurs and perfumes, made by 
the Dominican friars of this convent, and | 
generally eſteemed the beſt 3 in Europe. f 


And now let me draw your attention 
to the gallery of this place, which, for 
its various and valuable collection, i is emi- 
nently diſtinguiſhed above all other. How- 
ever, as ſo many ample deſcriptions have 
been given of it by ingenious travel-. 
lers, I ſhall be as conciſe as poſſible, 
only taking notice of what I received 
the greateſt pleaſure from nens 


* Theſe are worthy of being preſented | to Jupiter, 
and made the portals of paradiſe. | 

1 But the uſe of perfumes is interdicted in the ſofter 
climate of Italy, as ladies would faint at a ſcented head- 
dreſs or handkerchief. 1 ſhould have conſidered this as 
affectation, if it were not ſo univerſally proſcribed. In- 
deed, the French, who are of all people the moſt partial 
to perfumes, find them intolerable after ſome years reſi- 
dence in the country. 


It 
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It ſtands on the banks of the Arno, near 
the ancient ducal palace, and was begun 
and finiſhed by the Medici, originally a fa- 
mily of private citizens, to whom ſucceed- 
ing ages are more indebted for their refine- 
ment, than to the moſt powerful monarchs 
of Europe. In 1564, Coſmo the Iſt. em- 
ployed the celebrated George Vaſari as ar- 
chitect, with intention of uniting under 
the ſame roof, the different chambers of the 
magiſtracy. But Francis, who ſucceeded 
him, altered the deſign of it to its preſent 
purpoſe; ſo that inſtead of being appro- 
priated to courts of law, and a noiſy bar, it 
was more happily converted into an elegant 
and peaceful aſylum for antiquity and the 
muſes. It is compoſed of three corridors, 
ſimilar in form to a Greek I; the two 
longeſt are about 404 feet, and the other 
140, with ſixteen or ſeventeen noble apart- 
ments on each ſide. In the former are 
antique buſts of the Roman emperors, from 
the firſt Cæſar to Conſtantine, with many 
of their wives, &c. the portraits of ſeveral 
of the moſt remarkable men from Hanibal 
| to 
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to Paoli; ſtatues both modern and ancient, 
and a noble collection of pictures: in the 
latter are alſo paintings and ſculpture, bur 
of a higher order: ancient and modern 
medals: precious gems, whoſe exquiſite en- 
gravings remind us of the age of Alexander, 
and of the art of Pyrgoteles: ſacred, do- 
meſtic, aud military utenſils of the an- 
cients: ſpecimens of their porcelain: Etruſ- 
can vaſes: ancient and modern bronzes; 
and antique pictures: but of this numerous 
catalogue I am ſure you are too charitable 
to wiſh me to write you a deſcription; I 
ſhall therefore, as I have before ſaid, con- 
fine myſelf to thoſe pieces with which | 
was moſt pleaſed, ſuch as the ſtatues of 
two wolf dogs in the veſtibule, both an- 
tique, and highly finiſhed: the buſts of Ju- 
lius Cæſar, and a dying Alexander the Great. 
At the upper end of the eaſtern corridor, a 
| horſe, the anatomy and proportion of the 
head and body moſt admirable ; but the 
legs the work of ſome modern ſtone cut- 
ter: the ſtatues of Æſculapius and Mercury, 
both antique : that of A by Michael 


Angelo: 
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Angelo : a bronze ſtatue of an Etruſcan 
Haruſpex, robed and in the act of ſpeak- 
ing. This was found in the lake of Thraſ- 
mene, and is ſo perfect a figure, that the 
very attitude and countenance ſeem to carry 
with them perſuaſion :- a copy of the famed 
Laocoon in the Muſeo Clementino at 
Rome, by Baccio Bandinelli, than which I 
can ſcarce conceive the original to have 
greater merit. Theſe are all in the corridors. 
What I moſt admire in the cabinets, are 
a bronze ſtatue of Mercury, by John of Bo- 
logna, the deſign of which is ſingular; the 
artiſt having introduced this felon deity, as 
| wafted to heaven on the breath of Zephyrus, 
whom he repreſents by a head with the face 
upwards, and from the mouth iſſues a ſtrong 
blaſt, on which Mercury ſeems to riſe: 
the Hermaphrodite, a divine Greek ſtatue, 
that is exactly what it ought to be. Vou 
recollect the ſtory of the fond Salmacis, who 
claſped her lover Hermaphroditus in her 
arms, and prayed, not ineffectually, that 
the gods would make them one body; 
Hereules with his club ſubduing a centaur, 
but 


. 
%%% 
but what centaur I know not, never having 
heard that he had ſlain any other than Neſ- 
ſus, who periſhed by his arrow, in attempt- 
ing to force Dejanira on the banks of. the 
Evenus. This is an admirable piece of 
antique ſculpture : finally the unhappy 
Niobe and her children, the exact number 
of which it is impoſſible to aſcertain, as ſo 
many ancient authors have differed in that 
reſpe&t. The ſculptor, or rather fculptors 
of this group (for it is attributed to more 

than one) have followed Ovid's account, 
and made them fourteen. The different 
attitudes and expreſſions of grief, terror, 
and deſpair in the ſons and daughters, are 
wonderfully given; but the principal figure 
is that of Niobe; ſhe appears bending over 
the laſt, the youngeſt, and deareſt of her 
children, who clings to her knees for pro- 
tection, whilſt her right hand is ſpread over 
the child, her left is lifted up to ward off 
the fatal ſhaft, and her countenance, beau- 
tiful and majeſtic, though in extreme an- 
guiſh, is raiſed towards heaven, ſeemingly 
to ſupplicate the offended offspring of La- 


tona. 
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bens. In a word, the appears to be in the 
very moment of I. when” = 
© 113 fel bon 6 W eta 
2 Ia rake color eſt fine ſanguine; lumina mceſtis 
« Stant immota genis : nihil eſt in imagine vivi. 
« Tpſa quoque interiũs cum duro lingua palato 
“ Congelat ; et venæ deſiſtunt poſſe moveri. 
Nee flecti cervix, nec brachia yon _ 
« Nec pes ire n. 
Ovi. Meran. ld.) vi. line 31 1. 


But I was eite to 1 theſe "Si | 
ſtatues ſo ill placed. Inſtead of being (as 
they ſhould be) grouped i in confuſion, they 
are ranged in rows, and ſeemingly equi- 
diſtant round the noble ſaloon, which the 
Grand Duke has built for their reception. 
Near this room are two apartments, which 


Imitated. 
| „Not a hair 

Moves to the wind. Her crimſon beauty flies 

Her lifeleſs cheeks, and fix'd appear her eyes. 

Now cold and petrified her veins ſhe feels, 

Her palate ſtiffens, and her tongue congeals ; 
Neck, arms, and feet, the fatal influence own, 
And all the woman hardens into ſtone. 

1 | contain, 
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contain, what I am ſure is in no other place 
aſſembled, a collection of between three and 
four hundred of the moſt celebrated painters 
portraits, done and preſented by themſelves 
to the Florentine gallery. I rather exulted 
in perceiving that none of the modern had 
equal merit with that of Mr. Moore, an 
Engliſh landſcape painter reſident at Rome : 
but the pride I felt in the.ſkill of a coun- 
tryman was ſeverely wounded at being 
ſhewn the faded daubing of Sir — 7 
which,  unfottunately, i is hung near ſome of 

the oldeſt portraits in the room, remarkable | 
for their ſtrength of colours. How is it to 
be lamented that this gentleman, who un- 
doubtedly ranks among the firſt of modern 
painters, ſhould have ſo long perſevered in 
this error? I ſincerely hope, however, that 
he will replace this his preſent diſgraceful 
repreſentative, by another in his beſt man- 
ner of — | 


And now let me conclude this article 
with the tribune, an octagon cabinet, 
which, for its collection of ſculpture and 


painting, is, I ſhould ſuppoſe, unequal- 
led. 
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led. Though the corridors and other 

apartments had. prepared me for this ſcene, 
I aſſure you, that my ſurpriſe on en- 
tering was a more violent emotion than I 
ever felt of the fame nature. Nor did it, as 
it generally does, die away into indifference, _ 
from the frequency of beholding the objects 
that had raiſed it; but was ſucceeded by 
the mildeſt ſenſations of delight, which I 
have ſince experienced many an hour when 
ſitting, filent and alone, to contemplate 
theſe works, that I can hardly conceive 
human. On advancing a few ſteps into 
the room, I found myſelf in the middle of 
hve ſtatues; a dancing fawn: a pair of 
wreſtlers, or, as I would rather ſuppoſe, 
Pancratiaſtz* : an Apollo: the Arrotino, 
whom ſome call (though I ſce not with 
what reaſon) the ſlave that diſcovered Ca- 
taline's conſpiracy, and the Venus di Me- 
dici. In the four firſt, few faults and innu- 
merable beauties appear. But thou, parent 
of love! how ſhall I deſcribe thee, who art 
all Want and all perfection? 5 


* Sce Pliny, Book 34. Chap. 2. 
Suppofe 
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Suppoſe her in a ſtate of nature juſt riſen 


from a bath, and, as Thomſon woah 


= 173777 « Shrinking from berſelf, F 
. With fancy bluſhing ; ; at the ee, ö 
86 * Alarmi'd: 2 


. 8 FED over. &s left ſhoulder, 


preſents an aſſemblage of features lovely in 


the extreme. Her body rather inclines for- 
ward, whilſt her right hand is ſpread over 
her boſom, and the other ſomewhat lower. 
She reſts upon her left leg, which is conſe- 
quently ſtraight ;. whilſt the right bends 


gracefully, and leans upon the toe. Such 


is the attitude of the Venus di Medici; 
and let me add, that the magic ſweetneſs 
of her countenance : the proportion and 
delicacy of her limbs: the foftneſs and 


ffeſhy ſemblance of the marble, together 
grace that ſits upon 


with that faſcinating 
the whole Raue ke me no longer won- 


der at the idolatry of the ancients; for if 


ſuch were their images, it were wiſdom 


to adore. But think not that theſe, though 


ineſtimable 
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ineſtimable, are the only treaſures of the 
tribune: the walls are hung with pictures 
by a triumvirate of painters, who, ſince the 
revival of the liberal arts, have never had 
their equals, Firſt and alone Raphael, then 
Corregio and Titian. We beheld the three 
manners of the former; in the laſt is a St. 
John, of which I ſhall ſay nothing, as I am 
really at a loſs for expreſſion. By Cotres 
vio is a little Madona on her knees, and by 
Titiati, the famous painting of his naked 
wife, called his Venus. Inftead of expa- 
tiating on the merit of theſe pictures, Ihave 
done well in naming the artiſts who painted 
them, by whom it is almoſt impoſſible that 
any thing ſhould be otherwiſe than ex- 
cellent. 


The 4 of Taultany, after ihe is 
ſtruction of the Roman em pire, fell under 
the dominion of the Oſtrogoths, who were 
ſucceeded by the kings of Lombardy; Aﬀtet 
a ſeries of years, and a variety of revolu- 
tions, through which the form of governs 
ment continued republican; the celebrated 
Vol. I. X family 
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family of the Medici took poſſeſdon of it. 
In 1531, the emperor Charles the Fifth 
oreated;; Alexander di Mediei Grand Dyke! 
of Tuſeany, though violently oppoſed, by: 
the noble: families of Florence, whoſe re- 
publican' ſpirits could not eaſily brook the 
abſolute government of a man raiſed from 
their o- order. A long line of princes 
ſucceeded Alexander moſt of whom ſeemed 
to poſſeſs an hereditary taſte for ſeience and 
the polite arts, and greatly encouraged their 
growth. The laſt of this illuſtrious race 
was John Gaſton, whoſe conduct was very 
diſſimilar to that of his anceſtors, being 
extremely immoral. After his death Tuſ- 
cany devolved on — duke of Lorain 
and Bar, in lieu of his dutchies which were 
granted to the unfortunate Staniſlaus king 
of Poland. Francis was ſucceeded by the 
reigning duke Peter Leopold, brother to 
the n n of Germany: 


"Mugtin as 1 meld thoſe of the Medici 
who were the patrons of learned and i inge - 


nious men; yet I am free to own, that | 
| - look 
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look up with: ſtill; greater veneration to the 
wiſe prince that now! fills the ducal throne 
of Tuſcany. . On his acceſſion in 246 5, 
he found every thing in that diſorder and 
confuſion, which is the natural conſequence 
of a long and diſſipated reign. Coinirierce 
was languiſhing: manufactures at a ſtand: 
agriculture neglected: the nobles ruined by 
imitating * the vices of their prince: the 
commonalty harraſſed: and crimes of every 
nature ſo inereaſed from impunity, and the 
total fubverſion of law, as to threaten con- 
ſequences of the moſt dangerous and dee 
ſtructive nature to ſociety. Tuſcany, was 
at that time the moſt oppreſſad and de- 
plorable of the Italian ſtates. To tell vou 
that it is now the Happieſt would be ſaying 
but little; I ſhall. go much farther; and 
obſerye, that there is no country in Europe 
in which the prince rules. abſolutely, that 
5, governed with ſuch policy and modera- 
tion. Leopold knew that the licentiouſneſs 
of his people was the main obſtacle to their 


| ” Since emperof of Gi having ſucceeded bis 
Ann Joſeph the IId. my . 
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well-being, and reſolved to make that his 


primary ſubject of reform; true it is, that 
in the arduous attempt he loſt many of his 
ſubjects, who migrated to other countries, 
and has not perhaps as yet ſucceeded ameng 
the higher order to his wiſhes ; but of the 
common people he has almoſt changed the 
very nature. As I know your ſetitiments 
on penal laws, 1 am perſuaded you will 
much admire him as a legiſlator, when! 
inform you that he permits no man to ſuffer 
death, whatever be his offence; but by the 
moſt rigid ſlavery (the extreme labour of 
which is converted to the public benefit) 
wiſely inflicts a puniſhment far ſeverer and 
more dreadful. His encouragement of the 
uſeful arts has increaſed the population and 
riches of his dutchy to a degree unknown 
before; and though his people be lightly 
taxed in proportion to thoſe- of the other 
Italian ſtates, I believe there are few princes 
whoſe treaſuries are ſo full as his. The 
_ domeſtic profuſion of his ſubjects he has 
put a ſtop to, by holding out an example of 
ceconomy in his o own houſehold; and the 
nobility 


1 
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nobility can appear at court in no other than 
the plaineſt and moſt ſimple habits. His 


chief pleaſure is the diſcharge of his duty 


by promoting the national welfare. Though 
there be ſeveral departments of govern- 
ment with their reſpective officers, the 
Grand Duke ſeems to direct the whole; or 
in other words, to be his own miniſter, for 
he ſuffers no meaſures of conſequence to 
be tranſacted without his k knowjedge and 
approbation, 


1 ſhall conclude this letter with 2 few 


: curſory remarks on the country over we 


he rules. 


The vegetable productions are fimilar to 
what they are in other parts of Italy ; the 
principal being corn, vines, olives and mul- 
dar trees for the filk worm. 


The n med a and valu- 
able, conſiſting of beautiful and different 
coloured marbles: tranſparent alabaſter: 


agate; amethyſts; chalcedonies: chryſtal: 


» 5 ; allum 


2 RAVE LS. 
allum: ſalt: ſaltpetre: earth for colours! d 
filver and copper mines ': (none of which 
however are worked) and a great ng of 
mineral waters. enen 
Along the Mediterranean lie kkacts of 
marſhy Plains, which comprehend no leſs 
than 1800 ſquare miles, where numerous 
herds of oxen are fed during the winter and 
ſpring; but as a noxlous vapour exhales in 
the ſummer months, they make an early 
retreat (conſcious of the approaching evil) 
to the hills up the country. P think this 
breed of cattle much larger than ours in 
England. They are all of a dark cream 
Wölper and, being very tractable, are more 
uſed for draught than | horſes, | | 


The Cott alſo of Toſany- 1 mall beg 
leave to mention, being remarkable for the 
flavour and delicacy of their fleſh, which 
I attribute to the cheſnuts they feed upon. 
But the moſt lucrative buſineſs of this 
country is the anchovy and tunny fiſheries, 
They begin on dy firſt of July, and end 

about 
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the middle of Auguſt. The beſt anchovies 


are found off the ifland of Gorgona ; and 
though the fiſhermen take annually from 


ten to fifteen thouſand barrels, that weigh 


401b. each, this does not amount to half 
the quantity that the Engliſh ſhips demand. 
They muſt be very attentive to cure the 
fiſh immediately on their being taken out 
of the ſea, or they ſpoil. The tunny is 
caught off the iſle of: Elba, to the amount 


of 450,000 lbs. every {eulogy ut? um | 


favourable, 


In addition be the many agreeable things 
at Florence, I cannot but mention to you 
our hotel ; it is kept by one Meggit, an 


Engliſhman, and is, in my opinion, equal 


to any I ever entered, either in or out of 


England. We find every thing ſerved up 


in the Engliſh manner, which I am un- 


faſhionable enough to prefer to all other. 
Meggit is not andy a. good innkeeper, but 


my modi in his b EE 
As I ban no more to Po to you, adieu. 
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Leghorn, Nov. 151 1787. 


| REE God A three little mt, 
that ſeemed no more than three 
happy days, did we paſs at Florence ; and 
dedicated never leſs than four out of the 
twenty-four hours to the grand gallery, 


and the muſes. At length, great ideas of 


Rome and the Capitol rouſed us from theſe 
inactive ſcenes of pleaſure, and perſuaded 
our departure. How reſtleſs is the human 
diſpoſition, how impatient. for novelty ! 
. Having taken one parting look at the tri- 
bune, and Madonna della Sedia, we bade 
adieu to this charming city, and travelled 
along the ſouthern bank of the Arno to 
Piſa, You well remember, that Piſa was 
once the capital of an independent, a war- 
like, and a commercial republic, that diſ- 
puted the dominion of the Italian and 
| Grecian | 
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Grecian ſeas with Genoa, and withſtood all 


the attemps of Florence to reduce it, until 


1509, when it was forced to capitulate, and 


became ſubject to its conquerors, From 
its preſent ſtate it would be difficult to 
believe that ſo many large fleets had be- 
longed ta it, were it not ſufficiently au- 
thenticated by hiſtory, eſpecially as it is no 
longer a maritime city, the ſea having re- 


ceded to the diſtance of twelve miles, aud 
the Arno being (if I miſtake not) much. 


too ſhallow for gallies. Its noble manſions 
empty and in decay ; its filent ſtreets, and 
general appearance, are melancholy proofs 
of its altered condition. Perhaps no people 
of modern date have been more attentive 


to the embelliſhment of their native city 


than the former inhabitants of Piſa ; their 
commerce in the Mediterranean gave them 
continual opportunities of enriching it- with 
the ſpoils of Greece, which they have moſt 
largely collected; as the profuſion of Greek 
= marbles with which they have covered 
their churches, indicates. The cathedral, 
though Gothic, is one of the moſt ſuperb 

; | edifices 


=" 


r 
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edifices J have ever ſeen; for beſides its 
rich coating, it is in many places ſupported 
by columns of granate and porphyry, ſome 
of which are of one piece. Is it not more 
than probable that theſe marbles were the 
ornaments of Grecian temples, long the 
admiration and boaſt of the moſt ingenious 
people of antiquity? and now that they 
ſhould glaze over the defects of this build- 
ing; which, though admired, has for me 
no beauty but what it receives from them. 
Oh! how much is it to be lamented, that 
the Piſans had not, inſtead of demoliſhing 
thoſe noble monuments of elder time, for 
their rich materials, imitated their orders of 
architecture, and introduced them to the 
age in which they lived, as the only good 
models to adopt. But this was not to be 
expected in the eleventh century, when 
ſuperſtition was ſo predominant, that ſcience 
and the polite arts were conſidered as ini- 
mical to religion. Near, but not adjoining 
to the cathedral, is the Battiſtèrio, or Bap- 
tiſtery, which is equally remarkable for its 
rich marbles : its form is circular, and its 

| | gates 
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gates of leulptured bronze, but the moſt 
curious object is the celebrated leaning 
tower; of which I well remember to have 
heard, before I knew that Piſa was in Italy. 
It ſtands in the fame ſpacious area as the 
cathedral and baptiſtery, and is, in my opi- 
nion, a very noble ſtructure, being, as the 
perſon who ſhewed it us juſtly obſerve 
formed like a cylinder. It is in height 190 
feet, and projects fourteen" and a half over 
its baſis, the foundation having on that 
fide ſunk under the weight; fo that its in- 
clination is juſt three feet more than the 
tower of Caerfilly Caſtle in Glamorganſhire. 
Near theſe buildings are long and Tpacich 
cloĩſters, called Il campo ſanto, which the 
good people of the place regard with a 
veneration that borders on devotion. Du- 
ring the cruſades, the republic of Piſa, as 
wal as - Genoa, furniſhed the * belligerent 
powers of Europe with fleets for tranſport- 
ing their troops and. ſtores, to Palæſtine. 
Theſe fleets brought back what was conſi- 
dered an invaluable treaſure heavy cargoes 


of egrth 3 from near the holy ſep 
. ” 1 | chre 
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chre at Jeruſalem, and carried. to the ſea 
ſhore on camels backs. The: tranſports 
having ſafely landed this ſacred lading at 
Piſa, it was immediately conveyed by all 
deſcriptions of people to theſe eloiſters, 
which were in conſequence made a bury- 
ing-place for thoſe citizens who would pay 
the ſum demanded for their interment, 
which I hear is not inconſiderable. I had 
the preſumption to aſk the fexton what 
was the benefit that dead bodies received 
from being put into this mould. By way 
of anſwer, he ſtared me full in the face, 
and then turning to our guide, faid, Non 
ſon Chriſtiani ſti Signori®? Non, non, ſon 
Inglefit, replied the other, and walked on. 
The only tomb to which I paid any atten- 
tion, was that of Algarotti, the inſcription 
of which tells you it was written by his 
Fe patron, the late king of Pruſſia. 


© Theſe gentlemen are not Chriſtians? | 
+ No, no, they are Engliſhmen. = 
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Algarotti, Ovidii Amulo, _ . + 
Newtoni Diſcipudöoöo 

Fredericus. x 


* 


In returning from this place to the inn, 
we were met by a large troop of galley 
Baves, whoſe condition is ſo extremely ſe- 
vere, that I think the moſt timorous would 


ſeize with tranſport. any opportunity 1 


putting an end to his exiſtence; and yet, 
inſtead of pityin g, I rather exulted in theit 
miſery, as moſt of ation have perpetrated 
crimes that merit even this, the worſt of 
tortures, which is indeed much too mild, 
for the monſter Who is che ner or the 
wing anecdote. 


Se - 0 . rn * F 
; 1 l We 
J5; i 16e i BY. 


10 hes ear 1769, one nc 6s 


ae Iriſhman, came to Leghorn in 


ſearch of adventure, with no other recom- 
mendation than the deportment of a gen- 


tleman, added to a fine figure and couns 


tenance. Soon after his arriyal, a lady, 


Whoſe perſonal property was conſiderable, 


. Frederic, in honour of Algatotti, the rival of Ovid, 
the diſciple of Newton, 


ſaw, 


* 
rr 5 
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ſaw, and. became wiolently h enamoured of 
him; whichwas ſobn ſucceeded by a direct 
propoſal on her part (no uhcommon thing 
in Italy) to live with her. As he had 
been previouſly! informed of her circum- 
ſtances, and Was pleaſed with her perſon; 
he immediately cloſed with the offer; ; and 
they in conſequence reſided together in all 
the warmthyof love and e ach of mar} 
riage. Her paſſion for him had at firſt 
prompted her. tondiſregard the common law 
of modeſty ; after eohabitation it: grew! to 
ugh: exceſs, asi to trample on all prudence 3 
for, mot ſatisfied: with havingopurchaſed for 
bim Yeutenangy: 1 in the, Tuſcan army ſhe 
anticipated his every wiſh, more than ſlip} 
Ported his profuſion : and, on being obliged 
to viſit) her sglatiqons in a. diſtant part of 
Italy, intruſtach him in her abſence with 
her.jewels;: her mney, and, in ſhort, every 
thing. the ond. Can you ſuppoſe thatia 

man ſo cheriſh Sand ſo: relied -on,:could 
betray;a confidenegiof this nature? Shoultl 
you wonder, at it, how much greater will 
de your ſurpriſe, when I tell you that. he 
13% 10 l BAG 
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not only robbed her of her property, but 
of her life. She returned, to Leghorn ſoonet 
than ſhe had intended, being pregnant'by 
this monſter, who. received: her with every 
mark of unaltered affection, but that ſame 
night murdered her in the yery bedchamber 
that had ſo often been the guilty ſcene of 
ber weakneſs and affectioi; A place that 


ſhould of all other have been inviolable. 


The deed Was ſodn diſcovered; and Roſſſter 


apprehende da judged, and condemned 
the gallies for; life» Previouſly to the exs· 


dution of this ſentence, he, was led out 
before the troops of the gartiſon, Where 
his. {word was: broken over! his: head, his 


uniform ſtripped from bim for the coarſe 


habit of a galley ſlave; and thus, with:a 
halter about his neck, was he. delivered 
oyer to his puniſhment, under every mark! 
of degradation and infamy. Net even this 
_ Wretch, thus ſtigmatized,, could cr. eate af: 


tedion in the fernale ſex, v ho tock every. 


and one, a woman of condition, exerted all 
. intereſt to obtain his releaſe for the 
Jay | purpoſe 


— 
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purpoſe (as it is ſaid) of marrying him: 
But the good Leopold rejected the petition 


with horror, declaring that he ſhould look 


upon that man as a diſgrace to his court, 
who could intercede on ſo wicked an vcea- 
fions How more than brutal was the af. 
: — that could attaeh itſelf to copay a 


"x nen as Es ? 


Pil lem to be the hoſoltat of italy, 
from the ſalubrity of its climate, and the 
virtues of its baths ; but as our objeC there 
was happily not the te-eſtabliſhment of 
health, we departed early on the morning 
after our arrival; and in leſs than two hours 
entered Leghotn't a city that for com 
and population has far exceeded my ex- 
pectations. The ſtreets quite ſwarm with 
buſy faces; inſomuch, that I think few 
commercial towns in Bngland are more 
alive. The ground oh which it ſtands was 
ceded to the Medici, by the Republic of 
Genoa for Sarzana, a place on the frontiers 
of Tuſcany almoſt unknown; and, now it 
would moſt willingly tegain it, even by tho 

: | ſacrifiee 
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facrifice of half its magnificent capital, for 
the purpoſe of re- eſtabliſhing its ruined 

commerce. How powerfully does expe- 
rience convince us, not only in this, but in 
various other inſtances, of the inability of 
our underſtandings to calculate future events 
from preſent action. Had the Genoeſe 
foreſeen the conſequences of this ceſſion, 
not Florence itſelf would have. been ac- 
cepted in exchange for the marſhy and un- 
wholeſome ſpot on which this celebrated 
city ſtands. The decline of the one, and 
the riſe of the other, may be dated from 
the time that Robert Dudley, duke of 

Northumberland, perſuaded Ferdinand di 

: Medici the IId. to declare it a free port. 

| Since this epoch it is, from great encou- 

ragement, wiſe regulations, and treaties of 
amity between Tuſcany and the pirate 
ſlates of Barbary, become the moſt conſi- 
derable emporium of the Mediterranean, 

Marſeilles not excepted ; nor do its advan- 

tages flow altogether from its immediate 

commerce, as thi greater number of ſhips 
employed by Britain, Holland, and the 
Vor. I. Y northern | 
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northern ſtates of Europe in the Levant 


trade, ſtop here for the purpoſe of perform. 


ing their quarantaine on their return, which 
is moſt admirably regulated, and rigidly ob- 
ſerved. No nation frequents it more than 
our own. We import Britiſh merchandiſe, 
and carry away anchovies, oils, wines, mar- 
bles, Parmaſan cheeſe, dried fruits, &c. 

but the moſt lucrative branch of trade iis 
that of coral, the fabric of which 88 
pally managed by the Jews) is the moſt 
conſiderable of the kind in Europe. The 
quality of this petrified marine vegetable is 
ſo various, that they reckon no leſs than 
fourteen ſpecies of it. The beſt is brought 
from the coaſt of Africa, Sardinia, and Cor- 
fica ; but the largeſt quantity is fiſhed up _ 
at Leghorn. They grind it into different 
forms; the round is ſent to America, the 
oval to the coaſt of Africa, and the larger 
pieces to Conſtantinople, where the Turks 
make uſe of them for buttons, &c. It is 
no wonder that I meet ſuch crowds, when 
I find the population of this town, which 
is far from large, to be above 60,000 ſouls. 


Though 


S · — > QU2 "> \” 
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Though the general appearanceof the houſes 


be not ſtriking, yet many of the ſhops vie 
for ſize and brilliancy with thoſe of Lon- 


don, and the coffee-houſes are the moſt ſu- 


perb I have ever ſeen. The port is ſo 


crowded with ſhipping, that it was with 
difficulty I examined it in a ſmall boat. It 


ſeems very commodious, but is ſo ſhallow 
in the middle, that ſhips are obliged to en- 
ter on each fide. The quay that defends it 
from the ſea is the nobleſt I ever beheld. 
You will readily ſuppoſe that a place of fo 
great population, and ſuch extenſive com- 
merce as Leghorn, contributes largely to 
the revenues of the Grand Duke, which 
amount to five or ſix hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling, a very moderate ſum when 


compared with thoſeof England. We can 


ſay little of the ſociety of this place, as we 
have been here ſo ſhort a time ; but the 


hoſpitality of the Engliſh inhabitants is very 


great, particularly of Mr. Darby, a gentle- 
man in the banking and mercantile buſineſs, 
whoſe entertainments are moſt ſplendid. 


We have official letters from Lord Caer- 


2 marthen 
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marthen for our conſul Mr. Udney ; but 
hear he is abſent in purſuit of paintings, in 
which he deals very largely. His place is 
extremely lucrative. I am told that Sir 
John Dick, one of his predeceſſors, cleared 
no leſs than ' 50,0001. by a commiſſion for 
victualling the Ruſſian fleet in the laſt 
Turkiſh war, given him by Count Orloff, 
who made uſe ak his houſe when he lay at 
Leghorn. His mode of obtaining this 1s 
ſtill repreſented here as a fine ſtroke of po- 
licy. It was in a manner determined that 
one Fraink, a German merchant, ſhould 
have this employment ; but Sir John, know- 
ing the faſtidious and vain character of Or- 
loff, fitted up a large houſe in the moſt ele- 
cant Engliſh ſtyle, dividing it into ſummer 

and winter apartments. The bait-took ; 
the Ruſſian gave it the preference to Mr. 
Fraink's, and its owner the very lucrative 
commiſſion to which I have alluded; 


Good bye. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XVII. 
Roms, Nor 2 25th, 1 787 


FE were uch pleafes with the 

country between Leghorn and Si- 
enna, which is hilly and cultivated ; but 
the proſpect did not compenſate for the diſ- 
appointment and delay that we'experienced 
on the road. Our countrymen at Florence 
had gone for Rome on the morning that 
wo left Piſa, and as their carriages were nu- 
merous, they did not leave a ſingle poſt- 
horſe; we were therefore obliged to creep 
on part of the way with a melancholy pair 


Juſt taken from the plough, which retarded 


our arrival at Sienna to ten at night. The 
next morning we were delighted with the 
fituation and general appearance of the 


place. The cathedral (as it uſually hap- 


pens in provincial towns) is the moſt in- 
tereſting object; being coated with ſlabs of 
1 3- black 


gas. nnr, 


black and white marble, and ornamented 
with columns of porphyry, verde antique, 
Kc. © / | | 


It ſeems to be a received opinion, that 
every country has a particular city in it, 
eminent above others for the purity and 
juſt pronunciation of its language. I know 


not that this is ſo in England, but in Italy, 


Germany, and France, it certainly is. In 
the firſt Sienna is diſtinguiſhed on this ac- 
count. Indeed, except in Tuſcany and at 
Rome, the Italian language is ſo corrupt, 
that the beſt educated people of one ſtate 
would not, without difficulty, underſtand 
thoſe of another. At Florence it is cor- 
rectly ſpoken, but ill pronounced; for the 
letter C is generally ſounded as a guttural, 
in the ſame manner as the Greek x ought 
to be. A Florentine would pronounce the 
two firſt lines of Taſſo, as if written 


Xanto Parme pietoſe e Xapitano 
Xhe'l gran ſepolxro libero di Xriſto. 


— * 
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But at Sienna they ſpeak the language of 


Florence with the Roman utterance, or La 


lingua Fiorentina in bocca Romana. There, 


the converſation of the common people ſeems, 


as it were, formed on the niodel of the beſt 


authors. It would conſequently be a more 


proper place for the academy della Cruſca 
than the capital, in which all the reſident 
members of that once reſpectable ſociety 


adopt the local 1 


We were two yr and a half on the 
road between Sienna and Rome. The firſt 
night we lay in the palace of Radicofani, 
which is preciſely what credulity and ſuper- 
ſtition would call a haunted houſe, —a lofty 
and extenſive building, ſituate near the 
fummit of rocky mountains almoſt bare of 


vegetation. In it are long and diſmal paſ- 


ſages, and a labyrinth of naked rooms, 
through which reigns continual. ſilence, 
wühlt when interrupted by the hollow roar 
of winds, or the clattering of ſhutters. I 
wandered over the whole, and each dreary 


chamber ſeemed ; 


714 By 
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By many a foul and midnight murder fed. 


The e of this ara 
was, as we expected, correſpondent to its 
appearance; however, we happily found a 
large quantity of dry wood, which made a 
good fire, and after a moſt inſufficient ſup- 
per of hot water ſoup, an animal which I 
would hope, if not believe, was a ſtarved 
rabbit, and macaroni, we bolted the door 
of our apartment, dragged our beds to the 
fire, and ſlept in our cloaths till day-light. 
Near this place is the little village of Chiufi, 
formerly Cluſium, the capital of Porſenna's 
kingdom. We found no object that parti- 
.cularly engaged our attention between Ra- 
dicofani and Viterbo, except the Volſinian 
lake, now II Lago di Bolſena. This plea- 
ſing piece of water is thirty miles in cir- 
cumference, and at preſent, as in the elder 
days of Rome (when frequented for its cool 
and filent retirement from. the noiſe and 

hurry of the forum) ovethung with groves 
of oak and ilex. We lay that night at Vi- 
terbo, and, proceeding the: next morning, 
| a | travelled 
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travelled through a country that was not 
beautiful, but highly intereſting, from hav- 
ing been the ſchool of Roman patriotiſm 
and enterpriſe, wherein that republic, from 
the conqueſt of theſe little ſtates, learnt to 
ſubdue the world. Over the ſame ground 
as we paſſed, how often have the legions, 
v hen virtue and ſimplicity were their cha- 
racteriſtic qualities, returned from victory? 
and, on the contrary, when univerſal con- 
queſt had introduced corruption, luxury, 
and effeminacy, how often have their de- 
generate ſons waited in fearful ſuſpenſe the 
approach of the northern world, marching 
by the ſame route to the plunder of the ca- 
pital? Every hill, from its vicinity, ſeemed 
to indicate, that on its ſummit had been 
ſtationed horſemen to watch the progreſs 
of the Barbarian invaders, inc reaſing by 
their report the panick of the defenceleſs 
city. With theſe, and many other reflec- 
tions of the ſame nature, did we amuſe 
ourſelves, when looking forward, at length 
the gilded croſs of St. Peter (which from 
the ſun's radiance ſhone with all the luſtre 


of 
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of a meteor) appeared. The nearer we eame 
to Rome, the more our attention was en- 
gaged with the ſurrounding objects, and 
every thing pleaſed us; though, on ſober 
reflection, I believe, our imaginations more 
than once raiſed buildings that never had 
exiſted, and converted the remains of a cot- 
tage into the ruins of a temple—a trifling 
fault, if attributed to no ſmall ſtock bf en- 
thuſiaſm. On paſſing the Ponte-mola, or 
Pons-milvius, we looked down upon the 
ſame Tyber that Conſtantine ſaw, when he 
purſued Maxentius over this bridge, and in 
a few minutes entered Rome by the Flami- 
nian gate, now called I! Porto del Popolo. 


The modern city, which ſtands on the 
Campus Martius, &c. is thirteen miles in 
circumference, and ſuppoſed to contain 
160,000 inhabitants. To facilitate the at- 
tempt of giving you a curſory deſcription 
of it, and the remains of ancient Rome, I 
have arranged the many ſubjects which 
have principally engaged our attention, and 
ſhall preſcat them to you in the ſame or- 

er 


\ 
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der as they appeared to us. We began with 
things of modern date; but to confeſs the 
truth, though theſe were inexpreſſibly in- 
tereſting, we could not withſtand the temp- 
tation of our vicinity to the ſeven hills, 
but occaſionally wandered among their au- 
guſt and venerable ruins. I think no citʒ 
in its general appearance can unite more 
magnificence and poverty than this ; as ad- 
joining the moſt ſuperb palaces, we ſee the 
meaneſt habitations; and temples, the boaſt- 
ed ornaments of antiquity, choked up by 
ſheds and cottages. From the drawings I 
had ſeen of this place, I expected to find · 
the ſtreets at leaſt as broad as in London, 
but was diſappointed. II Corſo, the prin- 
cipal and moſt admired, is little more ſo 
than St. Martin's lane; but this mode of 
building their ſtreets ſo narrow, is done 
with the view of intercepting, as much 
as poſſible, the ſun's heat; it is a cuſ- 
tom tranſmitted from the ancient Ro- 
mans, and I believe (even in deſpite of ſuch 
authority as Homer to the contrary) that 
Fo Greeks and all the ſouthern nations 

adopted 
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adopted it, as the conſequent of neceſſity, 
not choice. The ſquares are neither nu- 
merous nor well-built, but the public foun- 
tains have great beauty and grandeur; the 
moſt remarkable are thoſe "of Navonna, 
n enn and St. Peter 8. | 


The aper baſilick of st. Peter's is the 
largeſt building that ever exiſted; as neither 
the temple of Jeruſalem, nor thoſe of Ephe- 
ſus, Eleuſis, or of Olympian Jupiter at 
Athens, could (from what hiſtory has re- 
corded of them) be ranked with 1 it in this 
_ | 


The ſemicircular colonnades that incloſe 
its ſpacious court: the Egyptian obeliſk in 
the center brought from Heliopolis to 
Rome by Caligula" and the before-men- 
tioned fountains on each fide, which con- 
tinvally throw up columns of water ſuffi- 
cient to fill the bed of a ſmall river, are the 
grandeſt objects of the kind I ever beheld. 
The front of this edifice is generally thought 
*. noble than that of St. Paul's in London, 

which 
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which was built in imitation of St. Peter's, 
and indeed I am of this opinion; but when. 
I view the whole crowned with its majeſtic 
dome 617 feet in circumference, I am ſo 
convinced of its general ſuperiority, that I 
would not derogate from St. Paul's, by an 
' injudicious compariſon of their appearance. 
The pediment of the portico is ſupported 
by twelve columns, over which is an open 
gallery, where the Pope in paſſion week: 
pronounces, during a ſhort and awful in- 
terval of filence from the din of cannon, 
bells, drums, and muſical inſtruments, his 
| ſolemn benediction to the multitude below 
him. Though we gazed with ſingular 
aſtoniſhment and delight on the exterior of 
this auguſt temple, yet we were, if poſlible, 
more charmed with its inſide. In its diffe- 
rent parts, though of immenſe magnitude, 
the moſt exact proportion is obſerved. The 
form is that of a right-angled croſs, on the 
interſection of which, and immediately un- 
der the dome, ſtands the high altar, covered 
with a ſuperb baldachin, or canopy of 
bronze, which is ſupported by four twiſted 
| pillars 
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pillars of the ſame metal. This though 
_ ninety feet in height, ſeems low, from the 
very ſuperior elevation of the roof; before 
it, is the deſcent to the ſacred grottos, or 
ground-work of the old chureh. There, 
in long and gloomy alleys, they ſhewed us 
by torch-light the tombs of former Popes ; 

theſe caverns were ſo little intereſting, that 
I believe we ſhall not make them a ſecond 
viſit, and yet I received ſome pleaſure in 
contemplating an urn of oriental granate, 
that holds the aſhes of Adrian the IVth, 
becauſe he was an Engliſhman, and the dilly 
one that ever aſcended the apoſtolical throne. 
His name was Nicholas Brakeſpear, of 
Langley in Hertfordſhire. He was elected 
Pope in 1154, the ſame year as Henry the 
Hd. was crowned king of England. 


The paintings of St. peter s are not (as 
we expected) of the firſt claſs ; but to ſup- 
ply the defect, they have put up copies of 
the beſt, in Moſaic—an art brought to per- 
fection at Rome, as the pictures from Ra- 
phael's trans figuration, and the archangel 

| Michael 
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Michael, by Guido, fully prove. There are 
here confeſſionary boxes, wherein the prieſts 


of, J believe, every nation in Europe, attend 


daily at a certain hour, to hear and abfolve 
all comers. The language of each box is 
written over it in Italian, as Pella lingua 
Tedeſca, Spagnuola, Ingleſe, &c. The 
monuments too are remarkable for their 
deſigns and ſculpture. Among many. we 
particularly noticed that of Chriſtina queen 
of Sweden (on which is repreſented in bas 
relief her abjuration of the Proteſtant reli- 
gion) and another of Maria Clementina 
Sobieſki, mother of the preſent pretender. 
The epitaph calls her Regina di Inghilterra. 
But the moſt extraordinary obje& in this 
place is a brazen image of St. Peter in a 
ſitting attitude, being an idol of general 
veneration. The Pope worſhips it every 
day between twelve and one. I have often 
been a ſpectator of this moſt ridiculous 
ceremony. He enters the church, attended 
by certain. officers of his houſehold, and, 
having croſſed himſelf with holy water, 


walks up to the ſtatue, where in ſuppliant 
poſture 
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poſture he repeats a prayer, then putting 
his bare head under the foot which projects 
over the pedeſtal, prays again to his me- 
tallic divinity ; this done, he kiſſes. the toe, 
and departs, bleſſing the people who kneel 
around him. Lof courſe ſuppoſed that this 
miracle working image was a celeſtial gift, 
but to my utter aſtoniſhment learnt, that 
the compoſition was, before it received its 
_ faſcinating form, part of the well known 
ſtatue of Jupiter Capitolinus——alas ! alas ! 
would it had ever been ſo! 


I am fo W ied. with. this 3 
building, that J generally viſit it every day; 
the warmth on going into it from the cold, 
is one of the moſt agreeable ſenſations I 
ever experienced, a ſenſation that I ſhould 
ſuppoſe can be exceeded only by its, cool 
air, during the dog days of an Italian ſum- 
mer. I concluded that this change was 
occaſioned by artificial heat, but am in- 
formed to the contrary: however, I do not 
give this intelligence the moſt implicit 
credence, 1 e 


2 * 
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When we had ſeen and reſeen every thing 

that the aiſles and chapels contained, we 
aſcended to the top, though not without 
ſome difficulty and danger. There, we had 
(as you will imagine) the fineſt bird's-eye 
view in the world, the height from its court 
being 471 feet. In deſcending, we viſited 
the whiſpering gallery, and a variety of 
| bther places into which our guides con- 
ducted us. 


The nent F I ſhall notice is St. 
John di Lateran, ſo called from ſtanding | 
on the ſcite of a palace that belonged to 
the Laterani, an old Roman family; one 
of whom, Plautius, was put to death by 
Nero for a ſuppoſed conſpiracy againſt him. 
In 314 the emperor Conſtantine erected a 
church and palace here, and is reported 
(though with as much truth I ſuppoſe, as 
that St. Peter reſided twenty-three years at 
Rome) to have received baptiſm in it from 
the hands of St. Silveſter. By this circum- 
ſtance, whether real or fictitious, St. John 
di Lateran ranks as firſt of the Latin 

Vor. I. Z churches. 
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churches. The Pope, ſoon after his elec- 
tion, takes perſonal poſſeſſion of it, as the 
_ cathedral of Rome. It is ſtyled Ecclefia- 
rum, Urbis et Orbis, Mater et Caput, * and 
held in ſingular veneration. In the ſquare 
or place before it, is raiſed the largeſt of the 
Egyptian obeliſks in this city. It is one 
entire piece of red granate full of hierogly- 
| phics, and ſuppoſed to have been placed in a 
temple of the fun at Thebes 1577 years an- 
tecedent to the Chriſtian æra, by Rameſes- 
Miamum, who, according to Archbiſhop 
Uſher, was the Pharaoh of Scripture. By 
the orders of Conſtantine and his ſon Con- 
ſtantius, it was with extreme difficulty 
brought from Egypt to Rome, and erected 
in the Circus maximus, whence it was re- 
moved by that great man Pope Sixtus the 
Vth to its preſent fituation. It meaſures 
without the baſe 115 feet, but was conſi- 
derably higher ; of ſuch magnitude indeed, 
that Auguſtus Cæſar thought it * 
to ttanſport it to Romef. 13 2 8055 


4 * The Mother and Head of the Churches of the Cir 


and of the World. 
I dee Pliny, Lib, 36, Cap, 8, 5 


* 
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The columns, fonts, and part of the 


pavement in this church, are of the moſt 
rare and precious marbles. © The altar is 
covered wih a canopy of gilded bronze, 
ſupported by four channelled columns of 


the ſame metal, taken, alas, from the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Capitolinus. Its treaſures 
were very conſiderable, but are now no 


more, yet there is ſtill what is infinitely | 


more valued than the largeſt maſſes of gold 
and filver, namely, a collection of the moſt 
wonderful relics. As they were repeated 
to us, I took the liberty of inſcribing them 
in my n and theſe are the _— 


——- of Pontius Pilate's palace, 

by which our Saviour — to the . 

ment hall.“ t 

FThe table on ubich he'; ate the laſt 
ſupper with his diſciples.” 

„ Actooth (I believe a Jaw tooth) of 


St. Peter.“ 


„The Kull of a Cortairt Saint. Pancratius, 
who ſweated blood three days and three 
| Z 2 nights 
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nights during the conflagration of this 
church, when ſet on fire by — 

„A gown of the Virgin _ 
A cloak of our geren | 

„The napkin with which he wiped the 
apoſtles feet.“ 7 
The purple hrnitecid; in which the 
Jews cloathed him before his crucifixion.” 
A large piece of the rue croſs; and as 
many. more of theſe rarities as would fill a 
ſtorehouſe.“ Yon | 


The original palace adjoining the church 
was the pontifical reſidence, till the removal 
of the ſee to Avignon in 1305, but is now 
never occupied as ſuch. h 


The other churches moſt deſerving of 
attention are, the Santa Maria Maggiore, 
and Santa Maria degli Angeli. The latter 
belongs to a Carthuſian monaſtery, and is 
built where the celebrated baths of Dio- 
cleſian ſtood, in form of a Greek croſs, 
deſigned by Michael Angelo Buonarotti. 
If I except St. Peter's there is no church 
| in 
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in Rome that pleaſes me ſo much as this. 
It is not, as they generally are, gorgeous 
from a profuſion of paintings, velvet hang- 
ings, and marbles; but the plan, and noble 


ſimplicity of its architecture charm me 
beyond expreſſion, and make mie often 
reviſit its ſilent walls. Here let me oon- 
clude the article of churches ; for to pro- 
ceed would be an endleſs labour, there 
being from three to four hundred at Rome, 
many of which we have viſited * plea- 


ſure. 


And now I ſhall introduce you to the 
Vatican, the largeſt palace in Chriſtendom, 
ſaid to contain 13, ooo chambers and cloſets. 
It ſtands cloſe to St. Peter's, the perſpective 
of which (I ſhould have before obſerved) 


loſes much of its effect by their junction, 


as the exterior of the Vatican but ill accords 
with the grand and regular appearance of 
the church; being an immenſe pile of 


building without order, raiſed by different 
architects, and at different times. The 
| principal entrance is from the court of St. 


a . L 3 eter's, 
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Peter's, up a noble ſtaircaſe, guarded by 
Swiſs ſoldiers, who, like the Beef-eaters of 
England, retain their ancient dreſs, which 
_ 3s of ſingular appearance. Near the land- 
ing- place, is a chapel built from a deſign of 
Baccio Fintelli, by Pope Sixtus the IVth 
in 1473, from whom it was called La Ca- 
pella Seſtina; it is remarkable for a famous 
picture by Buonarotti, that occupies one 
end of it, repreſenting the laſt judgment. 
There probably never was ſuch a produc- 
tion of original and extravagant genius as 
this painting; the deſign, various groups 
of figures, attitudes, anatomy, expreſſion, 
and deep colouring of the whole, are incon- 
ceivably ſtriking. The eye is weary in ex- 
amining this ſingular work; it therefore 
raiſes my wonder, that Michael Angelo 
could perſevere to the completion of it; for 
genius is generally impatient, and unable 
to dwell long upon the ſame ſubject. | 


The library of this —_ 1s ſuppoſed to 
contain the moſt numerous and valuable 
collection of 8 &c. in the word. On 


going 8 
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going into it, we looked up an immenſe 
room, which had little the appearance of 
what it is, the volumes being ſhut up in 
armories. It is ſaid to contain 120, ooo in 
printed and manuſcript; but this aſſertion 
I diſbelieve. We found many of them rare 
and curious, particularly two bibles, one of 
the ſixth century; and another remarkably 
large, which had belonged to the dukes 
d'Urbino, of whom the Jews at Venice 
would have bought it for its weight in 
gold; the work of Henry the VIIIth on the 
ſeven ſacraments, and his original letters 
to Anne Bolleyn : ſeveral literary compo- 
fitions on Papyrus, &c. &c. There arc 1ilo 
Etruſcan vaſes, gems, medals, brotizes, au 
a variety of other curioſities. 1 wes bats 
priſed to find no other people than the 1: 
brarians here, eſpecially as it is open every 
morning in the week (Sundavs and holy- 
days excepted): for all who wiſh to read of 
tranſcribe. 8 


The next thing J mall mention to you is 
what L. moſt admire and moſt lament— the 
£ * mouldering 


- 
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mouldering freſco- paintings of Raphael. 
In the principal court-yard of the Vatican 
are three galleries, one above another ; in 
the loweſt of which the conclaves. are held. 
Their cielings are painted from the deſigns 
of this unequalled maſter, and ſome parts 
he painted himſelf. From the ſecond we 
entered a ſuite of apartments, three of 
which were for the moſt part done by him, 
and one entirely; wherein we ſaw his ſchool 
of Athens; which, though in decay, is ſtill 
the beſt picture in the world. Do you re- 
collect my mention of its cartoon in the 
Boromean muſeum at Milan ? I have often 
on viewing the works of _ great painters, 
lamented, that their genius ſhould, from 
the narrow and bigot temper of their own 
times, be entirely confined to religious ſub- 
Jes, and wiſhed much to ſee the illuſtrious 
actions of antiquity repreſented by their 
pencils, The ſchool of. Athens, in great 
meaſure, reaches this idea; for. although 
Raphael, without any regard to time or 
place, has here introduced philoſophers, &c. 
who lived in different centuries and coun- 
tries, 
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tries, yet, the ſubjeC is as intereſting as 
can be choſen. The ſcene is in a portico 
at Athens; upon the ſteps in the center of 
which, are two of the moſt venerable and 
' majeſtic figures I ever ſaw, intended for 
Plato and Ariſtotle, who are reaſoning be- 
fore their reſpective diſciples, ranged on 
each ſide of them, and liſtening with all the 
attention and wonder that ſuch profound 
| wiſdom and eloquence would naturally cre- 
ate. Near this group are Socrates and Al- 
cibiades; the former ſeems to be winding 
up his arguments to a concluſion, and the 
latter charmed and convinced by their ſim- 
-plicity and truth. Sitting on the ſteps, and 
alone, is the Cynic Diogenes, intent upon 
a book before him; and beſides theſe, we 

diſcover Periander, Pythagoras, Zoroaſter, 

Empedocles, and many other great men, 
all in employments or attitudes deſcriptive 
of what they profeſſed and taught. As diſ- 
ciples, Raphael has repreſented Ferdinand 
the IId duke of Milan, and Francis di Ro- 
vere duke d' Urbino, together with his maſ- 
ter Pietro Perugino, and himſelf, In his 
: face, 
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face, though ſimple, 1 perceived traits of 
that divine genius which he poſſeſſed. Day 
after day have I exarnined this picture, and 
tried to diſcover ſome defective part, but in 
vain, every thing I ſee in it convinces me 
that nothing of the kind was ever ſuperior, 
nor I believe equal, ſince the age of Pericles. 


1 ſhall conclude this letter with the Cle- 
mentine muſeum, a colle&ion of the moſt 
exquiſite ſculpture in the world, begun by 
the great and good Ganganelli, from whoſe 
aſſumed name of Clement it was called. 
It ſtands at the extremity of a corridor, from 
five to ſix hundred paces in length, and 
pear that part of the Vatican called II Bel- 
vedere, from its rich and extenſive view 
over Rome, the Tyber, and the ſurround- 
ing country. On entering it, the firſt ob- 
ject that preſented itſelf was the tomb of 
Pub. Cn. Scipio, found in the vault of that 
illoſtrious family lately diſcovered. near 
Rome. The characters on it are extremely 
rude—a ſtrong proof of the little progreſs 
refinement had made among the Romans at 

that 
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that time. Near it is a famous trunk of 
Hercules, called Il torſo; which, when 
whole, muſt have been a ſtatue of the firſt 
claſs, as the body is one of the fineſt pieces 
of ſculpture I ever ſaw, but the Laocoon 
and Apollo prevented our examining theſe, 
and many other ſtatues of the collection as 
much as we wiſhed ; having the ſame ef- 
fect on us as the magnet on the needle. 


The firſt Michael Angelo calls a prodigy of 


art, and ſo indeed it is. Pliny too ſpeaks 
of it as wonderful*, But what muſt the 
Apollo be? If ſome convent had gotten poſ- 
ſeſſion of this ſtatue when firſt diſcovered, 
and declared it to have fallen from heaven 
into their church, the declaration would 
be received with more faith than the many 
falſehoods of this nature, which are told of 
their worm- eaten images, as the perfection 
of the ſculpture would give an air of proba- 


bility to the aſſertion. I aſſure you that 


* He ſays it was formed out of one ſtone by three 
Rhodians, Agefander, Polydorus, and Athenodorus. 

See his deſcription of it in the th Chap. of his thirty- 
ſixth book of Natural Hiſtory. 
ſince 
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ſince I have ſeen it, my ideas of man have 
n conſiderably raiſed, to find him capa- 
ble of reaching ſuch excellence in the art 
of imitation, or I ſhould rather ſay in form- 
ing a marble image that far exceeds any 
thing human. I am ſure the ſtatues of 
Prometheus were never more calculated to 
excite the jealouſy and reſentment of Jupi- 
ter than this, as it really appears to be a 
work beyond the reach of art—ſomething 
divine. The deity is (as I think) repreſented 
in act of flaying the Cyclops with his ar- 
rows. The attitude, proportion, ſtature, 
and countenance, (in the laſt of which ap- 
pear extreme manly beauty, dignity, re- 
ſentment, contempt, and triumph) are ſo 
rendered, as not only to defy the lighteſt 
objection of criticiſm, but that even all the 
united powers of conception and art could 
not give it any additional beauty, After 
this ſtatue and the Laocoon are the Melea- 
ger, Antinous, and Cleopatra, which you 
would idolize in England, beſides buſts of 
Jupiter, Homer, &c. and little images of 
birds and beaſts finiſhed to perfection. 


Such 
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Such is the Vatican, which - contains the 
beſt ſculpture, the beſt paintings, and the 
beſt library in the world; to which if you 
add its ſituation, command of proſpect, and 
St. Peter's church, will you not, when all 
theſe, with many ſecondary items are con- 
ſidered, allow that few places can be equally 
intereſting to a liberal mind? but this is an 
| unneceſſary queſtion to one who is ſo * 
in ae of that og 


So . . 
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avs ks 85 many e ſince 

* laſt wrote to you, that I find it as 
impracticable to enter on their ſeparate de- 
ſeription, as it was to ſend you a detail of 
the ſeveral churches in this city. However, 
it will be neceſſary to make ſome mention 
of them, becauſe they are in every reſpect 
the moſt magnificent and intereſting in the 
world. The firſt we viſited after the Va- 
tican, was that of II Monte Cavallo, Which 
the Pope makes his ſummer reſidence. It 
ſtands on the Mons Quirinus, one of the moſt 
elevated ſpots in Rome, and conſequently 
leſs within the reach of the noxious va- 
pours, which exhale, in that ſeaſon, from 
the marſhes and flats of the environs. 
Though not half as roomy as the Vatican, 


the apartments are very numerous and well- 
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proportioned; but in their furniture we 
were diſappointed, if I except the pictures, 
of which there is a very noble collection. 
Many of them were put there by the pre- 
fent pontiff, who is a dilettante of the firſt 
order. Before the palace is a large ſquare, 
in which are the two celebrated Coloſſean 
horſes and their managers in white marble, 
each ſuppoſed to be a reprefentation of 5 
Alexander and Bucephalus, done by Phidias 
and Praxiteles in emulation of each other; 
but unfortunately for this conjecture Phi- 
dias lived near a century antecedent to the 
time of Alexander and Praxiteles. I am 
rather inclined to think them the work of 
the ſame artiſt, who, whether either of the 
above named, or any other, merits in finite 
praiſe for their bold deſign and beauty 
of execution. They were brought from 
Greece by Conſtantine, and put in his baths, 
whence they were removed to this place by 
Pope Sixtus the Vth, and raiſed on two 
lofty pedeſtals under the direction of the 
architect Fontana. Their forged inſerip- 


tions, Opus oats and Opus Praxitelis, 
JJ Ts _—_— 
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have propagated the error of their origin: 
In another place we read 


Sixtus V. PONT. MAX. 
Coloſsèa hæc ſigna, temporis vi defor- 
mata reſtituit, veteribuſque repoſitis inſcrip- 
tionibus, e proximis Conſtantineanis Ther- 
mis, in quirinalem aream tranſtulit. 
An. Sal. MDL XXXIX“. 


Near this is the palace of Roſpiglioſi, 
which contains many valuable pictures, but 
the moſt remarkable is the Aurora of Guido, 
painted on the cieling of a ſummer-houſe. 
It repreſents the god of day guiding the 
chariot of the ſun up the aſcent of heaven, 
drawn by four celeſtial courſers abreaſt, pre- 
| ceded by Cupid and Aurora, and attended 
on each fide by the Happy hours, ne 


| 
( 
The Fe wi Pontiff Sixtus Vth. 

Reſtored theſe Colofſean ſtatues injured by time, and 
havi ing renewed their ancient inſcriptions, removed them : 
from the adjoining Ther mz of Conſtantine, to the Qui- [ 
rinal ſquare, | 1 
8 In che year of grace 1 589. c 


ed 
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ede as beautiful nymphs, whoſe hands grace- 
fully linked together are emblematic of the 
uninterrupted lapſe of time. The whole 
is ſo wonderfully conceived, grouped, and 
finiſhed, as to ſeem actually mounting on 
the clouds. The ſame ſubject has been 
painted in a villa near Rome by Guercino, 
but the picture is very inferior to this. The 
palace Farneſe and Villa Medici have been 
ſtripped of their invaluable collections by 
the king of Naples and the grand duke of 
Tuſcany, to whom they devolved by ſuc- 
ceſſion, but the loſs is ſcarcely perceived in 
a City fo opulent in every production of the 
liberal arts as Rome. The ſuperb houſes 
of Colonna, Doria, Borgheſe, Juſtiniani, 
Mattei, Barbarini, Spada, and many others, 
are full of the moſt exquiſite ſculpture and - 
painting, beſides collections of intaglios, 
_ cameos, bronzes, medals, &c. &c. inſo- 
much, that a houſe, even of the ſecond or- 


der here, is more deſerving of regard in £ | 


this reſpect, than the ſplendid caſtle of Ver- 

failes. The firſt of theſe is ſuppoſed to 

contain the beſt private gallery of pictures 
Ven, | Aa in 
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in the world, though 1 muſt ſay I prefer 
that of Doria. As you expteſs a wiſh to 
know the paintings which pleaſe me moſt, 


I ſhall obſerve, that in the Altieri palace 
are two landſkips by Claude, the moſt 


charming imitation of rural nature I ever 
ſaw. In one, this great artiſt has intro- 
duced the landing of Aneas in Italy, and 


in the other a paſtoral ſacrifice. If ſuch. 


hiſtorical ſcenes were always repreſented 
in landſkip painting, how much more in- 
tereſting would they make the pictures, 
than what they generally are? They would 
be if well done) like the poetry of Milton 
ſet to the muſick of Handel. Among thoſe 
of the Prince Borgheſe, I moſt admired a 
Macchiavel and Cefar Borgia by Titian ; 
the laſt Supper by Caravaggio: and a por- 
trait of the fame Borgia by Raphael. In 
the palace Juſtiniani, Chriſt before Pilate, 
by Hundtorſt, here called Gherardo delle 
Notte, from his pictures being generally 
night-ſcenes. In the Mattei elle ction, 2 

St. Peter half length, by Guido : Judas be- 
traying Chriſt, by Gherardo delle Notte, 


and 


a 
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and the woman taken in adultery, brought 
before our Saviour, by Pietro da Cortona. 


Theſe, and at leaſt twenty more in the dif- 
ferent galleries, &c. are inexpreſſibly ſtrik- 
ing, and conſequently have engaged much 
of our attention. In the Spada palace is the 
Coloſſean ſtatue of Pompey, under which 
Cæſar fell when ſlain by the conſpirators 


4 Even at the baſe of Pompey's ſtatue, | 
6 Which all the while ran blood.” 


The prince Borgheſe is the moſt opulent 
of the Roman nobility ; excluſive of his 
magnificent palace he has a villa near the 
city, the contents of which are invaluable. 
It was built by the cardinal Scipio, nephew 
of Paul the Vth, the founder of the family, 
and is ſurrounded by pleaſure grounds three 
miles in circumference. The front is or- 


namented, or, I would rather ſay, crowded 


with baſh and alti relievi of Grecjan ſculp- 
ture. As I ſhould tire both you and myſelf, 
were I to go into a deſcription of the ſtatues 
we ſaw there, I ſhall only obſerve that a 

En. Aaz Curtius 


1 „nene 

Curtius plunging on horſeback into the gulph 
in alto relievo : a ſoldier (and not I think, as 
ſome ſuppoſe, a gladiator) ruſhing forward 
to the onſet of a battle: a Silenus holding 
the infant Bacchus in his arms: an Her- 
maphrodite, and dying Seneca, are in my 
opinion only inferior to the Apollo, the 
Venus di Medici, and the Laocoon. Nor 
is the Villa Albani leſs remarkable than 
this. The collection of ſculpture, &c. is 
indeed larger, but I think not ſo intereſting. 
It was begun and completed by the Cardi- 
nal Alexander Albani, a man of ſingular 
taſte, and arranged by that firſt of anti- 
quarians Winkelman. On ſeeing it we la- 
mented that ſo many wonders were aſſem- 
bled in the ſame place, and wiſhed there 
had been leſs to examine. The former of 
theſe. villas is under the direction of Mr. 


| Moore, an Engliſh painter, whoſe picture 


(you may remember) pleaſed me ſo much 
in the Florentine gallery; and he ſeems to 
have arranged every thing to the greateſt 
advantage, but unfortunately the prince, 
who has not the leaſt judgment in "_ 
1 1 0 
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of this nature, frequently interferes, and 


introduces what he conſiders amendments 


to the colle&ion, but which in reality are 
only proofs of his utter want of taſte, As 
an inſtance of this, in the center of one of 


the apartments, is a piece of ſculpture by 


Bernini, repreſenting Apollo and Daphne 


at the moment that he reaches her, and ſhe 
is metamorphoſed into a laurel: In the 


fame room is a landſkip done by Mr. Moore, 
in which the prince thought it would be 
very clever to introduce an imitation of this 


| ſculpture. Moore (as I hear) not only ex- 
poſtulated with him on the glaring abſur- 
dity of ſuch an idea, but abſolutely refuſed 
to comply with his requeſt. This, how- 
ever, did not prevent the execution of his 
deſign; for he employed a miſerable dawb- 
er, who has inſerted the Apollo and Daphne, 


and ruined the landſkip. Excluſive'of theſe 


are ſeveral other villas, which we have ſeen ; 
but I ſhall paſs them over in ſilence, as I 


apprehend I have already been rather kedious | 


upon the ſubject. 
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On the banks of the Tyber, and on the 
ſame fide of it as St. Peter's, is the caſtle 
of St. An gelo, built on the foundation of 

the emperor Adrian's mauſoleum, which 

was once ſo remarkable for its columns, its 
ſtatues, and its Parian marble. Now there 

are no other remains of its grandeur than a 

ball of bronze in the Vatican, which crown- 

ed its cupola, and is ſuppoſed to have in- 
urned the aſhes of its imperial founder. 

The preſent building was firſt uſed as a 

place of defence by Boniface the XIth, and 

ſtrengthened by many of his ſucceſſors, 
particularly by Alexander the VIth, who 
built a gallery of communication between it 
and the Vatican for his perſonal ſafety. It 

aſſumed the name of St. Angelo, from a 

circumſtance which 8 1 b {xd 9. 

or rr when told. N tk 

I 5 aptibiths of * Gregory-th 1 firſt, 
ſtyled (I know not why) the Great, that 

is about the year 600; a'moſt deſtructive 

peſtilence raged at Rome. The pope, the 

Fargunals, and all the clergy had long en- 

deayoured 
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deavoured to avert the calamity by prayer; 


but ſo ineffectually, that the people deſpair- 


ed of relief, and reſigned themſelves to fate. 
At this criſis an angel appeared with a na- 
ked ſword on the top of the caſtle, and 


there ſheathed it, as an indication that the 
plague ſhould ceaſe from that moment, and 


ſo 1 ſuppoſe it did; for a ſtatue of this an- 
gel was erected on the ſame place, and is 


Toll there to perpetuate OR of the 
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The ths of St. lo; is uſed. as a ſtate 


priſon. In one of its apartments we ſaw 


the armour. of the celebrated General Bour- 
bon, who was killed in ſcaling.the walls of 
Rome, A. D. 1527, and weapons, with 
which ſeveral remarkable aſſaſſinations had 


been perpetrated. I took up a- ſtiletto, and 


enquiring into the hiſtory of it, was told 
it was the ſame that the young and beauti- 


ful Beatrice Cenci had given to her: father's 
murderers. As you probably have never 


heard this tale of horror, I Will, relate the 
"08 tieulars, Which I. had lately the curioſity 
Aa 4 to 
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to collect. It happened in the year 1598. 
The father, Francis Cenci, was deſcended 
of an illuſtrious family, and one of the moſt 
opulent noblemen of Rome, but of a diſ- 
poſition ſo depraved, that human nature 
ſhudders at the recital of his iniquity, and 
ſhrinks from the reflection. He was twice 
married; by his firſt wife he had five ſons 
and two daughters. The ſons he treated 
with extreme cruelty ; and the elder daugh- 
ter he would have debauched, had ſhe not 
petitioned the Pope, who compelled him 
to beſtow her in marriage. Thus diſap- 
pointed of his diabolical deſign upon her, 
he determined to attempt the other, before 
ſhe had arrived at thoſe years, in which 
reaſon might operate as an impediment to 
the deed. He did ſo, and by perſuading 
her that the action was not criminal, un- 
happily ſucceeded. So abandoned was this 
monſter of impiety, that he frequently 
committed the inceſt in his wife's preſence. 
By her the daughter was made ſenſible of 
her criminality, and ever after refuſed to 
comply with his requeſt, Her father-then 

| | proceeded 


before obtained by ſeduction. The un- 


happy Beatrice, to withdraw herſelf from 


his brutality, had recourſe to the ſame ex- 


pedient which had preſerved her ſiſter's 
innocence, and preſented a remonſtrance to 
the Pope Clement the VIIIth; but had 
not the ſame ſucceſs, it being either neg- 
lected or forgotten. In this helpleſs ſitua- 
tion, ſtung with remorſe for the abominable 
crime ſhe had committed, and continually 
urged to a repetition of it, ſhe could deviſe 
no other means of avoiding the inceſtuous 


commerce, than by taking the life of her 


ſeducer. For this purpoſe ſhe entered into 


a conſpiracy with her ſtep- mother, her elder 


brother James, and a certain Monſignor 
Guerra, a dignitary of the church, and hired 
two aſſaſſins, named Olympio and Martino, 
who were to receive each a thouſand crowns 
for the murder. It was accordingly com- 
mitted on the 9th of September 1598, at 
a family ſeat near Rome. The bravoes 


were introduced into the old man's chamber 


n 10 was then ſeventy years of age) at 


night, 
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night, where they diſpatched him oh the | 
dagger I have already mentioned. 'Th2 next 
morning it was reported he had died ſud- 
denly; and, as there was no ſpfpicion of the 
contrary, he was buried without examina- 
tion. Some time after the interment the 
widow of the deceaſed ſent à bundle of 
foul linen to a waſner woman in the neigh» 
| bourhood, not haying examined the contents, 
from the ſuppoſition that her ſtepr daughter 
had done it: among theſe were the bloody 
ſheets in which the late murder had been 
committed. They were immediately ſent 
to Rome, and in conſequence all the Cenci 
family confined, Monſignor Guerra fled on 
the firſt report of this proceeding ; but 
Olympio haying given ſome cauſe of ſuſ- 
picion was apprehended, and immediately 
made a depoſition of the whole. The 
judges, however, not ſatisfied with this, 
determined to extort confeſſion by the rack 
from the ſtep-mother, the elder fon, and 

Beatrice. With the two former they eafily 
ſucceeded, but the moſt excruciating tor- 
| ments could not overcome the filence of the 
latter, 
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latter, until confronted by the teſtimony of 
Ol ympio, and the declaration of her relatives, 
ſhe was at length perſuaded. to acknow- 
ledge herſelf. an accomplice in the erime. 


On this, the Pope condemned them to be 


dragged to death at the tails of three wild 
horſes, but deferred the execution 1-1 5 days, 
in which time the many powerful applica- 
tions made in their behalf would probably 
have procured them a pardon, had not the 


murder of the noble Roman lady Santa- 


Croce by her own- ſon determined him to 


make an example of the Cenci. He was, 


however, perſuaded to altet their ſentence, 


On Saturday the 1 xth-of September, 1599, 


a ſcaffold was raĩſed on the Ponte Sant. 
Angelo, the common; placecof execution, 
to which the women were ift conducted in 
funeral proceſſion, and beheaded amidſt the 
tears afid groans bf thouſands. After them 
the elder brother was led: out and deprived 
of life by the blow of a club; but the 
misfortunes of the Cenci did not end here; 
for the younger ſons, though innocent, were 
deprived of their virility; and, the exten- 
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ſive property of their houſe confiſcated by 
Paul the Vth (a' Borgheſe) to enrich his 
family, which, as I have before told you, 
is the moſt wealthy in Rome.“ Was this 
aſt deed leſs iniquitous than the parricide ? 
In their poſſeſſion is the portrait. of the ill- 
fated Beatrice, painted during her confine- 
ment by Guido, and I think I never ſaw 
a countenance leſs guilty or more beautiful. 


Having now done with the modern build- 
ings of Rome, I come, and with extreme 
pleaſure, to thoſe that were its chief orna- 
ment in the days of its greateſt power and 
refinement. Temples, &c. that drew from 
our own Silurian prince Caractacus that fine 
exclamation on the ambitious ſpirit of con- 
queſt in the Romans, recorded by Tacitus 
in his annals. Of all the ſquares or places 
in the world, the moſt magnificent was the 
Campus Martius. Livy ſays it belonged 
to the Tarquinian family, and was conſe- 
crated to Mars, from whom it was named. 
ſituate between the city and the Tyber, it 


Ws, This was the only motiye that induced his Holineſs 
to extirpate the Cenci. 
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was at firſt uſed as the Palæſtra, or martial 
ſeminary, in which the Roman youth inured 
themſelves, by bathing and military exer- 

ciſes, to ſuſtain the hardſhips of war. In 
the courſe of time it was ornamented with 
ſome of the nobleſt ſtructures of Rome, 
ſuch as the mauſoleum of Auguſtus : the 
pantheon : the forum and column of An- 
toninus Pius : the porticos of Europa, Nep- 
tune, and Pompey : the baths of Adrian 
and Agrippa: the Circus agonis : theatre of 
Marcellus, and the famous ſolar obeliſk 
brought (as Pliny relates) from Egypt to 
Rome by Auguſtus, which meaſured 116 

Engliſh feet in height, and ſerved to mark 
the hours and length of days, on a dial of 
black marble at its baſe. I think the ſame 
author obſerves, that in his time (about a 
century after its erection) the ſhadow of 
this obeliſk had varied, and was falſe to the 
figures of the dial, but he does not aſſign 
any reaſon for this extraordinary change. 
The ruins. of many of theſe edifices are ſtill 
extant, particularly of the mauſoleum of 


Auguſtus, and theatre of Marcellus; but 
| they 
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they are ſo choked up with modern build- 
ing, as to preclude any ſatisfactory exarni- 
nation. 1 | | 


Among the columns of this city, the 
moſt beautiful and intereſting is that of 
Trajan, now ſeen in a place called from it, 
La Piazza Colonna. It was erected by the 
ſenate and Roman people, in honour of that 
moſt excellent emperor, in the center of his 
forum. On it are repreſented in bas- relief, 
admirably ſculptured, his Dacian expedi- 


ditions, and indeed all his other public tri- 


umphs, ſacrifices, &c. I may venture to 
aſſert, that Rome never poſſeſſed a more 
magnificent, nor poſterity a more uſeful 
monument for the encreaſe of ſcience than 


Trajan's column, as it is a faithful repre- 


ſentation of the dreſſes, arms, proceſſions 


and ceremonies of the ancients. On the 
ſummit was the emperor's ſtatue 18 feet 
in height, holding a ſceptre and globe; in 
the latter of which were depoſited his aſhes. 


The column conſiſts of 34 pieces of marble, 
in which were cut a winding ſtaircaſe of 
| 184 ſteps. 
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184 ſteps. It has 43 windows, is 128 feet 
in height, comprehending a ſtatue of &. 
Peter on the top, fix and a half in diameter, 
and the figures of the relief exceed five 
thouſand. Of the forum, that ſuperb edi- 
fice erected by the Grecian architect Apol- 
lodorus, there are no remains. 


Antonine's . Woeugh very inferior 
to this, of which it might be called an hum- 
ble imitation, is nevertheleſs a very noble 
object. It was erected by Marcus Aurelius, 
and Lucius Verus, in honour of Antoninus 


Pius, whoſe ſons they were by adoption, 


as one inſcription indicates. 


Divo Kiitodino, Auguſto, Pio; 
Antoninus Auguſtus, et Verus 
Auguſtus filii *, 


"The pantheon ſeems as gifted by all the | 


gods to whom it was dedicated, with im- 


© 


* Antoninus Auguſtus, and Verus Auguſtus, the ſons; 


To the God Antoninus, Auguſtus, Pius. 
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mortality; as neither fire, nor the moul- 
dering breath of time, neither the ravages 
of barbarian conquerors, nor the bigotry of 
more barbarian Popes, have reduced it to 


ruin. Were I the ſucceſſor of St. Peter, I | 


would write on it in golden characters: 


Quod non imber edax, non aquilo impotens 
_ Poffit diruere, aut innumerabilis 
Annorum ſeries, et fuga temporum ?. 


1 was s built by A grippa, the ſon-in-law 
of Auguſtus, and called Pantheon, from 


the univerſality of its celeſtial dedication. 


The aſcent to it was originally by ſeven 
| Neps, but the ground on which Rome ſtood 
being raiſed from 12 to 30 feet by its ruins, 
for ſeveral ages it was entered by a deſcent 
of 13 ſteps; but Alexander the Seventh 
cauſed the earth that ſurrounded it to be 


removed, ſo that the exterior ſurface is now 


Imitated. 
Which eating ſtorm, or impotent fouth wind, 
With the long lapſe of countleſs years Gs” 
Can never wear away. 


upon 
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upon a level with its floor. Its majeſtic 
portico has 16 columns, with Corinthian 
capitals; the firſt of theſe (one intire piece 
of oriental granate) is 36 feet in height, 
and 15 in circumference. On the archi- 
trave is the following inſcription. 


M. AGRIPPA. L. F. COS. TERTIUM. 
2 FECIT.* 8 


The form of this temple is circular; the 
dome (imitated by all modern architects as 
the firſt and beſt of models) is in dimen- 
fions rather leſs than St. Peter's. Fam 
mformed that its diameter is 146 feet, and 
its height the ſame. Having no windows, 
the light enters by a round aperture at the 
top, under which, on. the pavement of the 
temple, is a fink to carry off the rain. 
Though I diſcredit the aſſertion, that it was 
tiled with ſilver, and coated on the inſide 
with the ſame metal, yet it certainly was 
immenſely rich, particularly in ſculpture. 


* Marcus Agrippa, the ſon of Lucius, who was thrice 
Conſul. erected it. | | 
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Among the ſtatues, that of Venus wore the 
companion of the celebrated. pearl which 
Cleopatra, to exceed the profuſion of An- 
thony, diſſolved in vinegar (as reported) 
and drank to him at a banquet. The elder 
Pliny obſerves, that the prodigal Egyptian 
was preparing to conſume the other in the 
ſame manner, but prevented by L. Plancius, 
who, to fave it, declared that ſhe had fully 
accompliſhed her defign. Auguſtus had it 
ſawed in two, to make ear-rings for his 
Venus, and it was valued at 125,000l.* 
Another remarkable ſtatue in the pantheon 
was that of Minerva in ivoty, the work of 
Phidias, which was probably deſtroyed for 
its matter. The majeſtic beauty and ſoli- 
dity of this edifice muſt ſtrike the moſt in- 
different beholder. Though pillaged of its 
principal orygaments, it {till retains a ſuperb 
gate of bronze : pillars of Giallo-antico— 
that moſt precious of marbles, and others 
from the diſtant quarries of Numidia. It was 
repaired by Adrian, Marcus Aurelius, and 
Tm „ gee Pliny, Book gth, Chap. 35. 

_ 1 3 Septimius 


us 
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Septimius Severus; the firſt of whom co- 


vered the whole with bronze, of which it 


was plundered by his Holineſt Urban the 
VIIch, to ſupply the eaſtle. of St. Arigeld 
with cannon, the high altar of St. Peter's with 
its twiſted columns, &c. atid himſelf with 
money. The metal weighed 4, 5, 25 glb. 
In the yenr 65) it was converted into a 


Cgriſtian chärch by Boniface the IVth, who = 
being reſolutely determined that its new 


patrons ſhould exceed the number of the 
old, dedicated it to all the Mattyrs, and 
in conſequence called it Sancta Maria ad 
Martyres ; but Gregory the IVth went ſtill 
farther, and added to them all the ſaints of 
the Roman calendar. About the year 630 
it was robbed of its ſtatues, &&. by the 
Greek emperor Conſtantine the IId, ſince 
which period, it has ſuffered many indig- 
nities, one indeed as late as the pontificate 
of Benedict the XIVth, who white - waſhed 
its venerable cupola. However, its having 
been converted into a Chriſtian church hag 
certainly preſerved it from ruin, for ſeye- 
ral Popes have repaired, and ſome enriched 

B b 2 it 
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it, particularly Boniface the IVth, who col- 
lected from the church-yards and charnel- 
houſes of Rome, twenty-eight waggon 
loads of relics, and laid them under the 
hi ugh altar, 


In it are e the tombs of Raphael, Nias: 
bal Caracci, and other renowned painters. 
On the monument of the former is the 
following admirable diſtich : 


Hic ille eſt Raphael, timuit quo folpite, vinci 
Rerum magna parens, et moriente mori“. 


| Adieu. 
Imitated, 


"8 "Bu Raphael lies, who could with nature vie, 
To him, the fear'd to yield, with him, to die, 


LETTER 
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Rome, Dee: 14th, I 1787. 


FHAT is there, my dear Sir, chat 
can reſiſt the deſolation of ages? 

The Capitol, once the ſeat of univerſal 
empire, and fondly deemed co- eternal with 
time itſelf, hath now no monument of its 
former ſtrength and beauty; its proud 
towers and battlements are gone down to 
the duſt, and the ground which they oc- 
cupied is no longer the ſame. So it is with 
that renowned bulwark, and ſo it ſhall be 
even with the pyramids of Egypt. Future 
travellers will viſit the plains of ancient 
Memphis, and moralize upon their fallen 
grandeur. This celebrated rock, now called 
Il Campidoglo, ſtands between the ruins of 
Rome, and the Campus Martius, or modern 
city. - Its ſtaircaſe and ſuperb buildings; 
deſigned by Buonarotti, I ſhould greatly 
admire any where but here, Inſtead of 

8 bz them, 
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of them, I expected to find the remains of 
the Feretrian and Capitoline temples, &c, 
but being qiſappointed, am quite out of hus 
mour, and view all modern ſtructure with 
anger and regret. At the bottom of the 
ſtaircaſe are two ſphynxes of Egyptian mar- 
ble, or baſalte, from the moutbs of which 
flow fountains of clear water, and on the 
top the coloſſèan ſtatues of Caſtor and Pol- 
lux, with their horſes, the ſculpture, Greek; 
on each fide of. theſe are two antique tro- 
phies of Marius admirably executed in mar- 
ble. Having aſcended; we entered an area, 
in the center of which is an equeſtrian ſta · 
tus in bronze of Mareus Aurelius n ob- 
jodt of univerſal admiration, The build- 
ings on this area are the ſenatorial palace, 
that of the Conſervatori, and the muſeum. 
The two latter are erowded with fculpture 
and paintings. Out of a thouſand objects 
on which real virtuoſi would gaze for ages, 
the moſt intereſting to us were theſe. The 
column ere&ed in the Forum Romanum, 
in bonour of Duillius, who en the firſt 
1c naval 
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naval victory over the Carthaginiaus * 
a Curtius leaping into the gulph in 
mezzo relievo: a bronze ſtatue of the 
wolf that fuckled Romulus and Remus; 
which, though a maſter- piece of att, is ſeſs 
remarkable on that account, than for the 
very extraordinary anecdote which Cicero ini 
his orations has given of it, viz. that when 
Cæſar was ſtabbed it was ſtruck with light- 
ning; the marks of which are as freſhvuporw 
it as if done at the preſent moment: the 
buſt of Junius Brutus: four antique mea- 
ſures for wine, oil, and corn: a plan of an- 
cient Rome on marble, found in the tem- 
ple of Quirinus. The altars gf the Winds, 
Neptune, and Tranquillity : a buſt of Scipio 
Africanus: the Mofaic picture of the three 
pigeons and vaſe, which Pliny mentions as 
the work of Soſus of Pergamosſ and the 

dying gladiator called II Mirmillone. This 

ſtatue has infinite merit. The wretched 
object whom it repreſents appears lying on 
bag arena e wounded, and Pug | 


. Play, Book 34. Chap > a 


+ Book 36, Chap 25th. Fo 
2B 4 ſupporting 
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ſupporting his weight upon his arm. His 


limbs are as finely formed as thoſe of the 
Belviderean Apollo, but it is the counte- 
nance that is ſo wonderfully ſtriking, for 
in it, ſhame, anger, and courage ſeem to 


_ contend with agony, and {ſtruggle __ | 


death. 


On the right hand fide, near the prin- 
cipal entrance of the Capitol, and not, as 
generally ſhewn under a ſmall garden, is 
the Tarpeian rock, the ſcene of Manlius's 
glory and diſgrace. The Roman people, 


when they condemned him to be thrown 


over it inſulted the merit of his former 
achievement, and did an act of the moſt 
flagrant ingratitude. Such ſervice as his 
deſerved pardon for any offence ; but had it 
not, that ſhould never have been the mode 
of puniſhment; and Livy was of this opi- 
nion, when he fays, ** Violatum Capitoli- 
um eſſe ſanguine ſervatoris; nec diis cordi 


fuiſſe pœnam ejus oblatam prope oculis ſuis, 


a quo. ſua —_—_— erepta e manibus hoſtium 
eſſent.“ 
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eſlent*.” I ſhould ſuppoſe this precipice - 
does not now exceed 50 feet in height; it 
was then conſiderably more, for not only 
the ground below it is raiſed by the ruins 
of the ſurrounding buildings, but probably 
on the brink ſtood the, wy walls of the 
capitol. 


You may conceive how very ſtriking the 
contraſt. is between the former and actypal 
ſtate of this place, when I tell you, that on 
the ſcite of that famous temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, in which the moſt ſacred and 
precious depoſits of the greateſt nation of 
antiquity were guarged, is now ſeen a con- 
vent of poor friars, who ſubſiſt on alms. 
The golden ſtatues of the preſiding god, 
and of victory, are now ſucceeded by ſome 
paltry image of St. Francis ; and the ſpoils 
of the vanquiſhed, by the offerings of ſu- 
perſtitſon. In the ſenatorial palace is a 


* The Capitol was violated by the blood of ith pro- 
tector, nor was it agreeable to the deities that they 
ld behold the puniſhment of him by whom their 


temples had been reſcued from the hands of the enemy. 
tower, 
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tower, which commands an extenſive view 
of ancient and modern Rome. Upon this 
I have remained many an hour in contem- 
plation of the ſurrounding objects, and en- 
joying all that indeſcribable pleaſure, which 


minds, enamoured of antiquity, are capable 


of receiving. Directly under me I looked 
down upon the Via facra and Forum Ro- 


manum; but oh! how changed, how fallen 


from their former ſtate; nevertheleſs, their 
ruins are ſtill extant, to remind us of their 
ancient honours. The triumphal arch, 


erected for the victories of Septimius Seve- 


rus over the Parthians, is directly below 
the Capitol, and almoſt entire, though 
above half buried in the ground. As I 
look down on the one fide of this cele- 
brated way, I behold the ſuperb portico of 
a temple built in honour of Antoninus Pius 
and Fauſtina; and a little beyond it the 
remains of that erected by Veſpaſian after 
the Jewiſh war to the goddeſs of peace. 
Near it is the triumphal arch of Titus, the 
relievi of which are not only remarkable 
* r maſterly execution, but for repre - 
ve ſenting 
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ſenting the- tables of the commandments: 
the golden candleſtick of ſeven branches: 
and the ſacred veſſels of the temple of Je- 
ruſalem: a little further is the arch of 
Conſtantine crowded with figures, many of 
which were taken from that of Titus, as is 
evident from the ſtyle and ſuperior excel» 
lence of - their ſculpture. Within a few 
paces of this arch is the Flavian amphi- 
theatre, ſo named from its founder the 
emperor Flavius Veſpaſtanus, who em- 
ployed 30,000 Hebrew ſlaves made pri- 
ſaners at Jeruſalem in its conſtruction. 
believe it to be the largeſt building of the 
kind in the world, as it contained fitting 
room for no leſs than 80, ooo ſpectators. 


I be edifices of ancient Rome have been 
ſo ſtripped of their materials, that even 
their ſolid walls were perforated for the 
metal uſed in raiſing them. To the lover 
of antiquity it is ene, 
numerous chaſms, Whick the avarice of a 
people, who dec theſe buildings as 
monuments of Pagan impiety, has made. 


The 
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The Flavian - amphitheatre has not only 
been ſeverely injured in this manner, but 
part of the building itſelf, when entire, 
was taken down by Paul the Second, 
to ere& the palace of St. Mark. The car- 
dinals Farneſe and Riario followed his ex- 


ample, and probably by this time there had 


been no remains of the majeſtic pile, if 
Clement the Vth. had not fortunately been 
informed that ſeveral Chriſtians were ex- 
poſed on the arena to beaſts of prey. This 
prompted him to conſecrate the place, but 


1 {till fear, that ſo great has been the devaſ- 


tation before this pious act, that in another 
century little more than the foundations 


will be ſeen. 


To return by the Via ſacra to my ſtation 
on the tower of the ſenatorial palace; be- 
fore me is Mount Palatine,* on which 
Evander, and in _ * a long ſucceſſion 


From this hill, the babittions of kings &c. were 
named men 


of 
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of Roman emperors dwelt. It was moſt re- 
markable for the golden houſe of Nero, fo 
called from its rich gilding, gems, and pre- 
cious ſtones. This royal dwelling (than 
whichantiquity can boaſt nothing more mag- 
nificent of the kind) was continued upon pil- 
lars over the interjacent vallies to the Celian 
and Eſquiline hills. Its grand entrance was 
from the Via Sacra. Before it ſtood a mar- 
ble coloſſus, the work of Zenodorus, that 
meaſured according to Pliny 110 feet ; it 
was raiſed by Nero in honour of himſelf, | 
whom it reſembled in countenance ; but 
was ſoon after the death of that monſter de- 
dicated by Veſpaſian to the Sun, and the 
head encircled with a glory of gilded bronze, 
the rays of which were ſeven yards in 
length. We ſaw the feet and hands of this 
remarkable ſtatue in the palace of the Con- 
ſervatori. The Palatine Hill is now ſo 
overgrown with briars, as to prevent our 
inveſtigating the ground-work as much as 
we wiſhed. Between it 'and the Capito- 
line was the Forum Romanum, which the 
elder Tarquin incloſed with noble porti- 
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coes. In it were temples, "OY and 
ſtatues of illuſtrious citizens, and alſo the 
gulph which is fabulouſly reported to have 
cloſed, when Curtius,. by plunging into it, 
gave himſelf as the moſt valuable ſacrifice 
that could be made to effectuate this mira- 
cle. You may probably ſuppoſe that I be- 
lieve all this, when I tell you, that we ſaw 
the ſpot where the pit was, or I ſhould ra- 
ther ſay, where it is reported to have been. 
Three pillars are now ſtanding, which be- 
longed to the colonnade of the Forum, and 
theſe very much ſurpaſs in height and 
beauty any thing we have hitherto ſeen. 
How grand the appearance when the whole 
was manner how correſpondent to the ma- 
jeſty of the Roman people! but alas, this 
valley, which was the moſt honourable part 
of ancient Rome, is now the moſt vile. Here, 
where not only the ambaſſadors of powerful 
monarchs, but even they themſelves have 
ſued for protection: where the decrees of 
popular aſſemblies have decided the fate of 
nations; and in ſhort, where every thing 
of the greateſt moment was tranſacted, is 
: | how 
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now heard the lowing of oxen. The Fo- 
rum Romanum is the Smithfield of mo- 
dern Rome, and the walls of thoſe ſacred 
edifices, which were more revered than any 
_ earthly object, are conſtantly polluted by 
| the dung of cattle. Even the Temple of 
Concord, in which Cicero aſſembled the 
ſenate on the diſcovery of Cataline's con- 
ſpiracy, and where the ſentiments of Cæſar, 
of Cato, and of himſelf, were delivered on 
that ſubject, is made an occaſional beaſts | 
houſe. 1 mention this as a ſtriking inſtance 
of that change which ever has and ever 
will take place in all things temporal. 
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The Cloaca maxima, which Livy calls 
© Omnium purgamentorum receptacu- 
lum.” and the elder Pliny ſo much admires 
for its ſolidity and ſtrength (it having re- 

mained entire from the reign of Tarquinius 
Priſcus to his time) is ſtill unimpaired, 
though 2405 years have ſince elapſed, It 
is impoſſible to regard theſe ſtupendous 
vaults without aſtoniſhment. Some of them 
ſtill ſerve as the common ſewers of the city, 


* Livy, Bock 7th, cap. 6th. | 
and 
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and will, I dare aſſert it, exiſt, when the 
proud dome of St. Peter's ſhall ye ſunk 
under the hand of time. | 

Weſt of Mount Palatine is the Circus 

Maximus, famous for the rape of the Sa- 
bine women, who effected an inſeparable 

junction between their countrymen and ra- 

viſhers, and brought forth a race of heroes 
for the defence of Rome. At the ſouthern 
extremity of the circus were the baths of 

Caracalla, the ruins of which are ſtill con- 

ſiderable. In buildings of this kind the 

Romans diſplayed their greateſt magnifi- 

cence; the known world being, as it were, 
ranſacked for their embelliſhment. The 

moſt valuable gems: the richeſt marbles, 
and the beſt ſculpture of Greece, are fre- 

quently found under them. They were ſo 
very extenſive, that no leſs than 2 300 per- 
ſons could bathe at the ſame time in theſe 
of Caracalla, without ſeeing each other. 

Nor were thoſe of Diodletian leſs ſumptu- 

ous, or lets ample. Excluſive of the ruins 

already noticed, are the aqueducts, thofe 
| monuments 
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monuments of the opulence and patriotiſm 
of individuals: the catacombs, of which no- 
thing certain can be determined with regard 
to their origin, as I little believe the idle 
legend of their having been formed by the 
primitive Chriſtians of Rome during their 
perſecution : the remains of many other 
temples, particularly of that conſecrated 
to the god of ridicule, in memory of the 
ſudden retreat of Hannibal from the place 
in which it was built near Rome: the 
fountain of the nymph Egeria, from whom 
Numa Pompilius pretended to have re- 
ceived the religious ceremonies which he 
inſtituted: the chamber or tomb of the 
campus ſceleratus, in which thoſe veſtals, 


who had yielded their virginity, were buried 


alive; the laſt of whom Livy informs us 
was Minutia* the ground work of the 
Curia Pompeii, wherein Cæſar was killed 
by the conſpirators : the pyramid of Ceſtus: 
the tombs of Cecilia Metella, and of the 
Scipio family : the gardens of Ovid and 


; Book 8th. Chap. 1 Sth. 5 
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Salluſt : the houſe of Cicero, and, in ſhort, 
a long liſt of other edifices intereſting be- 
yond expreſſion. What ſubjects are theſe 
for reflection! how fully do they engage 
the attention, and warm the imagination 
of the beholder! To me their charms are 
fo; irreſiſtible, that I viſit them daily, and 
when there, can hardly perſuade' myſelf to 
leave them. How frequently have I diſ- 
covered the richeft ornaments of architec- 
ture in the ragged walls of a vineyard! 
and broken columns, which once perhaps 
fupported the theatre of Scaurus, uſed as 
props to the humble roof of a cottage ! 
I faw them, and lamented- their change. 
But the modern palaces abſolutely excite 
my- indignation, as I know their materials 
to be the ſpoils' of the nobleſt ruins in 
Rome. You read that this city has been 
often ſacked and pillaged by the Goths, &c. 
but, believe me, thoſe Goths who have done 
it the greateſt injury; were its popes and 
_ cardinals; Few of the many pontiffs, who 
have reſided here, are innocent of this 


| charge. ee. the Virh, a ſuperſtitious 
Spaniard, 


* 


Spaniard, carried this outrage ſo far, as to 
deſtroy the pyramid of Scipio, for its ſtones 
to pave the ſtreets. Would that his life 
for this offence had depended on a jury of 
antiquarian 

I always view the Tyber with ſingulat 
ſatisfaction, becauſe it has retained the ap- 


pearance it had in the early days of Rome. 


The foundations of its ancient bridges are 
ſtill extant, particularly thoſe of the Pons 
Sublicius, the paſſage of which Horatius 
Cocles ſo valiantly defended againſt the 
Etrurian army, until it was broken down 
behind him, when he plunged with his 
hotſe into the rapid ſtream, and gained the 
ſhore amidſt the acclamàtions of his coun- 
trymen. The treaſures of this river muſt 
be immenſe, from the valuable things thrown 
into it, at different times, and upon dif- 
ferent occaſions. Many offers have been 
made the apoſtolical chamber to cleanſe it, 

for the chance of what might be diſcovered 

in its channel. But theſe propoſals have 

been rejected, from the well-founded fup- 

CC 2 poſition, 
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poſition, that the noxious- exhalations of 
the mud might prove fatal to many of the 
inhabitants. The climate of Rome is al- 
ready much infected with unwholeſome 
vapour, and this addition would make it 
in ſupportable. We have lately made a little 
tour to Fraſcati and Tivoli, the former ten, 
the latter twenty miles from Rome. Fraſ- 
cati was the ancient Tuſculum, where, 
among many others, were the villas of 
Cicero, of Horace, and of Virgil. In the 
former (the ſcite of which they pretend to 
determine) were written the Tuſculan diſ- 
putations, thoſe admirable compoſitions of 
the great orator. Of the country houſes 
we ſaw here, I have only to ſay, that they 
diſplay great magnificence and labour, but 
little taſte ; their gardens might excite the 
admiration of an Italian, hut an Engliſhman 

would never make them a ſecond viſit. 


The ſituation of Tivoli on a high hill 
preſents one of the moſt delightful inland 
landikips I ever ſaw. The river Anio (now 
NH Teverone) falling in different channels 
| over 
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over the brow, forms two caſcades, one of 
which is ſingularly bold and ſtriking. We 


beheld it, from the narrow valley below, 


ruſhing out of the ruins of Mæcenas's villa, 
which hang, as it were, upon the ſummit. 
I had no conception that Italy could pro- 
duce any ſpot ſo romantic and ſo beautiful 
as Tivoli; and theſe charms are augmented 
by the addition of Roman ruins, and an Ita- 
lian climate. On the verge of the ſteep 
rocks over the Anio is the temple of the 
Sibyl; a little octagon building, that is, 
without exception, the moſt Wen mor- 
: geau of Greek architecture I ever ſaw. 
N 5 

This place, ſo favoured by nature, wants 
no addition to its beauty but wood, for 
which it was once ſo remarkable. Horace, 
you may remember, ſays | 


Et præceps Anio, et Tiburni lucus, et uda _ 
600 . pomaria rivis“.“ | 
Ho R. lib. i. Od. vii. line 14. 


| Imitated. 
* And Anios cataracts, and Tibur's woods, 
And orchards, with their many ſtreams— 
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395 TRAVELS. 
And again in the fame ode, 


c“ Seu denſa tenebit 
6 Tiburis umbra ſui*.”” 
Hos. lib. i. Od. vii. 1 21. 


Were Tivoli in England, it would have 
as many inhabitants as whos Mæcenas dwelt 
there ; but the modern Roman has no taſte 
for rural ſcenery. He never viſits the coun- 
try, but when the ſuffocating heat of the 
capital compels him, to leave it. On our 
return we were conducted to the ruins of 
Hadrian's villa, that rich mine of antique 
ſtatues. The ſituation appears to me much 
too low, but I believe the ancients did not 
conſider the advantages of proſpe& as much 
as we do. Several of its apartments are 
ſtill known, particularly thoſe called I cento 
camarelli, or barracks for the emperor 's 
body guards, 

Vale. 


Imitated. 
If his own Tibur's ſhade ſhould keep him hence. 


LETTER 


LETTER XX. 


Rome, Dec. 26th, 1787. 


IEE triumph of reaſon over credulity 

and ſuperſtition has reduced the ſo- 
vereign pontiff's authority ſo low, that he 
is now much greater as a temporal than as 
a ſpiritual prince. In the center and fineſt 
part of Italy he poſſeſſes a territory of 14, 348 
ſquare geographic miles, and at preſent (but 
how long they may remain T know not“) 
520 round Avignon. Though the ſituation 
of his dominions be ſo favourable, they are 
leſs productive and leſs populous than any 
of the Italian ſtates, in con fequence of hie- 
rarchy, and that frequent change of ſove- 
reigns, whoſe views and intereſts are not 
to enrich, but to impoverith their ſubjects; 
for the purpoſe of raiſing their families to 


Since this letter was written, he has loſt Avignon 
and'the Comptat. | . 
C 4 wealth 
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wealth and diſtinction. In all the long liſt of 
St. Peter's ſucceſſors, I know but few who 
preferred the happineſs of their people to the 
aggrandizement of their kindred; and emi- 
nent among theſe few was the virtuous 
Ganganelli, but unhappily he was ſoon poi- 
ſoned by the Jeſuits. 


| The tracts of rich land, which formerly 
ſupported thouſands, but now lie unculti- 
vated, are melancholy inſtances of wretched 
government, ſacerdotal celibacy, and the 
many religious feaſts which the peaſants of 
the Roman Catholic perſuaſion moſt ſcru- 
pulouſly obſerve. It is impoſſible that any 
country without commerce can become 
opulent, unleſs the attention of the legiſla- 
ture be ptincipally directed to agriculture ; 
and this is ſo far from being the caſe here, 
that the ſpirit of huſbandry is entirely de- 
preſſed by the monopoly of corn. The 
farmers are (literally ſpeaking) the ſlaves 
of government; for they are obliged to 
bring in all their wheat, which the apoſto- 
| ligal 
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lical chamber buys at its own valuation, 
and retails at a price exorbitant, in propor- 
tion to what it pays. Even the Campagna 
di Roma, which was as the neighbourhoods 
of London and Paris now are, gardens to 
the capital, has been ſo neglected, that no 
animal can exiſt on it from the fatality of 
the vapors that its ſoil exhales. It lies ſouth 
and ſouth-eaſt of Rome, between it and the 
hills of Tivoli and Fraſcati. 


There are in the papal territories ſeveral 
extenſive marſhes. The Paludi Pontini, 
which lie on the ſea coaſt between Rome 

and Naples, ſtill confiſt of many thouſand 
acres, though the preſent pope has reco- 
vered large tracts of land from them. It is 
to be hoped (I fear more than expected) 
that his ſucceſſors will follow his example 
in this great and uſeful undertaking, and 
carry it on to its completion; as it would 
not only increaſe the revenue of the ſtate, 
by the acquiſition of rich and extenſive 
paſtures, but no longer infect the Sirocco 
with its effluvia a ſouth wind that would be 
fatal 
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fatal to the inhabitants of Rome, were it 
during the ſummer heats to continue five 
days ſucceſſively. | 


As find nothing particularly intereſting 
in the government of this country, I fhall 
be filent on that ſubject, when J have told 
you, the people are ſo univerfally corrupt, 
that the adminiftration of juſtice muſt, ac- 
_ cording to the conſtitution, be confided 
principally to foreigners : three only of the 
twelve auditors of the rota or chief tribu- 
nal, being Romans. 

The ups crown of St. Peter has ever 
been ſo great an object of ambition among 
thoſe of the clergy who were eligible to it, 
that every ſpecies of intrigue to influence 
the voices of the electors may be ſaid to 
prevail in obtaining it; nor indeed can 
it be otherwiſe, when men are thus raiſed 
from the condition of a ſubject to that of a 
Sovereign, not only of ſuch ſpiritual but 
temporal authority, as the Pope. — Vou will 


remember Woolſey as an example of this. 
Though 
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Though the cardinal electors may chuſe 
any clergyman of the church of Rome, 


their choice (as you will ſuppoſe) ever falls 
upon one of their own body: fince the 


reign of Adrian the VIth in 1522, who 
was a Fleming, it has been confined to Ita- 
lians, and now no other than a native of 
Italy can be eleQed'; but to compenſate for 


this excluſion of- foreigners, the Emperor 


of Germany, and the Kings of France, 


Spain, and Portugal, have a negative voice 


in the Conclave, ſo as to prevent the eleva- 
tion of any cardinal by making previous ob- 
jection to him.—No great privilege (you 
will obſerve) for the firſt of theſe princes, 
who was originally the ſole diſpoſer of the 
papacy. The mode of election is as follows. 
Ten days after the Pope's death, the mem- 
bers of the ſacred college aſſemble in one 
of the galleries of the Vatican, prepared for 
their reception, when they chuſe from their 
own body three ſcrutatori, or inſpectors, 
and three infermieri, or delegates for col- 
lecting the votes of the ſick electors, to 


whom they are firſt to adminiſter the ne- 


ceſſary 
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ceſſary oaths, and then to receive their 
written ſuffrages in a ſmall box, ſimilar ( 
ſuppoſe) to our charity boxes, as the infer- 
mieri cannot open them but in the preſence 
of the electors. Should either of theſe in- 
valids be ſo reduced, that he cannot write 
the name of him whom he ſupports, any 
cardinal may do it, but he muſt firſt ſwear 
before the delegates, that he will not di- 
vulge the ſecret. Having received the ſick 
votes, they immediately proceed to the elec- 
tion. Upon a table in the chapel where 
they aſſemble are certain papers, printed 
according to a form preſcribed by the maſ- 
ter of the ceremonies, each elector in ſe- 

niority taking one, writes his own name, | 
and that of him for whom he votes, upon 
it ; then ſeals and carries it to the altar, 

at which he ſwears he has given his voice 
for the cardinal, whoſe virtues (in his opi- 
nion) intitle him, above the reſt, to the va- 
cant throne of St. Peter ;* and, finally, 


Were they not cardinals, I ſhould ſuſpect that this 
election ſeldom happened without perjury, or ſomething 


like it. | 
drops 


— 


drops his billet into a large vaſe. This be- 


ing done by all, the firſt inſpector mixes 


the billets together, and the third examines 
their number. Should more than there are 
voters be found, they are all burnt, and the 
ſuffrages again collected in the ſame man- 
ner. The buſineſs being ſo far adjuſted, 
the firſt inſpector takes up a billet, opens, 
and having ſeen the name, ſhews it to the 
ſecond, from whom the third receives it, 


and by him it is declared aloud. Each 
elector has before him a liſt of all the ſa- 


cred college, marks each vote as given, and 
at the concluſion, on eaſting up the num- 
bers, perceives who has the majority : but 
it is required that the ſucceſsful candidate 
fhould have two thirds of the voices; when 


this does not appear on the firſt ſcrutiny, 


they go through the buſineſs again, with 
this difference, that inſtead of writing on 
their billets, as at firſt the word eligo,® 
they put accedo. The election being made, 
the maſter of the ceremonies and ſecretary 


* elect. + I accede to. 
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of the conclave are called in, and informed 
of the event, when it is immediately pub- 
liſhed, and a variety of ceremonies, &c. 
_ enſue. I ſhould tell you, that from the 
time the cardinals are aſſembled in con- 
clave, they are forbidden all external com- 
munication, until they have choſen a ſove- 
reign pontiff: ſhould either of them be 
obliged to go out, he cannot be re-admitted. 


YOU will perceive by what I have writ- 
ten to you ſince we have been here, that 
much time has been employed in viſiting 
its ancient and modern buildings, and in 
contemplating with rapture the moſt admi- 
rable ſculpture and painting in the world. 
But this occupation was confined to the 
mornings, or, I ſhould rather ſay, to part 
of them, as on getting up we dedicate an 
hour and a half to our Italian maſters. 
Mine, a certain Abbate Giuntotarde, is a 
gentleman of ſingular merit, and as great 


an enthutiaſt in poetry as I am, fo that we 
read 
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read little elſe than Arioſto, Faſſo, and 
Metaſtaſio. Soon after our arrival we left 
our cards, and a letter of introduction from 
the Marquis of Land ſdown at the Cardinal 
de Bernis's. We were in conſequence. in- 
vited to dine with his eminence the next 
day, when he received us with great eaſe 
and politenefs, but ſaid he had not the ho- 
nour of recollecting the Marquis of Landf- 
down. You may conceive how much my 
friend and I were aſtoniſhed at this decla- 


ration; but I happily foon diſcovered the 


miſtake, and told him, that if he remem- 
bered Lord Shelburne, he muſt know the 
Marquis of Landſdown, for they were one 


and the fame perſon. How (ſaid he) is your 


letter from Lord Shelburne, and has he for 
the firſt time in his life now deceived me ? 
However, you are doubly welcome, firſt, 
for reminding me of an old friend ; and, 
fecondly, for introducing me to a new one; 
nor were theſe mere words of courſe, for 
he juſtified their ſincerity by his ſubſequent 
attention and hoſpitality. His dinners, 
converſazioni, and academie or concerts, 

| are 


\ 


/_ 7 
* 


— 
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are the moſt magnificent in Rome; and, 
I aſſure you, that 25 thing travellers 


have ſaid of his liberality, his wit, and 
amiable manners, = but "thy re ac- 
knowledgment of trulu.. e laſt 
war between Great . and a. his 
invitations to the | Engliſh ggg at 


Rome were as frequent as ever; i1deuy 122 
compelled them to viſit him, obſerving that 
the political quarrel of two nations fo gn 
lightened as ours ſhould never diſturb the 
harmony of ſocieties at Rome. He is much 
more attentive to the Englith than the ge- 
nerality of their own miniſters, as indeed 
are all the French ambaſſadors. ' But his 
hoſpitality is not confined to travellers, it 1s 
equally directed to thoſe who have no other 
recommendation to him than their merit ; 
as a proof of this, one day in every week he 
invites to his ſumptuous table the foreign 
artiſts who ſtudy at Rome. Through him 
and Mr. Jenkins, the Engliſh banker, and 
I might ſay Charge d' Affaires in this city, 
we have been very generally introduced. 
The aſſemblies of the Princeſs Santa Croce 
are 
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are only inferior to thoſe of the Cardinal de 
Bernis. There we found a conſtant Faro 
bank, though I believe expreſſiy forbidden 
by government; you may ſuppoſe that this 
breach of law is not very uncommon, when 
1 tell you that the legiſlators themſelves 
frequently countenance it by their preſence. 
The eommon people are remarkable above 
all the other Italians for their taſte in 
muſick, conſequently their comic opera 1s 
moſt: admirable, though the performers are 
all eunuchs, no actreſſes being permitted to | 
ſing. However, they have ſo much the 
appearance of women when in their dreſs, 
that an Engliſh gentleman of our acquaint- 
ance, whd went more to gratify his eye 
than his ear, was ſo much in raptures with 
one of them, that he deelared, to the great 
amuſement of his countrymen, who were. 
in the ſecret, She was the moſt beautiful gitl 
be had ever ſeen, and the next day wrote it 
a billet doux. This opera is conſtantly at- 
tended by a well-known character, that 
once ſet all England in a ferment, but ho- 
reduced, how altered from what he was! 
Vor. I. Dd | you 
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you will perceive I allude' to the Pretender. 
He is the only perſon in Rome who is per- 
mitted to have lights in his box, and indeed 
I believe this to be the only mark of diſ- 
tinction he now receives. His face is turned 
to the performers, but he continually keeps 
his head down, and ſeems inſenſible to 
every object that ſurrounds him. He never 
appears but with the inſignia of the garter, 
and Thave once or twice ſeen him take up 
his George, and examine it with great at- 
tention. It is (as I hear) the ſame that His 
anceſtor Charles the Iſt. gave Biſnop Juxton 
immediately before his execution. A few 
years ago he was married to a ſecond wife, 
but ſhe, with many of his followers, de- 
ſerted him for fairer proſpects; their place 
chowever is ſupplied by his natural daughter 
whom he has created ducheſs of Albany. 
She has the character of an amiable Wo- 
man. Fonly know that ſhe is not hand- 
ſome, as the fmall-pox has made great 
havock on her features. We meet her in 
every company, but never the Pretender, 
nor the Cardinal of York, There is not 
15285 5 29 x7 he 
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the leait reſemblance between the brothers, 
but the Cardinal is very like the portraits 1 
have ſeen of Charles the IId. 


It is impoſſible to have a numerous ac- 
quaintance at Rome without paying a very 
heavy tax for it, as the morning after you 
have left your letters or cards at any houſe, 
and when you take leave, your doors are 
beſieged by a legion of ſervants for what 
they call the mancia, or vails. This ſcan- 
dalous cuſtom is peculiar to Rome, and 
uniyerfally adopted here; what is ſtill more 
ſcandalous, the maſters are not only privy 
to it, but ſhare in the ſpoil, as the wages of 
their numerous beggars in livery are ſmall, 
from the certainty of their being made up 
to them by the contributions they draw 
from foreigners, which in many houſes are 
very conſiderable. Should the money given 
be leſs than they expect, you are liable to 
ſome. marked inſult in your viſits. Is it 
not ſurpriſing that the Cardinal de Bernis 
Jhould fully his hoſpitality, by permitting 

ſuch an infamous uſage ? But fo it 1s, to 
| OG. | the 


- 
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the diſgrace and feproach of all the nobility 
at Rome. The diſpoſitions of the people 
are ſo vindictive and fanguinary, that the 
commonalty are forbidden, under- pain of 
| perpetual ſlavery in the galleys, to carry 
knives about them; but this prohibition 
has unfortunately not leſſened: the number 
of murders. On coming out of St. Peter's 
the other day, I was addreſſed for charity 
by a tall ill-looking fellow in a ſhabby blue 
'Eloak, who told me, by way of exciting 
my compaſſion, that he was a poor afſaſſin. 
I had the curioſity to know ſomething of 
this amzable ſtranger in diſtreſs, who, ac- 
cording to the common cuſtom, had takeh 
Jefußge under the inviolable portico of this 
church; and therefore put my laquais de 
place to interrogate him, but all in vain; 
he would tell me nothing, except that he 
ſhould be very happy to aſſiſt me in his 
way. I turned from him with horror, 
which was farther increaſed by my reflec- 
tions on the morals of a people among 
whom murder 1s profetin onal, and men live 
by blood. 
Great 
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Great inconvenience is experienced here 
from the immenſe quantity of ragged paper 
money, which i is payable only at the Monte 
di Pieta, or place whence they are firſt 
iſſued ; and there you receive no more than 
ſo much per cent. in ſpecie ; for the reſt 
you mult take a freſh bill, — An undeniable 
inſtance of wretched government : but 
fortunately we have not felt the grievance, 
as our banker, Mr. Jenkins is uncommonly 
Se to his epunteymeat | 


I bid you adieu, and ſo I ſhall to Rome 
in a few days. | 


# 
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LETTER XXI. 


Naples, Jan. 20th, 1788. 


FE travelled over the foundations of 
the Appian way, which with an 
aqueduct of the ſame name (in part ſtill ex- 
tant) were made at the ſole expence of Ap- 
pius Claudius, and arrived in the evening 
at Terracina, the Anxur of the Volſcians. 
This little town, or I ſhould rather ſay 
village, ſtands at the ſouthern extremity of 
the Paludi Pontini, of which many thou- 
ſand acres have been drained by the preſent 
Pope, who is indefatigable in forwarding 
this great work; but I fear it is 70g great 
to be completed by modern Romans, when 
the ancient could not effect it. Theſe ex- 
tenſive tracts of moraſs were probably pro- 
duced by one of thoſe ſudden and violent 
convulſions of the arth to which this part 
OE Europe i: is ſo Eos as the elder Pliny 
| obſerves, 


LBTTER XXI. 1 
obſerves?, from the authority of Mutianus 
who had been thrice conſul, that upon the 
ſame ground were twenty-three cities. On 
leaving Terracina the next morning, We 
ſaw II Monte Circello, which you perceive | | 
ſtill retains the name of its ancient owner | 
Circe. This celebrated. mountain - ſtands | | 


on the ſea ſide. It was (if the authority of | 

Homer be admitted) an iſland. if 
| Aveuny „ £5 3 „ erſæ d' ena | p | 4 

Ken, orden F. as B. IO. lin, 135. : 1 

But I rather ſuppoſe that he, thinking an 1 
inſular ſituation a more ſuitable' reſidence it 
to his inchantreſs than the main land, gave ; 
up his knowledge of geography, in this 9 
inſtance, to his poetic muſe. A few miles 1 
from this place is Gieta, a city named from 1 
the nurſe of _, who died There. 4 


Book 3d, Chap. sm. 


Imitated. 


| + We come to the Exan iſle, where drells | 
Circe with braided hair, 


Dd4 b Tu 
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Tu quoque littoribus noſtris Eneia antrir | 
Eternam moriens famam Caieta dediſti, &c,* 
VII. En. vii. line I 1 2. 


And to ſhew you that every ſtep we take is 
upon claſſic ground: a little further is the 
filent Liris, (Liris taciturnus amnis) f now 
II Gariglano, on the banks of which ſome 
ſay the firſt battle between Pyrrhus and the 
Romans was fought, though others ſuppoſe, 
and\with more probability, that it was on 
| thoſe of the Siris, near Tarentum i in Magna 
Gracia, We croſſed it in a ferry boat, ind 
on the paſſage were told, that the ſervant 
of an Engliſh nobleman was aſſaſſinated 
there a few years ago by one of the poſtil- 
lions who drove his maſter's carriage, in 
conſequence of ſome trivial diſpute about 
the buona mano, or money he had given 
him. I was ſorry to learn upon farther 
. that the villain had eſcaped. The 


| Imitated, 
* Zncian nurſe, Caieta, dear to fame, 

You to our coaſts from diſtant Ilium came, | 
And dying left them an eternal name. 


\ 


+ Liris—a ſilent brook. 


— 
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Liris divided Latium from Campania; near 
its mouth were the marſhes of Minturnæ, 
in which you may remember, that Marius 


in his ſeventieth year, when driven from 


Rome by Sylla, took refuge; and, to avoid 
diſcovery, paſſed a night up to his chin in 
mud and water —Happy were it for Rome 
| _ he died Woes, 


=; We found. the eadioncit excellent, and 
ſoon arrived at modern Capua. The rujns 


of the ancient city (the principal of which 
is an amphitheatre almoſt entire) are a mile 


and a half higher up the country. I am 
perſuaded that the mere mention of this 
once luxurious place will remind you of 
Hannibal, and his fatal error after the vic- 
tory of Cannz. From Capua we ſoon 
came to Naples. 


On the coaſt of Qs Campagna felice, 


the paradiſe of Italy, and at the extremity 


of a deep and ſecure bay, not leſs than 


g0 miles in circuit, whoſe ſhores offer to 


che enraptured beholder all that is in nature 
ſublime 
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ſublime and beautiful, is this celebrated 
city. Notwithſtanding every impediment 
to population, ſuch as religious celibacy, 
5 frequent aſſaſſination, and that extreme po- 
verty which prevails among the lower or- 
ders of the people, in conſequence of bad 
government, ill adminiſtered; the inha- 
bitants of Naples amount to 340, ooo ſouls, 
a number exceeded by no city in Europe; 
London, Paris, and Conſtantinople except- 
ed. It is upon the whole irregularly built, 
but contains many noble palaces. The 
Strada di Toledo is the principal ſtreet, 
which is inferior to thoſe of the ſecond or- 
der in London. I remember to have been 
ſhewn ſome poliſhed {labs of lava as a great 
curioſity a few months before I left England, 
but here I walk on nothing elſe, as all 
Naples is paved with it. Though hard as 
marble, I ſhould ſuppoſe it too porous for 
the conſtruction of houſes. We have been 
ſo accuſtomed to the magnificent edifices 
of Rome, that few buildings at Naples 
attract our attention; but there is one, the 
theatre of St. Carlo, which is ſuperior to 
SF any 


E i r.. 40; 


any thing of the kind we have ever ſeen; 


being at leaſt equal to that of Milan in 
dimenſions, and far before it in decoration. 


On a gala night, when the houſe is illu- 


minated, it preſents one of the moſt bril- 
liant ſpectaeles imaginable ; as a profuſion 


of mirrors, other glafles, and reverberators, 


aſſiſt and multiply the light, and conſe- 
quently diſplay to the greateſt advantage 


the carving, gilding, ths; The palace in 
which the king reſides is contiguous to St. 
Carlo, but contains nothing remarkable in 


ſculpture, painting, or other furniture, whilſt 
in that of the Capo di Monte, which, I be- 
lieve, he never inhabits, are the choiceſt 


collections of pictures, medals, gerns, &c. 


among the latter is a famous onyx, eight 
inches in diameter, repreſenting in cameo, 
on the one ſide, Meduſa's head: and on 
the other the apotheoſis of Hadrian. 
Though probably the largeſt gem in the 
World, it is leſs intereſting on that account, 
than for the beauty of its engravind, which 
is inimitable. Having ſaid ſo much of the 


city, 1 ſhall proceed to the environs and 


bay 
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412 RAVE LS. | 
bay of Naples, the laſt of which the eye 
covers, as it were, at. a glance from the 
windows of our apartments. The famous 
grotto of Pauſilipo is perhaps the 1 
ſtupendous effort of labour in the world. 
Naples being excluded by the e e 
of this name, which is immediately be- 
hind it, from a free communication with 
the country, Agrippa formed the deſign 
of cutting a ſubterraneous paſſage through 
the ſolid rock (for ſo it is) from the one 
to the other ſide; and entruſted the exe- 
cution of it to two freedmen, who had 
ſtudied architecture. It is in length 2315 
feet, from 16 to 20 in breadth, and from 
40 to 60 in height. From the top of 
the mountain to the centre of the grotto is 
an aperture cut for the purpoſe of admitting 
into it air and light; but the laſt is ſtill ſo 
ſcanty, that ſome perſon of authority, who 
knew how to convert the groſs ſuperſtition 
of the Neapolitans to their advantage, 
erected an image of the Virgin Mary in the 
moſt obſcure part of the cayern, preaſſured 
that they wound never ſuffer fo revered a 
: b | figure 
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figure to remain in the dark, but chearfully 


cocitribiter their alms to ſupply her thrine 


with lamps. On the hill near the entrance 
of this grotto is a ſmall ſquare ruin called. 
Virgil's Tomb; but to believe that it is ſoz 
I require more ſatisfactory evidence than 


the mere traditionary opinion of the Nea- 
politans. We always make our country ex- 
curſions in caleſe, or light whiſkeys, which 
ſtand for hire in Naples, as our hackney 
coaches in London, &c. becauſe they are 


much pleaſanter than a carriage; and, being 


drawn by excellent ponies, infinitely more 
expeditious.” In theſe we often paſs the 


grotto of Pauſilipo, and ever with all poſ- 


fible haſte, the duſt and confined air being 
ſo offenſive. The road on the other fide 
leads to the coaſt oppoſite: the iſlands of 
Iſchia and Procida, than which no maritime 
ſcenery can be more delightful; and per- 
haps you will give me full credit for this 
aſſertion, when I tell you, it is the country 
in which Virgil placed his Elyſian fields, 
and Cicero, Lucullus, &c. &c. their villas. 
At. Puzzuoli, the ancient Puteoli, we be- 
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held magnificent ruins, particularly the 
entire ground-work of a temple facred to 
the Ee aan deity Serapis, which has been 
lately diicovered. About a mile from this 
place is the Zoliatara, a Imall oval plain, 
the ſoil of which is one continued ſtratum 
of ſulphur. - It is ſurrounded by little hills, 
having been the crater of a volcano, from 
Aich the laſt eruption was in 1198. It 
ſtill has many mouths, which [emit a hot 
ſulphureous ſteam, and is hollow beneath, 
as we. perceived by the ſound of our feet 
in walking over it. 1 am ſatisfied its ma- 
gazines of combuſtible matter are now 
augmenting for ſome terrible exploſion that 
may happen ſooner than expected. Not 
far from this place is the lake Agnano, a 
circular piece of water full of fiſh, parti- 
cularly of tench, and 1 might ſay covered 
with moor-hens, which; are [preſerved for 
the king's diverſion, when he; either fiſhes 
or ſhoots. Upon the borders are ſulphu- 
reous ſweating baths, which we had: the 
curioſity to enter, but were ſoon compelled 
to Ons (hay! the too powerful heat of the 
vapour. 
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vapour. They are uſed by many who are 
afflicted with the gout, rheumatiſm, &c. 
and eſteemed a ſovereign remedy for ſuch 

diſorders. Near theſe is a ſmall cavern in 
a rock called La Grotta del Cane, from 


which mephitic effluvia exhale ſo power- 


fully, that within a foot of the ground they 
prevent reſpiration. It was called del Cane, 
from the cruel cuſtom, of ſhew ing people 
its effect upon dogs, kept for the purpoſe. 
In oppoſition to every thing we could fay 


to the contrary, this was done when we 


were there. The poor animal (who from 
frequent experience was apparently on- 
ſcious of his unfeeling maſter's intention) 
being put into the grotto became inſtantly 
convulſed but ofi being throw into the 
Uke, he as quickly recovered, and ſwam 
to ſhore. To return to Puzzuoli, I muſt 
obſerve to you, that the pleaſant coaſt of 
Baiœ is divided from this town by a bay 
two miles and a half acroſs, over which 

Caligula, that monſter of pride and cruelty, 
n vain attempted to build a | bridge of ſtone. 
is intention by this work was to appear 


more 
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more powerful than Xerxes whoa he paſſed 

the Helleſpont, but his vanity was not 
gratified; for when the artificers came to 
the middle of the channel, they found it 
too deep to proceed: he was therefore 
obliged to make uſe of boats chained toge- 
1 as a ſubſtitute for his intended build- 
ing. The ruins are ſtill extant, and appear 
Ike an immenſe cauſeway in the ſea. Near 
the extremity of this bay are the remains of 
Cumæ, the oldeſt city upon the weſtern 
coaſt of Italy, founded, as ſome ſay, by A 
colony of Chalcians from ubæa, or as 
others by adventurers from Cumæ of Qolis 
in Aſia Minor. It was inhabited as late as 
the year 1207, when the Saracetis utterly 
deſtroyed it. The caſtle gate way however 
ſtill remains entire. This charming coaſt 
is worthy of all that praiſe which the Ro- 

man poets have beſtowed on it. The moſt I 
elegant and deſcriptive proſe 1 is, in my opi- 
nion, inſufficient to do it juſtice. Though 
now in the depth of winter the air is as ſoft 
as your ſummer breezes, The fea is calm, 
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the ſky clear, and all nature wears her 
kindeſt aſpe&. 


Hic ver affiduum, atque alienis menſibus eſtas, 
Bis gravidz pecudes, bis pomis-utilis arbos.* 


Viad. Geos, lib. iii. I. 149 & 150. 


Near the ſcite of Cume is II Capo di 
Miſeno, a bold promontory that bends over 
the ſea, and was thus named after Miſenus, 


the trumpeter of Hector, and the com- 


panion of /Eneas. Virgil, who is always 
of our party in theſe excurſions to this his 


favourite country, being the beſt and moſt 


agreeable guide, tells you that Miſenus, for 


his preſumption in ſuppoſing himſelf a 


better trumpeter than the gods, was thrown 
by Triton into the ſea under this moun- 
tain, where he loſt his life. The poet 


having deſcribed his funeral, and the grief 


of his companions, makes the following 


1 concluſion of the ſtory. 


| | Imitated, © 
* Here ſpring and ſummer every ſeaſon ſhare, 
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At pius Eneas ingenti mcle ſepulerum 
Impoſuit, ſuaque arma viro, remumq. tubamque 
Monte ſub aerio, qui nunc Miſenus ab illo 
Dae, æternumque tenet per ſæcula nomen. 


Vis. Ax. vi. J. 235. 


Within a ſmall circuit are the priſons 
and baths of Nero: the Elyſian fields now 
over-run with vines: the ruins of ſeveral 
| temples, &c. the river Acheron : mare 
morto: piſcina mirabile, which ſeems to 
have been an immenſe reſervoir of water: 
and the lake Avernus. The laſt of theſe, 
being the ſubject of one of the moſt finiſhed 
pictures of ſo great a maſter of deſcription 
as the Mantuan bard, is particularly inte- 
reſting. You may ſuppoſe then, that we 
viewed it with -all the rapture that fine 
rural ſcenery, thus heightened to perfec- 
tion. by the fiction and enchantin 8 language 

eu Imitsted. 


. Hiph on a hill his tomb ZEneas placed, 
With his own arms, his oar and trumpet graced. 
A hill frem him Miſenus call'd, that fame, 
_ Totime'sremateſt age, might bear bis honor d name. 


v A bg”y of 
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of poetry, can create in imaginations ſo 
alive to its impreſſion as ours. We de- 
ſcended its ſteep banks, which, were co- 
vered with venerable groves of ilex, till 
cut down by Agrippa, | to the ruined temple 


a AP 


1 


66 Arces quibus altus Apollo | 
« Praſidet*.”  ViRG. x. vi. I. 10, 


Part of which is waſhed by this clear and 
ſilent lake. In the ſurrounding hill is the 
grotto of the Cumæan Sibyl. 


FP * — . 


| Re 9 rupe ſub imd 

| Fat ata canit, foliiſque notas et nomina mandaf. 
Quæcunque in foliis deſcripſit carmina virgo 

Digerit in numerum, atque antro ſecluſa relinquit, 

Illa manent immota locis, neque ab ordine cedunt, 
Verum eadem verſo tenuis cum cardine ventus 
Impulit, et teneras turbavit janua frondes, 
Nunquam deinde cavo volitantia prendere ſaxo, 


| Imitated, 


. The win ai which the godicf Arti 
E e a Nee 
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Nec revocare ſitus, aut jungere carmina curat, 

Inconſulti abeunt ſedemque odere Sibylle.* _ | 
VIRG. Ex. iv. I. 462. 


Each "Feb taken a guide (Dundas being 
with us) we determined to explore this 
manſion of prophecy. In the middle of a 
long paſſage (which like that of Pauſilipo 
is cut through the hill) we turned on the 
right, and by torch light deſcended a nar- 
row alley, until our progreſs was obſtruQ- 
ed by water. Finding it not deep, we 
made our conductors take off their ſhoes 
and ſtockings, and got on their backs, each 
rider carrying TY flambeau. We ſoon 
entered a | thuare apartment, in which we 


Imitated. 


* Who in deep cave declares what fate conceals, 
And names and ſigns by written leaves reveals. 
On theſe ſhe writes whate'er the god inſpires, - 
Lays. them in form, and to her den retires. i 
There they remain ranged in prophetic verſe. / 

Vet ſhould a breath of wind theſe leaves diſperſe, 
She never cares to call them back again. 
But cer conſulted by the ſons of men, . | 

Far, far they fly, and ſeem to hate her den. 


found 
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found two baths, and from this went into 
2 ſmaller room, both overflowed with water 
knee deep. Determined to proceed, We 
| looked for the paſſage that ſhould lead us 
onward, but to our great mottifibation 
found that the earth had fallen in, and 
choked it. Our intention was to have 
walked directly through, there being (as 
reported) another entrance at Cumæ. This 
cavern too is noticed by Ovid, who! makes 
it his palace of ſleep. . 


Eſt prope Cimmerios longo ſpelunca receſſu, 
Mons cavus, ignavi domus, et penetralia ſomni, &c.* 
| Ovw. 2 goo ii. I, 592. 


I ſhould an that the ** Avernus was, 
but at a time antecedent to the annals of 
hiſtory, the crater of a volcano; the cir- 
cumference is not leſs than a mile and three 
quarters, the water deep, tranſparent, and 


184 


* There is a den near the Cimmerian ſhore, | 
| Whoſe deep receſs no mortal can explore. 
The flumb'rous ſeat of floth—th' abode of fleep. 


Eez well 
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well taſted; When its een covered 


with wood, the air being too confined, and 
charged with the vapour of the ſtagnate 
water, was ſo fatal to reſpiration, that 
Virgil tells you the birds, which. attempted 
to fly over, fell lifeleſs into the es and 
ny it Was eee n Ae. 
7 nub olle poterant W e BO 
Tendere iter pennis, talis ſeſe halitus atris, 
Faucibus effundens, ſupera ad convexa ferebant. 
Unde loca Graii dixerunt nomine Aornon.® © 


Gower $a vi. 1 es: 


You, perceive that I have no room to hay 
any more, therefore 1 ſhall beg leave to 
drop the ſubject until ſome future day, 
when probably I ſhall have more matter, 
| and more leiſure, than I. now v haye, s 


, "A 
Ober which no birds on buoyant wing can fail, 
Such fatal guſts from its dark throat exhale ; 
That from on high precipitate they fall, 
And hence its gulf the Greeks Aornon call. 


' UPON 
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- UPON the W of Naples; i 8 aden 
Gd eaſt of the city, are the towns of 
Reſina and Portici. In the latter is a royal 
palace and a muſeum, richer in antique 
curioſities than all the cabinets of Europe; 


being filled with a variety of articles col 


lected from Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
ſuch as valuable ſtatues, vaſes of ſilver, of 


bronze, and of glaſs, inſtruments of ſur- 


gery, among which we were ſnewn ſome 
for extracting the ſtone, an operation which 
J had hitherto: thought unknown to the 
ancients; weights, meaſures, hooks and 
fiſhing nets, armour, weapons, muſical 


inſtruments, loaded dice larger tlian thoſe 


of the preſent day, metallic mirrors, earthen 
ware, and glaſs, of an inferior quality to 


that now made, toilet furniture, and even 


proviſions, namely, figs, nuts, currants, 
eds, meat, bread, corn, wine, and oil, dried 
Ee 4 5 
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to a hard ſubſtance; in ſhort, every thing 

that could adminiſter not only to the ne- 

ceſſities and convenience, but to. the moſt 
refined luxuries of life. One of the rooms 
in this muſeum is the exact counterpart of 
a Roman kitchen, with all its furniture, 
hung as when diſcovered in the original. 
Many of the veſſels are ſimilar to thoſe uſed 
at preſent, but of ſuperior quality, being 
made of bronze, and highly finiſhed. The 

moſt intereſting and moſt valuable room, 
however, is the library, from the numerous 
manuſcript rolls which it contains. What 
a field is here for conjeQure.! what room 
for hope! Among this ineſtimable collection 
how many great works are there, of which 
even the names are now unknown ! ho - 
many unbroken volumes, whoſe very frag- 
ments preſerved in the writings of the 
ancient ſcholiaſts, convey to us moral im- 
provement, information, and delight! per- 
haps all the dramatic pieces of Menander 
and Philemon, perhaps, nay certainly, the 
loſt Decades of Livy; for it is impoſlible 
to ſuppole, that a ſo many rolls, the 
| moſt 
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| moſt admired hiſtory of the people who 
poſſeſſed them is not to be found, what 


private library in Britain is without the beſt. 


hiſtories of England? But how I tremble 


for their ſituation, as Portici is built on the 


lava that overwhelmed Herculaneum ! How 
I tremble too for the indifference of the 


king” of Naples towards this invaluable 
treaſure, in which all the moſt enlightened. 


people of -Europe are deeply intereſted ! 


When I firſt ſaw them, I had no idea of 
what they were, as they reſemble wooden 


truncheons burnt almoſt to charcoal. They 
are ſo hard and brittle, that the greateſt 
caution muſt be uſed in removing them, 
leſt they crumble to duſt ; | nevertheleſs, an 


ingenious” friar of Genoa, named Raggio, 


undertook to unroll them, and by a moſt 
curious, though tedious proceſs, ſo far ſuc- 
eeeded, as to tranſcribe three Greek Trea- 
tiſes on Philoſophy and Muſick ; but find- 
ing (as I hear) no other ehcouragement 
than his ſalary, which was but little more 
than you pay ſome of your ſervants, the work 
was . „ Were theſe 
ä | manu- 
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manuſcripts in England, they would not 
long remain a ſecret to the world. On leav- 
ing the palace we deſcended by ſtairs cut out 
of the lava, not leſs than fifty feet to the 
buried city of Herculaneum, but it was 
by no means as intereſting as J expected. 
When at the bottom we thought ourſelves 
in an immenſe quarry, and ſaw only the 
orcheſtra of a theatre, and part of the 
forum, which ere ſo involved in obſcurity, 
as to be ſcarceſ diſcernible. The difficulty 
and expence of working through the ſolid 
lava is ſo great, that few diſcoveries have 
been made, and it was found neceſſary to 
fill up many of the excavations, leſt the 
foundations of: Portiei ſhould be injured 
by them. But it is very different at Pom- 
peii. This place is about nine miles from 
Herculaneum, being covered not by lava, 

but aſhes, it has been cleared with little dif- 
ficulty, ſo that an entire ſtreet, beſides ſe- 
veral detached houſes, are laid open. In 
the ſuburbs are the ſoldiers barracks, a 
ſquare building admirably planned. We 
perceived on the walls ſeveral names ſcratch- 


ed 
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ed out with a knife, or ſome ſuch inſtru- 
ment, particularly Cu. Balbus, Lu. Jun. 
Rufus, "&c. &c. and were informed; that 
among the many ſkeletons found here (ſome 
of which we ſaw) four were diſcovered in 
the priſon of theſe barracks with their legs 
confined in a ſtocks: Theſe poor wretches 
were unable to liberate: themſelves, and 
forgotten in the general confuſion. Having 
entered the town gate, we found the ſtreet 
narrow, and the pavement much damaged, 


and worn into deep ruts by cart-wheels. 


The - houfes, though low (none of them 
being above two ſtories high) conſiſt of 
ſeveral ſmall apartments ſtuccoed and paint- 
ed, the colours of which are as freſh and 


vivid, as if recently laid on. Each has an 
inner court, ſome have two, and ii one 


we perceived three, with marble baſons or 
fountains in the middle. The cellars are 
built like cloiſters, being four piazzas, at 
right angles one with another. We found 
in them ſeveral large wine jars of earthen- 
ware, ranged along the walls, and if J re- 
collect well, marked and numbered. Vou 
1 8 | | may 
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may ſuppoſe that the houſes 116 Paps 
are in high preſervation, when I tell you, 
that we ſaw on the ſill of a window, ſtains 
of ſome ſuch liquor as chocolate or coffee, 
made by _ en of the _ 


3 and Patdgnli þ were bail at. 
the foot of Veſuvius, each five miles diſtant 
from the crater, They were both deſtroyed 
A. D. 79, during the reign. of Titus, but 
in a different manner. Pompeii, as the 
wind lay that way, was buried under a heavy 
and continued ſhower. of hot aſhes, and 
pumice ſtone; ſo thick as to darken. that 
part of the country for three days ſucceſ- 
fively, there being no light but from the 
flames of Veſuvius, and fo immediate as to 
preclude eſcape. The fate of Herculaneum 
was ſtill more ſudden; as a deep torrent of 
lava rolled over it. to the ſea. 1 well re- 
member that the younger Pliny, in one of 
his letters“ relating the manner of his 
uncle 8 death, Who was ſuffocated here in 


See rnit the 16th of the ſuch Book. 
| attemptin 8 
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attempting to ſave his friend Pomponianus, 
and others of the wretched inhabitants, has 
left a moſt intereſting account of this tre- 
mendous eruption, the appearance of which, 
is _ given by Martial i in a  fingle line. 


Cue. — flammis et triſti merſa favilla®, 
We, lib. xiv. Epigr. 42—44- 1 * 


"#1 


In reflecting on this ſubject I have often 
been ſurpriſed that the Romans never at- 
tempted to lay open theſe cities ; but what 
more ſurpriſes me is, that the Neapolitans 
ſhould build their palaces and villas on the 
very ſpot where Herculaneum was loſt. 
At every eruption they fly to Naples, but 
as what has happened may happen again, 
deſtruction no leſs ſudden than that of 79 
may come upon them, and perhaps in 
future ages travellers will viſit the ſubter- 
raneous towns of Reſina and Portici, as we 
now do that of Herculaneum. Being very 
deſirous of looking down the mouth of the 


Imitated. | 
* Alli is inyolyed in Hame, or mournful embers PRE 
volcano, 


volcano, we took. guides and mules, and 
rode. up its ſides through the vineyards that 
produce the Lacryma Chriſti and Hermitage 
wines, which, like many other things, have, 
in my opinion, more fame than excellence. 
Theſe vines grow in the dark blue aſhes 
and cinders of the mountain. When arrived 
at a certain point, we alighted, and purſued 
the way on foot, as it was much too ſteep 
for even mules to climb. After two hours 
aſcent, we got within five or fix hundred 
yards of our deſtination. This point was 
once the ſummit 6f Veſuvius, but late 
eruptions have raiſed it conſiderably, and 
given it another top. Here we found it 
impoſiible to proceed without going round 
the mountain, which we did, but with 
great difficulty, as the foggy ſteams of ſul- 
phur almoſt prevented our breathing, and 
the heat of the ground had conſumed our 
thick ſhoes to a cinder, Having at length 
gained the brink of the crater, which, like 
an - immenſe cauldron, emitted a vapour 
that made it impoſſible to ſee the contents 
until the wind ſhould diſperſe it, we waited 
ſome 
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ſome time with great patience. But Mr. 
Pocock, finding the ſmoke too oppreſſive, 
was obliged to retire. I however deter- 
mined to remain as long as poſſible, and 
happily my perſeverance was crowned with 
ſucceſs, for a ſudden, guſt entirely cleared 
the mouth, and gave me a full view of it. 
Inſtead of ſeeing, as I expected, a vaſt 
gulf with ſides of ſhaggy and projecting 
rocks, I beheld a fine ſloping baſon formed 
as regularly as if it had been a work of art, 
the circumference of which is about 00 
paces. In it were layers of ſulphur of dif- 
ferent colours beautifully clear, and at the 
bottom, about eighty. yards deep, I per- 
ceived three mouths, but. no fire or flame. 
It is a cuſtom. with the guides to ſhout 
whenever a breeze of wind clears the crater 
of its ſmoke. On this occaſion I was ſur- 
priſed to hear, in addition to my man's voice, 
a loud Engliſh huzza; on looking about 

me I perceived a true John Bull, who, 
when he had hallooed till he was hoarſe, 
. ſwore. that this was the moſt wonderful 
ſight he had ever ſeen, | He was the maſ- 
| | ter 
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ter of a merchant ſhip in the bay of Naples, 
and had come up to ſee the crater of Veſu- 
vius; into which, inſenſible of the danger, 

he would have deſcended had J not pre- 
vented him. By ſo doing, I flatter myſelf, 
that I have preſerved for my country one 

of its moſt valuable citizens —an able and 


intrepid 1 


ROW a after this 3 to Veſa- 
vius we viſited the palace of Caſerta, which 
I had heard was the moſt magnificent in 
Europe; but conceive our diſappointment 
when in an immenſe houſe, the external 
appearance of which is indeed full of pro- 
miſe, we could praiſe only the chapel, the 
theatre, and grand ſtair- caſe. Theſe are 
very noble, and diſplay a profuſion of the 
richeſt and rareſt marbles. The gardens, 
with their caſcades and baſons of water, 
though à la Frangoiſe, are not undeſerving 
of attention. From theſe we had a moſt 
grateful proſpect of all the Campagna fe- 
lice, Mount Veſuvius, &c. &c. &c. Ca- 


ſerta is axteen miles from Naples; we 
| were 
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wete perſuaded to go about a league and a 
half -Athdr ds Nee a modern aqueduR that 
ſupplies the palace with water. Tt was 

built by the late king of Naples over a deep 
valley, from one mountain to another; 
The architecture is very praiſe-worthy, as 

it is not only ſolid, but alſo light for an 
edifice of this kind. Near it are the cele- 
brated Furculæ Caudinæ, where the Ro- 
man atmy, being drawn into ambuſh by 
the Samnites, were compelled to paſs under / 

the yoke. Livy, whom I have been juſt 15 
reading on this ſubject, indicates the ſtrong 
ſenſe of ſhame that the vanquiſhed felt on 
the occaſion in this expreſſive ſentence ? 
40 Quum ex ſaltu evaſiſſent, etſi velut ab 
* inferis extracti, tum primum lucem aſpi- 
« cere viſi ſunt; tamen ipſa lux ita de- 
« forme intuentibus agmen, omni morte 
Bs triſtior fuit.“ oF. Book 1 ix. - Chap, 6. 


* When they nad code out of the foreſt, like men 
raiſed from the ſhades below, they firſt beheld the "oY 
| bat that light was to all more lamentable than death, 
as it ſhewed them their own ay reduced to ſuch 


5 2 TE 
| Vox. * 1 f We 


wt 
We think ourſelves particularly fortu- 


nate in having been introduced to ſociety 


at Naples, as few Engliſhmen know more 


of it at their departure, than they do on 


their arrival. Indeed we expected this in- 


troduction to take place through the me- 
dium of Sir William Hamilton, the Britiſh 


miniſter, eſpecially, as excluſive of the 
public and private letters we had for him, 
he was intimately acquainted with Sir 
George Pocock, but we were miſtaken. 
He did us the honour of preſenting us at 


Court, and of inviting us to dinner twice 


at Naples, and once at his villa in Caſerta, 
during a reſidence of two months. We 
were by another gentleman * introduced to 
Monfieur de Taleyrande, the French am- 
baſſador, at whoſe houſe we met, and 
made acquaintance- with the firſt com- 
pany in Naples. His excellency keeps a 
ſuperb table, from which he inſiſted that 


our mauvaiſe honte Ang boiſe ſhould not 
deter us, and indeed we are obliged to dine 


Heu quantum mutatus ab illo ! £ 
| there 


* 


121 
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there ſeldom leſs than three times a week. 
We found the court very brilliant, and the 


king very gay; for as Sir William was 


reading over the hard Enghſh names of the 


gentlemen he preſented, his majeſty burſt 
but a laughing in their faces, made his 


bow, and walked on. He is extremely 


partial to hunting, ſhooting, fiſhing, row- 


ing, &c. &c. &c. in which they ſay he is 


very clever. The queen removed out of 


her hand: this ceremony laſted an hour 


the drawing room into another apartment, 


where the officers of three or four Neapo- 


litan regiments had the honour of kiſſing 


and a half at leaſt. However, I ſhould 


ſuppoſe it was not diſagrecable to her, for 
the certainly held out to em the fineſt 
hand and arm I ever Jaw. 


During the carnival, that grand Roman 


Catholic feſtival which precedes Lent, 


Naples is a ſcene of univerſal jubilee. Its 
operas, both ſerious and comic, are the 


beſt in Italy, the muſic being generally by 


Paeſiello, who is thought to be, and 1 


3 | Ff 2 1 think 


f 
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think e the fineſt compoſer that 
ever lived; though Naples can now boaſt 
of other great maſters, ſuch as Cimaroſa, 
Gugliclmi, &c. &c. Once every week 
during the latter part of the carnival, 
the theatre of San Carlo is laid open for 
maſquerades, in which there is an infinite 
variety of character and humour unknown 
in England. At one of theſe I was intro- 
duced to the ducheſs of San Clemente, the 
moſt elegant ang accompliſhed woman of 
Naples, : —t in her parties I haye ſince ge- 
nerally paſſed my evenings. She is nearly 
related to the duke of Leinſter, her mother 
the marchioneſs Arezzo being a Fitz- 
gerald. * There is another e et on 
eertain days of this feſtival, which is pecu- 
liar to Naples. In the evening many of 
the nobility maſked, and in dominos, parade 
up and down the Strada di Toledo ip their 
| coaches. Some go in open carriages, armed 
with ſhields, and furniſhed. with bags of 
ſugar-plumbs to throw at all they meet. 
When two of theſe carriages paſs each 
other, a warm engagement enſues. Our 


party 
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party on theſe occaſions Was generally 
made up at the French ambaador's, and 
conſiſted of his two ſons, the young 
Compte de Polignac, Mr. Pocock, and my- 
ſelf. On Thurſday laſt we had a very 
ſevere action. I obſerved that one of the 
enemy behaved uncommonly well; his 
cxertions were at laft ſo great, that his 
maſk dropped off, which 115 haſtily re- 
placed, but not ſo ſoon as to prevent our 
ſeeing the face of his Neapolitan Majeſty: 
Beſides theſe diverſions there are (I believe 
every week in the year) two aſſemblies, or 
as here called Academie ; one, confined to 
the nobility is named Academia dei 
Nobili; and the other, conſiſting of the 
firſt order of citizens, 122 degli 
Amici; their entertainment oonſiſts r 
muſic, dancing, cards, billiards and conver- 
ſazioni; on our arrival we. were po- 
litely ſent tickets of general admiſſion to 
each. 


Ih ſo warm a country as N aples, the in- 
habitapts during the ſummer, — the 
| a = f "5 greater 
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greater part of the day, and amuſe than | 

ſelves all night in the open air, either on 

the Chiaia, a beautiful walk near the ſea, 
or in their gardens on Mount Pauſilipo, 
e. 10 their great partiality for muſio 
muſt be attributed that infamous cuſtom 
among the common people of emaſ- 
culating their children a cuſtom in 
every other part of Italy forbidden under 
the ſevereſt penalties. Not one in fifty of 
theſe wretched martyrs to harmony and 
avarice ſucceed, but fortunately they are 
received as choiriſters by many of the reli- 
gious fraternities, and are thus enabled to 
gain a bare ſubſiſtence. The Lazaroni are 
a body of near 4000 men peculiar to this 
city. Indeed in no other country, to which 
nature is ſo bountiful, than this, could they 
exiſt, as they are without any ſettled em- 
ployment, without money, without habi- 
tation, and almoſt without clothes. On 
our return to our lodgings every night We 
find the ſtair-caſe ſo coyered with them 
aſleep, that it is with difficulty we paſs 
without treading on athem. You may ſup- 


pal | 
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poſe that the appearance of ſo many rag gged 
and ill-looking fellows at firſt aliens us; 
but we found they were extremely inoffen- 
ſve, and ready to run from one end of Na- 


1 to the other for the ſmalleſt gratuity. 


In walking the 6650 I have often been 
robbed of my handkerchief, the Neapolitan 
pickpocket being a greater adept than Mr. 
Barrington. Some years fince the boatſwain 

of an Engliſh frigate had loſt ſo many, that 
he determined to few one to his pocket for 
the purpoſe of detecting the thief. Having 
done ſo he came on ſhore, and had not 
walked a hundred yards before he felt a 
pull; turning round on the inſtant, he 
ſtruck the culprit with his fiſt in the 
ſtomach, and laid him breathleſs on the 
_ pavement. Many, people immediately aſ- 
ſembled, and turning the wretch about, 
were aſtoniſhed not to perceive any marks 
of blood; for they ſuppoſed it impoſſible 
that one man could deprive another of his 
ſenſes, without he had in their own com- 
mon way ſtabbed him to the heart, Iam 
| Ff 4 afraid | 
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afraid to tell you how many are killed and 
wounded annually in this kingdom by the 
coltellata, or cut of the knife; leſt you 
ſhould ſuppoſe I romanced, but J aſſure 
| you I have it from the moſt reſpectable 
authority, that there are not leſs than 16,000. 
The Neapolitan, you will obſerve, never 
ſtrikes with his fiſt, as an Engliſhman would, 
but always with his long bailey and when 
he has done the deed, no man ever thinks 
of arreſting him. A few years ſince an 
aſſaſſin, grown grey in murder, was. by 
ſome unaccountable accident taken up. He 
not only acknowledged the crimes laid to 
his charge, but mentioned ſeveral others 
unknown. A monk who was preſent hap- 
pened to ſay, that probably too he had 
never confeſſed himſelf, or obſerved the 
diſcipline of the church. This reflection 
was too cutting, he loft all patience, and 
addrefling himſelf to the prieſt with ex- 
treme anger and indignation, exclaimed, 


Come padre, mi ſoſpettate dyaque di non 
eller Chriſtiano*? | 


How father (ſaid he) and can a you * me then 
N ls be no Chriſtian? | 
"Thy 
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The common people kill one another 
openly, but the better ſort of citizens in 
a more refined manner. They have here, 


and I believe only here, the ſecret of pre- 


paring the acqua toffana, a poiſon that all 
are by law forbidden either to make or 
keep. A gentleman of the faculty aſſured 


me, that its principal ingredients are cans, 
tharides and opium. It is as clear and as 


taſteleſs. as water, flow in operation, but 
ſure in effect, without producing any in- 
ternal inflammation, or leaving any marks 
that might ad even to ſuſpicion. 


oy EO I am really aſhamed: of this lng. 
letter. „ 
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5 FF I except . e into Spain, we 

had, previous to our leaving Naples, 
confined ourfelves to the common route of 
Engliſh travellers in France, Switzerland, 
and Italy; but the very favourable accounts 
of the Calabrias and Sicily determined us 
to ſtrike out a new courſe, and to viſit thoſe 
countries, which not only from modern 
deſcription, but from being ſo generally 
the ſubject of ancient hiſtory, we conſidered 
as a Land of Promiſe, Having -procured 
every thing we thought neceſſary to alleviate 
the many difficulties of the journey, par- 
ticularly letters of introduction from the 
ducheſs of San-Clemente, a good chart, 
and a few Greek authors as anita; we yel- 
terday embarked in a Malteſe Speronara, 
or open boat, managed by ſeven men, whoſe 


APPEATANCE \ was quite pew to us, they being 
a mongrel 
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4 mongrel race between the eltalian and 
Moor, inheriting all the cunning of the 
one, and all the fierceneſs of the other ;— 
dangerous company you will ſay, but we 
took care to let them know two things 
eſſential to our ſafety ; firſt, that we had 
not money enough to pay for their boat, 
until we ſhould arrive at Meſſina; and again, 
that we were expected by ſome knights of 
Malta, who would know of our departure 
with them. In failing down the bay of 
Naples, our view of the city, &c. was inex- 
preſſibly fine, all its beauties being fluſhed 
and heightened by the ſetting ſun. As the 
n from the ſituation of the ground on 
which they ſtand, riſe one above another, 
we were able at a conſiderable diſtance to 
diſtinguiſh thoſe in which we had paſſed. 
the greater part of our time with people, 
whom it is impoſſible to forget, or not to 
admire; and when night came on, the 
lamps, by reminding us that thoſe people 
would ſoon aſſemble; led us into no favour. 
able compariſon of their ſituation with ours. 


They, happy i in che ſociety of a a ſelect fey, 
of 
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or charmed i in their brilliant Academie with 
the muſic of their own incomparable Pae- 
fiello: and we, expoſed to the night air, 
_ almoſt becalmed, and rocked to fickneſs in 
the middle of the bay of Naples. At eleven 
P. M. we anchored in the Straits between 
the iſle of Capræ*, and the Punto di Cam- 
panella on the main land, and having put 
up a covering of ſail cloath, lay down for 
the night. Our portmanteau made no bad 
ſubſtitute for a bolſter, and we luckily found 
a thick woollen rug, which ſerved as a com- 
fortable counterpane; yet the ſwell of the 
ſea, and the roar of the waves againſt the 
rocks, made all our attempts to ſleep inef- 
fectual, ſo that our only conſolation was the 
hope of a favourable breeze in the morning. 
But this proved deluſive; however, as the 
wind was not directly * us, we rowed a 


This charming iſland is Gituated” at the entrance of 
the bay of Naples nineteen miles from the city. It was 
choſen by Sejanus for the retreat of the emperor Tibe- 
cius, in which he was guilty of every ſpecies of debau- 
chery. Some remains of his palace, &c. &c. are ſtill ex- 
| acroſs 
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zeroſs the gulph of Salerno, and landed at 


the little village of Agropoli, where, having 
hired mules and a guide, we travelled a few 


miles back along the ſea coaſt to viſit the | 


ruins of Pæſt um. 


In 1 part of Italy which the Elder 


Pliny calls the third region, and on the 


borders of one of thoſe delightful plains, 


which extend in imperceptible aſcent from 
the Mediterranean to the Apennines, ſtood 
the city of Poſidonia, or Pæſtum, built, ac- 


cording to that general compiler Julius So- 


linus, by a colony of Dorians. We find in 
ether authors, particularly in the fifth book 


of Strabo, a more ſatis factory account of the 


origin of this celebrated city. After the de- 
ſtruction of Sybaris by the Crotoniats, a 
wandering troop of Theſſalians endeavoured 


to ſettle near it, but were not permit- 


ted. Being too weak to oppoſe the con- 


querors, and their invincible champion Mi- 


Jo, they went back to Greece, and hav- 


8 allured many adventures by the fa» 
7 > vourable 
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vourable deſcription they gave of Italy 
among whom was the hiſtorlan Herodotus, 
retired with ten ſhips under the command 
of Lampon and Xenocratus, and founded 
Thurium.” Among the new citizens were 
many Sybarites, wh having ſoon after 
their aſſociation with, indarred the diſplea- 
fure of the native Greeks, were driven 
from among them. Theſe exiles croſſed 
the country, and fettled in this plain, 
where they built Pofidonia, about 390 
years before the Chriſtian era. As the 
Sybarites were the moſt refined and volup- 
tuous of the Grecian people that colonized 
in Italy, we might thence infer, even if its 
ruins were not a ſufficient indication of it, 
that Poſidonia. was a rich and magnificent 
city. It was firſt conquered by the Luca- 
nians, who changed its name to Pæſtum. 
The citizens are mentioned by Livy as the 
allies of the Romans, to whom in the 
ſecond Punic war they offered their golden 
cups and veſſels, which however were not 


accepted an . proof of their 
wealth 
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wealth and luxury. In 920 it was burnt 
by the Saracens, yet happily thoſe Barba- 
rians did not ſo entirely deſtroy it, but that 


there ſtill remain four noble monuments of 


its ancient grandeur, which are, and pro- 
bably will continue for many centuries to 
be, the admiration of the claſſic traveller. 
The three firſt are temples, which archi- 
teas diſtinguiſh by appellations borrowed 
from the Greek, namely, the Hexaſtyle 
_ Hypxthral : the Hexaſtyle Peripteral : and 
the Pſeudodipteral or Baſilica. To explain 
this, I muſt tell you that the firſt ſtands 
on a baſe of three ſteps, and has two equal 
fronts of ſix columns, and fourteen on each 
ſide, Every ſhaft conſiſts of four fluted 
ſtones, they diminiſh more in circumfer- 
. ence from the baſe to the capital, than any 
I ever ſaw. Within the temple was ano- 
ther detached colonnade, of which feven 
_ pillars ſtill remain; and on theſe ſtood a 
third row, ſmaller and fluted. The ſecond 
temple is not unlike the firſt, nor very dif- 
ferent from it in dimenſions; but the 


| Pſeu- 
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Pſeudodipteral is conſiderably larger that 
either, having nine columns in each front, 
and 18 on each fide. As I well remember 
that you uſed to ridicule my partiality for 
Vitruvius and Palladio, I ſhall ſay nothing 
more upon the venerable remains of 
Pæſtum, than that their order is a rude 


(and in my opinion) an unpleaſing ſpect 


men of the Doric, which is a ſtrong argu- - 


ment in favour of their antiquity. The 


fourth ruin is an oblong amphitheatre, 170 


by 116 feet. Excluſive of theſe are a gate- 
way: part of the city walls: and watch 
towers; but they (I ſhould ſuppoſe) were 

built many years after the temples and 
amphitheatre. The view of this plain, and 
of theſe its ancient inhabitants, is grand 
and intereſting. Seven miles from it are 
the woods of Silarus, and the river Silo. 
I almoſt wiſhed to be ſtung by one of 
thoſe flies which Virgil notices as pecu- 
har to this country, and fo formidable to 
cattle. 


Eft 
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; Eft lucos Silari cirea ilicibuſque virentem 
Plurimus Alburnum volitans, cui nomen ale 
Romanum eſt, Aſtron Graii vertere vocantes, 

Aﬀper, a acerba fonans, Te: ® 
| ee 3. J. 146, de. 


Moſt of the Nen . ing celeb 
the Roſe Tree of Pæſtum for bearing twice 
a year. I have this inſtant enquired of the 
people, in whoſe: houſe I am now writing, 
whether it be:ſ{till ſo, and they tell me that 
their children gather them in May and 


in October. Adieu, we are e going into out 


Speronara at nine, P. . 


n 


4a Seals, Feb. PR 
THE firſt EM of our voyage, having 
ban altogether reſtleſs, we fell into a deep 
ſleep almoſt as ſoon as we had extended 
ourſelves on our beds of I when we 


8 


Im itated. 


In the deep proves of Silarus i is ſeen : 
A fly, or near Alburnum ever green,- | 
Which the Greeks tron, we 4/ylo call, 
That buzzes with hoarſe hum, &c. _ 


Fe Yor: I. . G 8 re- 
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re-embarked at Agropoli, and did not 
awake the next morning, until we felt our 
Malteſe drawing up the boat on ſhore. 
This was in conſequence of a ſtrong 
ſoutherly wind, which had ſet in before 
they had rowed three leagues from the 
place we had left in the night. Our ſitu- 
ation was now truly diſtreſsful, being caſt 
on the rude inhoſpitable. coaſt of Salerno, 
where there was no food to refreſh, no 
houſe to receive us, nor any proſpect at ſea 
of favourable weather to proceed. The 
next day we walked up the country, and 
aſcended a lofty mountain, on the peak of 
which is the village of Caſtel Abbate; but, 
ſuſpicious of the ſallow and inhuman aſpect 
of its inhabitants, we returned to the Spe- 
ronara, in which we paſſed a dreadful night 
of wind and inceflant rain. The day after, 
not judging a ſecond walk altogether pru- 
dent, we amuſed ourſelves with fitting till 
r the damp covering of our boat. At 
night I in vain attempted to ſleep; in the 
morning however mature, overcome with 


fatigue, ſunk into ſound repoſe ; but oh ! 


how 
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how glad I was to be diſturbed with tidings 
that the wind had fallen, and we were 
again going out to ſea, The exertion of 
our ſailors was very great, as if they were 
determined to make up the time they had 
loft, for before nine, P. M. we had gained 
18 leagues by rowing, and never were poor 
| fellows more chearful in their labour, 
though indeed we could not underſtand 
them, as their language is a corrupt Arabic. 
We doubled the capes Licoſa and Palinuroz = 
the laſt of theſe has retained its name near 
3000 years, being called after Æneas's 
pilot, who, falling from the helm when 
aſleep, was driven to this promontory, 
where he was murdered by the natives, 
who were not however more inhuman than 
their preſent deſcendents. Near the brow 
is a ruin, which might be the remains of 
his monument. This tory is charmingly 
related in the fifth book of Virgil, and in 
the ſixth, Æneas is repreſented as meeting 
him in the ſhades below, where the at- 
tendant Sibyl comforts his wandering ghoſt 
with this aſſurance. 


Gg 2 Tua 
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Tua finitimi longs latẽque per urbes 
Prodigiis acti cæleſtibus ofla piabunt. 
Et ſtatuent tumulum, et tumulo ſolennia mittent, 
Aternumque locus Palinuri nomen hahebit.* 


En. vi. line 357. 


1 


A few miles to the ſouth of this claſſi al 


promontory we entered the gulf of Poli- 
caſtro, and carried our Speronara into a 


ſecure little port near the Capo di Infreſchi, 
where we not only found a houſe, but 


freſh eggs and ſweet oil, with which one 
of the ſervants, whom we had hired for the 
tour, being a good cook, though a conſum- 
mate rogue, made us an excellent omlette. 
-We f here over a wood fire more than 


three hours, except when driven by the 


ſmoke at intervals (there being no chim- 
ney) into the " air for the roma 


| 9 8 | hq: | 
* The ee people ſhall repent thy doom, 
And warn'd by heav'n raiſe oer thy grave a tomb. 
On which, as each revolving year goes round, 
All ſhall hang gifts, and conſecrate the ground. 
Call'd by thy name the mountain ſhall be ICs 
Io future men in ages now. unknown, 1 7 
of 
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of our eyes. About midnight the wind 
veer'd a little to the north, which occa- 
fioned our immediate re- embarkation. Soon 
after our departure the breeze freſhened, 
and we ſailed in triumph acroſs the gulf, 
when, to our inexpreſſible mortification, it 
not only fell, but roſe again in the ſouth; 
and blowing with great violence, daſhed 
our boat upon the ſhores of Calabria, under 
the little town of Scalea, which are ſtill 


Tuder than thoſe of Salerno. Here we have 


been five heavy days and nights, and here 

we are likely to continue, as the moon, on 
which was all our hope, has changed, but 
produced no alteration in the weather. Our 
ſituation is now bad, but what would it 
have been, if on the melancholy day of our 
arrival we had not found a little conyent 

of Franciſcan friars, Who have charitably 
received us: ſpared us one of their own 
cells, with a bed, two chairs, and a table, 
and provided us with food. The honeſty, 

the ſimplicity, and the attention of theſe ' 


good men have greatly alleviated our di- 


treſs ; indeed without the protection of 
G g 3 their 
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their convent, we had probably been mur- 
dered, as in a country of aſſaſſination, this 
ſpot is the mo? noted for it. About five 
years ago a knight of Malta, and the ſailors 
of ſuch a Speronara as ours, were killed and 
plundered within two miles of Scaléa. 


I have had an opportunity of obſerving 
the ſoil and produce of this part of Calabria 
citra. Though little cultivated, the earth 
is naturally rich and abundant, particularly 
in olives, figs, and grapes. The two former 
are remarkable for their delicious flavour, 
and the latter would be equal to any in the 
world, were the vines properly cultivated | 
and dreſſed. The wild aromatic herbs of 
the mountains are ſo nutritious, that cattle 
cannot feed upon them without becoming 
too groſs in fix weeks. All the coaſt is 
covered with a variety of myrtles, very 
different from the forced production of our 
northern hemiſphere, as every gale is ſcent- 
ed by their odour. The Calabrian peaſant 
never knows what winter is: for even now 
the country wears the full appearance of 

ſummer, 
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ſummer, from the ſoftneſs of the climate, 
and infinite variety of ever-greens. But 
the beneficence of nature is ill repaid in 
this charming country, for the inhabitants 
are worſe than Barbarians, and the nobi- 
lity, who poſſeſs immenſe tracts of land, 
never ſee them, but reſide altogether at 
Naples. . 


On the ſummit of one of the neighbour- 
ing hills that commands an extenſive ſweep 
of proſpect over the Mediterranean, the 
Adriatic, and the two Calabrias, ſtands an 
hermitage, whoſe lonely tenant (as our 
monks report) is an Engliſhman. He has 
reſided there nine years, and ſubſiſted on 
the alms of the country people, who are 
extremely partial to him from the happy 
ſuppoſition that he is a ſaint. Padre Vi- 
cenzo, the guardian of our little convent, 
tells me that he has often met him, and 
that once in a deep wood below the her- 
mitage he found him weeping over a 
miniature, which, on being ſurprized, he 
put haſtily into his boſom, and retired. 
N Gg 4 — 


rain 


He ſuppoſes him to be about forty years of 

age, and ſays his appearance is noble and | 
intereſting. We have been, as you may 
imagine, very defirous of coping with this 
molancholy man, but our continual expec- 
tation of a favourable wind has prevented it. 


This is a fine ſporting country too, as it 
_ abounds in wild boars, ſtags, deer, wolves, 
foxes, hares, pheaſants, partridges, wood- 
cocks, and a variety of water- fowl, 


We ſhall never depart, but, 


— —8 peranda omnis fortuna ferendo eſt,* 


mull now be our only motto. 


Meſſina, March ift. 


On the ſeventh morning of our detention 
at Scalea, I aroſe about two hours before 
day to obſerve the weather; and finding it 


We muſt ſubdue our misfortunes by patience. 
the 
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the ſame as before, went to bed again, and 
flept. Some time after this, we were joy- 
fully routed by one of the ſailors, who could 
ſpeak a little Italian, with the ever me- 
morable words of Abbiamo il Tramontana 
Signorifſ. We hurried on our clothes, 
made our acknowledgments to our bene- 
volent hoſts, on whom with difficulty we 
forced a few pieces of gold, and in ten mi- 
nutes 'got under way with our fails full of 
the riſing gale. As we paſſed the coaſt 
of Calabria ultra, our pleaſure was extreme; 
| becauſe, the night before our departure, we 


had determined to run all hazards, and | 


travel over it on horſeback—a journey of 
four days at leaſt. About ſunſet we had 
a moſt pleaſing view of the volcanic little 
iſland of Stromboli, the ancient refidence 
of QÆolus; and, at eleven P. M. entered a 
ſmall inlet under Cape Vaticano, 34 leagues 
from Scalea. This made ample amends for 
our long week of confinement. The next 
morning we beheld Sicily before us; on 


* We have a north wind, gentlemen. 
| our 
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our left was the ſouthern extremity of 
Italy, and to the right the iſlands of Lipari. 
The ſky was clear, the ſun juſt riſen, and 

the calm ſea covered with boats employed 
in the anchovy fiſhery ; ſo that upon the 
whole, I think I never ſaw a ſcene more 
chearful. We rowed and failed 30 miles 
along the ſhore, beholding many buildings 
ruined by the terrible earthquake of 1783, 
and about ten A. M. diſembarked at Gioja, 
a little town, in which we hired a guide and 
three mules Haltered and packſaddled, and 
rode through one of the moſt charming, 
though neglected countries of Europe, to 
the ruins of Oppido. What a ſcene of 
ſorrow is there, what a glut of deſolation! 
I remember to have ſhuddered at our newſ- 
paper recital of this deſtructive earthquake, 
but how faint a picture was that of the 
reality! I know not indeed how to deſeribe 
it, as it reſembles nothing in nature. .Could 
you however bring your fancy to form an 
idea of the field of battle, on which Ju- 
piter and the giants are repreſented to have 

hurled rocks and mountains at each other, 
„ when 
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- when they diſputed the government of 
heaven, you may conceive the appearance 


of Oppido and its neighbourhood. The 


ground on which the town ſtood is a con- 
tinued heap of ſtones, and on the northern 


fide near its caſtle is a deep winding valley, 


where the earth has gaped moſt tremen- 
douſly, at the bottom of which are two 
large lakes. This calamity happened very 
early on the 6th of February 1783. The 


cruſh was ſo ſudden, and fo general, that 


ſix thouſand people were buried under the 


ruins. In addition to this we obſerved al 


the way from Gidja, villages and houſes 


rebuilt, and large olive trees, &c. torn up 


by their roots, and thrown in confuſion one 


acroſs another. Having regained our Spe- 


ronara we re-embarked, and ſoon reached 
the Faro of Meſſina, where we entered the 


* 5A 


Straits that divide Sicily from the continent. 


The two countries were probably torn aſun- 
der at a period antecedent to all hiſtory, by 


ſuch another earthquake as that of 1783: 
and fo thought Virgil, who however only 


follows 


—— ——— ̃ —̃ͤ CCC EE — het 
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follows the opinion of Z®ſchylus and Dio- 
dorus Siculus. 


_ Hzc loca vi quondim et vaſti convulſa ruins 
Diſſiluiſſe ferunt, cum protinus utraque tellus 
Una foret, venit medio vi pontus, et undis 
* Siculo latus abſcidit*, 
LEN, B. 3. I. 414. 


The breadth of this channel is from four 
to twelve miles, and the length thirty. 
There is a continual ebb and flow in it. 
though no tides in the Mediterranean; the 
current running ſix hours one way, and ſix 
the other. As we failed under the little 
town of Scylla, now Sciglo, we law an 
immenſe rock, which in the late earthquake 
had been cleaved from the ſhore, and had 
fallen into the ſea. You may remember 


Imitated. 


FTpheſe places they report as one, at firſt, 
Which the convulſive earth aſunder burt 
With monſtrous ruin; when th* impetuous tide * 
Ruſh'd in between, and the Heſperian ſide 
Did from Sicilia's new-made iſle divide. 


that 
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that Figs was adviſed by his prophetic _ 
countryman Helenus to beware of theſe 
Straits, where the currents and eddies are % 
even in the preſent improved ſtate of navi- 
gation moſt dangerous. 


Aſt ubi digreſſum Siculæ te admoverit orce 
Ventus, et anguſti rareſcent elauſtra Pelori, 
Lzya tibi tellus, et longo læva petantur 
e circuitu, » dextrum fuge littus et undas®, 


EN. B. 3. il 8 


As the Greeks perſonified e rack | 
trees, and rivers, we are not ſurpriſed to 
find that Scylla was the beautiful daughter 
of Phorcus and the nymph Cretis. Being 
beloved by the ſea-god Glaucus, ſhe incur- 
red the jealouſy and reſentment of the en- 
chantreſs Circe, who OY the fountain 


dee 


* When you obliquely to Sicilia ſleer, 
And the Pelorian Straits ſhall ſcarce appear, 
Far to the left th' intended way explore, 
Avoid the channel, and its dang'rous ſhore. 
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in which ſhe uſed to bathe, The infected 


water inſtantly produced the change which 
the poet deſcribes. 


Prima hominis es et pulchro pectore virgo 
Pube tenus, poſtrema immani corpore priſtis, 
Delphinim caudas utero commiſſa luporum“. 


AN. B. 3. I. 426. 


And ſhe to conceal her deformity, threw | 
herſelf into the ſea, where her lover Glau- 
cus changed her into a rock. Her oppoſite 
neighbour Charybdis was a. rapaGjous fe- 
male, who ſtole the cows of Hercules, and, 
being ſtruck for it by one of Jupiter's thun- 
derbolts, underwent a fimilar * 
Rus | = 


I believe; tinditita never dies, if there be 
any thing ſupernatural in it. The ſea-far- 
ing people of Meſſina will tell you, that 


Imitated- 
In face a man, with breaſts of woman kind, 
A monſtrous form below of fiſh and dog combined. 
they 


| | LETTER XIII. 463 
they often hear the rocks of Scylla reſound 150 


with the ___ of her dogs. : 


6 # Czrulcis canibus ben Saka“. ” 
LEN, ili. I. 432. 


| Imitated. 
* c Rocks yelping with their ſea-green dogs. 


' END OF THE FIRST VOLUME, 
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